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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘ Hélas! l’amour sans lendemain ni veille 
Fut-il jamais ?’ 

ERMAN is in his place just in time to see the curtain rise 
on a scene as perfect as any picture which our realistic and 
artistic modern stage has ever offered to the public. It is an interior 
in Pompeii, elaborate, exquisite in its details as a picture by Alma 
Tadema. The foreground represents the triclinium, or dining-room, 
divided by marble columns from the peristyle, where a silvery spray 
flies upward amidst the gloom of oleander and olive. Through 
the open roof of that inner court shines the calm summer moon. 
Three men, reclining on their narrow couches around a central table 
laden with fruits and flowers and tapering wine-flasks, occupy the 
stage, one young, with curled locks, crowned with a rose-garland. 
Slaves are in attendance; flute-players, dancing-girls fill the back- 
ground; but as the scene progresses these melt away. Leander, a 
rich young patrician, being weary of life and its beaten round of 
pleasures, has determined to make a sudden end of a brief bright 
existence with a draught of hemlock. He announces his resolution 
to his two parasites, middle-aged profligates, who have been the in- 
struments of his corruption. He frankly expresses his contempt for 
both these sycophants—one a drunkard, the other a miser ; but tells 
them that he is going to leave his wealth to one of them, upon a 
certain condition. He has just purchased a lovely slave from Cy- 
prus, and his fortune shall be bestowed upon that one of his flat- 

terers whom the fair captive favours with her preference. 

The two friends are by no means charmed by the idea of this 
encounter; but Leander tells them that, having no real friendship 
for one or the other, he saves himself the embarrassment of choos- 
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ing his heir by letting some one else make the election. The friends 
at first refuse the contest, assume a noble scorn, and resign all hope 
of Leander’s wealth rather than stoop to sue for a girl’s favour, which 
both feel doubtful of conciliating ; but being left to themselves, pru- 
dence comes to the rescue, and they determine to hazard the trial, 
each entertaining the lowest estimate ofthe other’s merits. Leander 
returns, and hears that their honourable scruples have evaporated. 

And now the slave appears in her white robes, with the golden 
serpents on her wrists, pale, beautiful, with those great dark eyes of 
hers, which flash swiftly round the house in one brief survey of the 
audience. She is a captive, ravished by a crew of pirates from the 
bright shore where she wandered gaily a little while ago; a maiden 
of noble birth, reft from home and kindred. It scarcely needs that 
she should tell this in a brief impassioned speech to her new lord, 
Myra Brandreth’s look and bearing being so entirely noble. Lean- 
der is touched by her beauty and sorrow, receives her gently, tenderly 
even, assures her that no wrong shall be done her. He beseeches 
her, in order to decide a wager, to declare which of his two friends 
shall have rendered himself the most agreeable to her in an hour’s 
conversation. 

Then follows a scene in which the two sycophants display the 
graces of their mind in delicate flatteries addressed to Helena the 
slave ; but presently, losing temper in the keen sense of rivalry and 
the magnitude of the stake, fall foul of each other in a round of 
abuse, and end by fisticuffs. Helena rushes out to seek some one 
to part them, and Leander appears while they are fighting, and 
laughs with cynical delight at the realisation of his intention. His 
heritage has made them foes already. He has the pleasure of seeing 
the vultures fighting for his carcass before his death. 

From this point Herman’s piece diverges from Augier’s graceful 
comedy. Leander, who professes to have proved the hollowness of 
life and the worthlessness of love, to be weary to satiety of pleasure 
and beauty, is touched by Helena’s modest loveliness and noble 
mind; and before he is aware, his heart is taken captive by his 
prisoner. Herman makes the love-scenes more important than they 
are in the original; he strengthens the character of Helena, deepens 
the sentimental interest to intensity. At the last, when the ap- 
pointed hour strikes, and the fatal cup is at Leander’s lips, and 
the passionate cry, ‘I love you!’ breaks from the slave, the audience 
is moved as with one mind, and a burst of enthusiastic applause 
proclaims the triumph of actress and author. 

Herman has rendered Augier’s gracious rhyme into blank verse 
—vigorous, fanciful, poetical, full of repartee and sudden turns of 
thought, modern illusions thinly veiled by their classic dress, keen 
touches of irony that charm an enlightened audience. The curtain 
falls amidst a storm of applause. The pit, always foremost in the 
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appreciation of an intellectual treat, rises in its enthusiasm as Fre- 
derick Selwyn, the Leander, leads Myra Brandreth before the cur- 
tain. Bouquets shoot, rocket-like, through the air, whence none can 
discover, but seemingly from the latticed gallery that runs round the 
upper circle. After the actors and scene-painter have been called, 
some friendly soul remembers the author, and Mr. Westray is loudly 
demanded. Herman goes round to Lord Earlswood’s box, whence 
he honours the British public with a languid and somewhat super- 
cilious bow. 

‘Do you think it’s a success ?’ asks his lordship, with the air 
of a man who rarely trusts himself to arrive at an opinion single- 
handed. 

‘ They’re making a good deal of noise,’ answers Herman lan- 
guidly—he is always languid with Lord Earlswood—‘ but that’s apt 
to be fallacious. I believe, as a rule, the pieces that seem doubtful 
on first nights pay best in the long-run.’ 

‘ Brandreth was magnificent,’ says the landlord of the Frivolity. 
‘I daresay the play is very clever from a literary standpoint ; but, 
as a matter of personal taste, I should have preferred opéra bouffe, 
or a modern drama, with Brandreth poisoning herself in a riding- 
habit, and rolling about the floor. I saw that done somewhere last 
year, and it took immensely. H’wever, she was great in your last 
scene.’ 

‘Mrs. Brandreth’s acting was simply superb throughout,’ replies 
Herman, with a tone of respect so pointed as to be a reproof. Lord 
Earlswood is, however, not accessible to such delicate correction. 

‘ Yes,’ he drawls, ‘ Brandreth is a first-rate all-round actress; 
but I think this piece of yours shoots over the heads of your audi- 
ence. One’s obliged to keep one’s mind on the stretch in order to 
understand it.’ 

‘That depends upon the size of one’s mind,’ answers Herman 
coolly ; ‘small minds naturally require stretching.’ 

‘ Haw!’ exclaims his lordship, with a laugh like a single knock, 
loud, startling, monosyllabic; ‘that’s not bad. Shall we go round 
and see Brandreth ?’ 

‘Certainly. I must lose no time in acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to her.’ 

There is a neat little green-baize door just outside Lord Earls- 
wood’s box, which opens on to the prompt side of the stage. His 
lordship made this door an essential feature in the architect’s plan, 
and stipulated for a private key of the same, and the box adjacent 
thereto, before he signed the lease which has made Mrs. Brandreth 
actual mistress of the theatre. He uses his key to-night with a 
sidelong glance of triumph at Herman; but although Herman has 
been admitted to the manageress’s dressing-room, Lord Earlswood 
dare go no farther than the greenroom. 
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It is a pretty little room, with a large looking-glass reaching 
from floor to ceiling at one end, in which the actors and actresses 
may survey their toilettes and themselves. A low chintz-covered 
divan runs round the rest of the room; lithographed_ portraits of 
French and English actors adorn the walls; a majolica jardiniére 
in the centre is filled with Mrs. Brandreth’s bouquets— floral tri- 
butes, which she has left there in disdainful carelessness. 

A door opens from the greenroom to the manageress’s dressing- 
room, and the greenroom is within a step or two of the prompt 
entrance. The rest of the performers are accommodated in upper 
chambers, on a level with the gallery, and agreeably warmed by the 
heated air ascending from the lower part of the house. 

‘Never mind; perhaps when we go to heaven we shall all be 
manageresses, and have ivory toilette-tables,’ says Minnie Walters, 
the little burlesque actress, as she stands before her two-and-sixpenny 
looking-glass, dabbing a final coat of prepared chalk upon her pert 
little nose, while old Mrs. Humpsby the dresser grins approvingly. 

Mrs. Brandreth is dressing ; so the two gentlemen wait, and stare 
at the people dressed for the burlesque, who run in to scrutinise their 
new costumes in the big mirror—girl cavaliers in satin trunks and 
satin boots, low comedians with false noses of cotton-wool, mytho- 
logical, fairylandish, and so on. 

‘What a lot of people!’ cries Lord Earlswood ; ‘I’m afraid it’s 
an expensive company.’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder if it were,’ answers Herman dryly. 

It seems to him that this theatre is the most costly toy that ever 
a man made for himself. It has cost Myra Brandreth her reputation 
already, and has associated her name with Lord Earlswood’s to the 
end of time, or at least to the end of the time we live in, which is 
pretty much the same thing. When a man has been dead as long 
as Homer, it must be of small consequence what the world thinks 
of him. 

The two gentlemen wait for a time that seems long to both; but 
at last the door opens, and Mrs. Brandreth appears in a dark-green 
cloth dress, made as neatly and as plainly as a riding-habit, and with 
a sealskin jacket hanging across her arm. A small sealskin hat 
crowns her dark hair; not a feather, not an ornament is visible. 
She wears a linen collar, linen cuffs, gloves the colour of her dress. 
Mrs. Brandreth has too much taste to trail elaborately-trimmed silks 
or velvets about the side-scenes of a theatre. 

‘ That’s a capital cross-country get-up, Mrs. Brandreth,’ says 
Lord Earlswood approvingly. ‘ Allow me to congratulate you on 
your performance. It must have surprised your greatest admirers.’ 

‘Thanks. I’m glad you were pleased,’ with the briefest glance 
and smile; and then, turning to Herman, she asks earnestly, ‘ Were 
you satisfied ?’ 
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‘ You have made my piece,’ he answers warmly. 

‘I never acted in a play of yours before—think of that!’ 

‘And I never had a character of mine so interpreted. You 
breathed a soul into my mould of clay.’ 

She gives him a look which glorifies her pale face—very pale 
after the excitement of the evening—a look which arouses as much 
jealousy in Lord Earlswood as that gentleman’s limited capacity for 
passion or suffering will allow. He is of a somewhat lukewarm 
temperament by nature, cooled down almost to freezing-point by 
education. But he thinks it would be a rather nice thing for Myra 
Brandreth to be something more to him than a popular actress, and 
he pursues her with as much energy as he is capable of infusing 
into any action of his life. This building a theatre for her has been 
the gratification of his last fancy, and has served to occupy that 
scantily-furnished chamber which he calls his mind. He has a 
great deal of money, and finds his chief enjoyment in getting rid of 
it. He has built yachts and kept racehorses—and the only novel 
amusement left for him has been to build a theatre. 

There is a good deal said about the play and the house, the 
effect of the decorations with a full auditorium, and Mr. Pipp the 
architect is praised for his perforated Moorish dome. 

‘Makes the theatre look rather like a parrot-cage,’ says Lord 
Earlswood, who imitates Horace in his incapacity for admiration, 
‘but it’s rather a nice idea, I daresay. Jokes—fellow who wrote 
about the house in the Builder—said it was good, and a builder- 
fellow ought to understand that kind of thing.’ 

‘ We shall call a rehearsal for twelve o’clock on Monday,’ Mrs. 
Brandreth says, turning to Herman. ‘If there is any alteration you 
would like—’ 

‘ There is none. Your acting was simply perfect, and the other 
characters were very good. I think we might apply the pruning- 
knife judiciously to some of the dialogue—when you are off the 
stage.’ 

‘ You will come on Monday, then ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Good-night, Lord Earlswood,’ says his lordship’s tenant, with 
a certain careless graciousness not altogether flattering to Algernon, 
Baron Earlswood. 

‘ Going away so soon ?’ he exclaims. 

‘It is nearly eleven, and I am rather tired. Good-night, Mr. 
Westray.’ 

She shakes hands with both gentlemen languidly, and both 
accompany her to her carriage, which is waiting at the stage-door. 
It is the neatest and quietest of broughams, the coachman middle- 
aged, puritanical in the simplicity of his dark-blue overcoat. 

‘If you could call on me to-morrow,’ says Mrs. Brandreth, as 
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an afterthought, ‘we might go through the piece together, and make 
what alterations you like in the dialogue. It would save time at 
Monday’s rehearsal.’ 

‘No doubt ; but I regret to say Sunday is a busy day with me 
just now: I shall be occupied all to-morrow.’ 

‘ What would your dear father have said if he had heard of your 
working on a Sunday ?’ remarks Mrs. Brandreth reproachfully. 

‘Unhappily the world I belong to just now is very different 
from my father’s world.’ 

‘Just now! That sounds as if you had some notion of with- 
drawing from your present life and its surroundings.’ 

‘I confess to a vague hope of being some day something better 
than an ephemeral scribbler, with a demoniacal printer’s boy always 
haunting me as affectionately as the Bottle-imp. Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

And so they part, and Myra Brandreth sinks wearily into a 
corner of the snug little brougham, and thinks that, notwithstanding 
her dainty bonbon-box of a theatre, with a landlord ready to be ridi- 
culously lenient as a creditor, despite her triumph of to-night, it is 
a hard world somehow. 

There is one man whose good word she values—whose praise 
brings maidenly blushes to her matron cheek ; for whose honest un- 
alterable love she would barter all she has ever won of prosperity or 
renown—all praises that have ever been given her by all the world 
beside—and she thinks drearily to-night that of all hopeless dreams 
that ever woman dreamed, her dream of winning his heart is the 
vainest. 

‘It was mine once,’ she tells herself; ‘that’s what makes it 
so hard to know it can never be mine again. Mine to hold or throw 
away when he was younger and better than he is now, but obscure 
and unpraised ; lost to me now that all the world praises him—now, 
when I could be so proud of him, work for him so honestly, cleave 
to him so faithfully through every change of fortune, love him best 
of all when the world grew weary of him, and fame went out like 
the flame of a candle.’ 

As in a picture she sees one bright moment of her past: a green 
lane in summer time; the sultry breathless heat of late summer; a 
steep grassy bank on which the hart’s-tongue grows tall; and two 
figures, her own and Herman’s, standing with hand clasped in hand, 
her head upon his shoulder, her eyes looking up at him proudly, 
fondly as a girl’s eyes turn to her first lover; but that picture is 
nearly ten years old, and Myra Brandreth’s thoughts and feelings 
have gone through many a change within the compass of those 
years. . ’ 
‘How bitterly true French proverbs are!’ she thinks. ‘On 


revient toujours—And I am as weak as the rest, and lament the ~ 
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treasure I cast away, and have changed my standard of value, and 
that which I counted gold now loathe as basest dross.’ 


CuHapter VII. 


‘ And now the time is winterly, 
The first love fades too: none will see, 
When April warms the world anew, 
The place wherein love grew.’ 


TEN years ago—earth younger and fresher by ten years; so 
much the more of blossoming wilderness in the southern hemisphere 
where the emigrant and the squatter has yet to set the print of his 
civilising sole; so many the more fair and pleasant places in fair 
and pleasant England which the speculative builder, with his dust 
and his bricks and his lime and mortar, has yet to disfigure. The 
world brighter and younger by a decade. Great men still living 
who now are dust; dear names still sounding in the current talk of 
life which are now written in epitaphs and remembered as house- 
hold words ; and Myra Clitheroe is a tall slip of a girl, just over her 
seventeenth birthday—birthday at which there has been an innocent 
little tea-drinking in Colonel Clitheroe’s cottage, whereto the young 
people from the Rectory have been bidden. 

Colonel Clitheroe is one of those adventurous spirits who, in the 
decline of their days, are apt to seek the repose of remote and tran- 
quil villages, where the requirements of life are narrowed by the 
simple manners of the inhabitants, where beef and mutton, and milk 
and butter, and eggs and poultry are cheap, and house-rent low, and 
air purest ether, and sky untainted by the smoke of factory chim- 
neys, and the village a quaint little cluster of low-roofed cottages 
embowered in greenery, and pigs, pigeons, and fowls in full posses- 
sion of the High-street, and the post-office and general-shop an 
institution to be wondered at, so comprehensive and universal are 
its contents. 

‘The Colonel is a man who has seen much of life. He has fought 
for Don Carlos, and derives his military title from his service in 
Spain. He has lived in Paris, Madrid, and London; has spent 
some portion of his days in South America, and is not unremem- 
bered in Mexico. But at sixty-seven years of age he has had enough 
of a nomad existence. It is pleasant to remember his wanderings 
and relate his adventures while he reposes at ease by his well- 
warmed hearth; pleasanter still to have a graceful quick- witted 
daughter always at hand to minister to his numerous little wants, 
plan his dinners, nay, even fry an omelette, or make a dish of mac- 
aroni with parmesan, on occasions; a bright clever girl, who makes 
a sovereign go as far as two dispensed by a duller housekeeper. His 
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cottage at Colehaven is the pink of prettiness, very small, but seem- 
ing so much the snugger for its smallness, daintily furnished with 
the relics of larger and more splendid abodes, picked up as occasion 
serves at sales, but always appropriate, and each object suiting its 
particular corner as perfectly as if it had been made to order for 
that very spot. This general fitness of things may in some measure 
be explained by the fact, that Colonel and Miss Clitheroe have de- 
voted as much forethought to, and taken as much pains about, the 
purchase of a second-hand what-not, work-table, or easy-chair, as 
people of larger means bestow upon the acquirement of a landed 
estate. The little old-fashioned cottage, with its thatched roof and 
pigeon-hole windows, is full of odd corners and unexpected angles, 
and in every corner there is something bright and pretty to strike 
the stranger’s eye. A triangular satinwood cabinet, with trays of 
Indian shells ; a quaint little bookcase with a few chosen volumes ; 
an old German oak commode surmounted by a blue delft jar. Myra 
is one of those active spirits who rise with the larks, and she gives 
her mornings to household duties, and flits about, light of foot, with 
gloved hands and broad linen apron, duster, and dusting brush ; 
while Sarah, the maid-of-all-work, is broiling the Colonel’s rasher 
and frying chopped potatoes for a simple Devonshire breakfast. 

Colonel Clitheroe, though a soldier of fortune, has been ever an 
honest man. It is his boast that he has lived among spendthrifts 
and social Bohemians, and yet paid his way; that no tailor remem- 
bers him with a pang; that no time-yellowed page in a fashionable 
bootmaker’s ledger records his dishonour. 

In his Devonian retirement he amuses himself with literature, 
contributes, in his small way, to the magazines, and widens his 
narrow income somewhat by this means. But the pride which he 
takes in these literary achievements is worth far more to him than 
the remuneration. At Colehaven he is looked up to as one of the 
authors of the day. A Colehaven person suddenly launched into 
London society would be infinitely surprised to find the name of 
Clitheroe unhonoured and unknown. At Colehaven Colonel Clitheroe 
occupies the same platform as Sidney Smith and Theodore Hook 
once adorned in the wider world of cities. People exhibit him 
at their dinners as a flourishing specimen of the literary lion; his 
dictum upon literature, and even upon art as a kind of half-sister 
to literature, is accepted as law; his latest intelligence of the world 
of letters heard with avidity. In fact, trading upon the smallest 
of capitals, Colonel Clitheroe finds himself a great man at Cole- 
haven, and discovers that life in this remote village, with its outlying 
country houses, more or less hospitably inclined, is better than life 
in Paris or London. 

His only daughter Myra is not quite so well satisfied with her 
surroundings at Colehaven. She has lived there nearly ten years, 
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has grown from childhood to womanhood in that narrow little world, 
and she has dim recollections of London and Paris, which are like a 
dream of the Arabian Nights. She was taken to a theatre once— 
a century ago it seems to her—and she can to this day recall the 
glitter and glory of the scene, the music, the lamplight, the people 
—more people massed in one shining circle than have been in 
Colehaven since the creation, she imagines. She looks back re- 
gretfully to her city life as if it were all represented by that one 
night at the theatre, and she asks her father wonderingly how he 
can exist in this dull old village after his experience of brighter 
worlds. 

‘My love, if I could transfer this little box with all its appur- 
tenances to the best part of Kensington, live as cheaply there as I 
do here, and be as big a man there as I am here, I would transfer 
myself to Kensington to-morrow; but as London or Paris for you 
and me would mean a shabby lodging in a third-rate neighbourhood, 
butcher’s meat at a shilling a pound, no cream or fresh eggs, and 
no county families to ask us to dinner—’ 

‘Us,’ echoes Myra fretfully. ‘Who asks me?’ 

‘ My love, you are not yet of an age to be invited to dinner- 
parties. All that will come in due course. With your beauty and ac- 
complishments how can you fail to be invited out and made much of?’ 

Myra sighs and smiles, and kisses that dear foolish papa, who 
has such a pleasant way of saying things. She knows that, with 
even less opportunities, she is more accomplished than most of the 
girls of her acquaintance ; sings better, plays more brilliantly, has 
a more general capacity for learning new things, a greater deftness 
of finger, a surer eye at archery, a more exact aim at croquet, 
superior taste in the trimming ofa dress, the adjustment of a ribbon, 
more skill in the art of making much out of little. There are the 
rectory girls, for instance, Georgina and Caroline, Herman’s sisters, 
how dowdily they contrive to dress; how dull and dark and heavy 
the rectory drawing-room looks under their industrious hands ; how 
monotonous their garden, with the same flowers blooming in it year 
after year! True that Georgie and Carrie visit a great deal among 
the poor, and work their fingers almost to the bone at Dorcas meet- 
ings, while Myra does neither; her papa insisting upon having her 
always about him, as she explains to her rectory friends plaintively. 
But in honest truth Myra would rather fry an omelette, or make a 
cup of chocolate, or grate parmesan for a dish of macaroni, than sit 
by sick-beds in stuffy cottages reading the Bible, or sew coarse 
common garments with her delicate little fingers. 

Her father is foolishly fond, perilously indulgent; praises his girl’s 
pretty looks, her sweet voice, graceful winning ways, her cleverness 
and general good management. She lives in an atmosphere of praise ; 
rises every morning to be admired, lies down at night pleased with 
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her own beauty and sweetness. The one servant is a faithful soul, 
who has lived with Colonel Clitheroe ever since he came to Cole- 
haven, and she simply worships Myra, wondering at her, as at some 
beauteous hothouse flower which has expanded and blossomed under 
her eyes. 

The people at the Rectory, the Colonel’s nearest and kindest 
neighbours, are almost as fond of Myra as if she were of their own 
flesh and blood. Many a summer afternoon she spends in the big 
old-fashioned garden with its unvarying round of old-fashioned 
flowers: flags and columbines, and larkspurs and lupins, polyanthuses, 
tiger-lilies, stocks, and sweet Williams; many a winter’s night in 
the cheerful drawing-room, or playing bagatelle or acting charades in 


the large comfortable low-ceiled chamber which is still called the 


children’s parlour. 

Myra has iutroduced charades into the rectory household. This 
slip of a girl, who can remember but one night at a theatre, has a verit- 
able passion for dramatic art. Before she entered her teens she had 
learned every word of Juliet and Queen Katherine, Constance, Lady 
Macbeth, Cordelia, and Beatrice, and she has spouted the passion- 
ate speeches to her father in the winter gloaming, while the Colonel 
smoked the pipe of placid idleness by his cheery fire, and taught by 
that loving father the girl has grown into a superb elocutionist. No 
shrill girlish treble, but the rich round tones of a cultivated organ 
swell from that column-like throat of hers. The Colonel has been 
an enthusiastic lover of the stage, and knows that Shakespearean 
round by heart, almost as well as his daughter. He is at his best 
as a dramatic critic. He teaches Myra how the O’Neil used to pause 
here, or linger fondly on a word there, or rise at such a point to 
indignant passion. He remembers Sarah Siddons’s awful whisper as 
that noble form brooded over the pit, appalling in its majestic beauty, 
while those dark intense eyes of hers seemed to pierce the gloom of 
the theatre, seeking the spirits of evil her fearful words invoked. He 
recalls Mrs. Jordan, with her gushing joy-inspiring laugh, her free 
grace, her genial self-abandonment ; and Myra hangs on his words 
with unvarying delight, and asks him again and again to describe that 
wondrous art which seems to have faded into a tradition. 

Myra, being now seventeen, exhibits her dramatic powers in the 
children’s parlour at the Rectory before select audiences of from four 
to six. ‘The Rector, like all good Conservatives, is an idolater of 
Shakespeare. 

‘If I were shut up in prison as long as John Bunyan, I would 
ask for but two books,’ he says; ‘my Bible and my Shakespeare.’ 

‘ What, George, not your fine edition of Jeremy Taylor in fifteen 
volumes ?’ cries his wife, knowing how many a small deprivation the 
Rector has endured in order to purchase that handsome calf-bound 
copy of his favourite divine. 
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‘If I had to put Shakespeare and Taylor in the scale, my love, 
honest Jeremy would kick the beam, great and eloquent as he is. 
And I'll wager that I should find as good and true a system of morals 
pithily expressed in my Shakespeare as that laid down far more 
ornately and somewhat verbosely by my amiable Jeremy. Odd, by 
the bye, that the great divine, while constantly sustaining his asser~ 
tions with quotations from the Greeks and Romans, hardly ever 
quotes the English playwright—a sure proof, one would say, that 
Shakespeare was little read, even by the erudite, in Taylor’s 
time.’ 

The Rector therefore, being a stanch Shakespearean, is delighted 
with Myra’s elocutionary displays, so soon as the girl can be per- 
suaded to recite in his hearing. Her rendering of Constance’s 
speeches he pronounces magnificent, her sleeping scene from Mac- 
beth marvellous. 

Indeed, as she stood up before them all in the children’s parlour, 
open-eyed yet sceing not, pale with deepest feeling, her low rich 
voice hushed to a solemn whisper, he must have been a captious 
critic who denied her power, or doubted that there was here the 
highest capacity for dramatic greatness. 

As for Herman—impulsive, thoughtless, and but just turned 
twenty—he absolutely bows down and worships her. 

‘I only wish you knew Greek,’ he cries ecstatically, after one of 
her performances—the charades have been put aside by this time as 
childish and trivial, and they get up little scenes from Shakespeare 
instead of those extemporised performances—‘ I'd teach you Clytem- 
nestra—in Aischylus, you know. That full round voice of yours 
would be magnificent in Greek verse.’ 

And thereon the youthful Oxonian rolls out the description of 
the beacon fires that greeted the return of Agamemnon, opening his 
mouth very wide. 

‘What a lot of “koi” and ‘‘oi” there is in it!’ cries Myra, 
laughing. ‘ What a pity Aischylus didn’t write in English !’ 

Myra, just at this time, though three years younger than Her- 
man, has an air of being his senior by ever so much. She has been 
& woman ever since she was twelve; has been purse-bearer and 
general manager in the dainty cottage; has been allowed to know 
all the ins and outs of her father’s affairs, which, in their small way, 
are somewhat intricate. She is a woman in the full consciousness 
of her beauty and her powers, and she is a woman in ambitious 
longing for renown. 

How many a time, sitting on the hearthrug at her father’s slip- 
pered feet in the friendly gloaming—that gentle half-light in which 
people let slip their innermost thoughts and desires more freely than 
in the glare of day or gas—she has exclaimed, ‘ Papa, I mean to 
famous !’ 
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‘My love, you have talents and good looks to make you distin- 
guished anywhere ; but—’ 

‘Don’t say ‘‘ but,”’ papa; there must be no buts. Do you re- 
member that awful epitaph, ‘‘ Here lies one whose name was writ 
in water”? IfI thought that line would describe me when I am 
dead, I don’t believe I could bear the burden of living. I don’t 
long for money, as some people do. I haven’t the faintest desire 
for horses and carriages, or a big house, or a regiment of servants, 
or even handsome dress, or rank, or station; but I want to be 
famous.’ 

‘My pet, I have little doubt that you’ll make a brilliant mar- 
riage by and by, when you are old enough to visit among the county 
people’—Mpyra being, at the time of this conversation, about fifteen 
and a half. 

‘What, and owe everything to my husband, like Lady Teazle !’ 
cries the girl, pushing back a cloud of loose chestnut hair from her 
small decided face. ‘No, papa, I mean never to marry; I mean 
to be famous. Papa’—coaxingly—‘ would you very much object to 
my going on the stage, like Mrs. Siddons ?’ 

‘Myra!’ exclaims the outraged father, ‘do you happen to re- 
member my family ?’ . 

The Colonel is an offshoot of some noble family tree. He be- 
longs to a clan whose chieftain is a certain Lord Perranzabuloe—a 
fetish to whom all the clan bow themselves down with slavish wor- 
ship, though he has never been known to confer the smallest benefit 
upon any one of them, being a little old man who lives obscurely 
and unsocially in a suburban villa, like an irreligious recluse, drinks 
himself to the verge of delirium tremens, and suffers the dominion 
of an Italian opera-dancer. Yet the clan refer to him none the less 
proudly, and rarely utter half a dozen sentences at any social gather- 
ing without some happy allusion to ‘ my cousin Lord Perranzabuloe.’ 

To Myra’s mortal eye, her father’s family has been as invisible 
as Mrs. Micawber’s relations; but to her mind’s eye they have fre- 
quently presented themselves, the Colonel reverting to them in all 
discussions as awful powers to be praised and propitiated, like the 
Greek Eumenides, and, like them, beings of malignant tendencies. 

‘What would my family say if a daughter of mine were to be- 
come an actress ?’ ejaculates Colonel Clitheroe. ‘ Conceive the feel- 
ings of Lord Perranzabuloe !’ 

‘But, papa, as you say he’s generally tipsy, his feelings must 
be a little blunted by this time,’ remarks Myra. ‘And as for our 
relations, I daresay, in a general way, they are very grand, and it’s 
rather nice to see their names in the papers occasionally ; but as 
they have never condescended to seem aware of my existence, I can- 
not understand why they need feel injured by my going on the stage. 
Besides, I could change my name.’ 
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‘Change it as you might, the fact would leak out; the world 
would discover that Colonel Clitheroe’s daughter was on the stage.’ 

A year and a half later Myra is seventeen, and the same subject 
is again discussed as father and daughter sit by their homely hearth, 
the ruddy firelight shining on the girl’s eager face, and sparkling in 
her dark hazel eyes. 

‘Papa, was Mrs. Siddons a very wicked woman ?’ 

‘My dear, what can suggest such a question? Mrs. Siddons 
was the pink of propriety. She was received at the royal table at 
Frogmore—sat down to dinner with the King and Queen.’ 

‘ And Miss O’Neil, was she wicked ?’ 

‘Miss O’Neil was as much distinguished for her virtue as her 
genius. She married into the baronetage. You may see her name in 
Burke.’ 

‘Then why do you object to my going on the stage, papa? 
Why do you say Lord Perranzabuloe would be outraged, and all our 
family indignant ?’ 

‘Because the stage is not well thought of as a profession, my 
love.’ 

‘ But why not, papa ?’ 

The Colonel twirls his gray moustache, at a loss for a reply. 

‘ Well—my dear—you see—there have been disreputable people 
on the stage.’ 

‘But there have been disreputable painters, papa. That poor 
Morland, for instance, whom you were talking about the other day, 
who drank so, and used to paint with a glass of brandy-and-water in 
his left hand, and sent some pigs to the pawnbroker’s before they 
were dry, so that the pawnbroker rubbed out one little pig accident- 
ally with his thumb. Yet nobody calls painting a disreputable pro- 
fession. And there have been wicked people who wrote books ; 
wicked lawyers, even great judges; and sometimes even a wicked 
clergyman. Why should people look down upon the stage as a pro- 
fession ?’ 

Again the Colonel twirls his moustache, and knows not how to 
answer this eager disputant. 

Meanwhile the girl’s love of dramatic art grows with her power 
of expression. Her taste, her untutored talents astonish every one. 
With a few old shawls and scarves and worthless odds and ends she 
can attire herself with a wondrous grace and picturesqueness. Her 
rapid changes of costume are like sleight-of-hand. The charm and 
variety of her elocution, the beauty of her voice, the vivacity and 
expression which constitute the chief charm of her small finely-cut 
face, are admired by every member of her narrow circle, but by none 
so ardently as by Herman Westray. There is just enough, in her 
unlikeness to all other women, to catch the fancy of a young man ; 
and before that last Long Vacation is over, Herman is deeply in love, 
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with the one only true, absorbing, unchanging, eternal passion which 
attacks a -youth of twenty as ferociously as whooping-cough lays its 
iron grip upon tender infancy. ; 

So in that shady lane which Mrs. Brandreth so vividly remem- 
bers, Herman tells Colonel Clitheroe’s daughter his love; and she 
responds, sobbing, that she means to be single all her life, and fa- 
mous—-solitary and miserable, perhaps, like a female Childe Harold, 
but at any price famous. And then, wooed persistently, a fond arm 
encircling her, dark-blue eyes looking down into hers, words coming 
swiftly—words that seem eloquent as noblest verse—the girl is won 
to admit that if she could love any one, it would be Herman; if she 
could resign her hope of fame for any one, it would be for Herman ; 
if she could consent to die inglorious, but live loving and beloved— 
if she could submit to have her name written in water—it would be 
for Herman; nay, at last, that she does love him—that she will forego 
all things for his sake—will be his for all time: so soon as he shall 
have taken orders, and that curacy which is his present object and 
hope shall be obtained by him. Thus they leave the lane plighted 
lovers; and Myra, although deeply happy, resigns with a regretful 
sigh all thought of being as famous as Miss O’Neil. 

Herman goes back to Oxford, and reads harder than ever; and 
just at this time a fever of strong opinion quickens the pulse of 
thought at that grave old university. Some take the fever one way, 
some another. Some tranquil souls escape the fiery blast unscathed. 
Some go over to Rome, some stop short at Ritualism. Some find 
their convictions overthrown like a rickety temple of frailest car- 
pentry, and go in for unbelief. Herman takes the infection badly, 
and joins these last. He discovers that his convictions are not 
earnest enough for the Church—that too much Aristotle has been 
the death of his spiritualism. He shrinks from announcing this 
change of feeling to the dear old father at home, or the fond faithful 
mother, or the pious sisters; but he writes a long and wild epistle 
to Myra, which she does not understand in the least, and sends her 
Shelley, by way of pioneer of his new opinions, whom she compre- 
hends even less. 

Before this year is out the good-natured old Colonel dies sud- 


‘denly of an apoplectic seizure—sad result of ten years’ case and good 


eating—and a member of the invisible family comes forward to take 
possession of Myra: a female member, a military widow, with a 
strong moustache and a manner suggestive of cavalry—a lady who 
resides at Bath, in which city she is honoured and admired as Mrs. 
Major Pompion. Mrs. Major Pompion is the late Colonel’s half- 
sister, and consequently Myra’s aunt. 

‘Remember, my dear, I am a Clitheroe,’ she says proudly. 
‘My father married twice. His first wife, your father’s mother, 
was connected with trade—her people supplied ships with biscuits 
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and ropes, and that kind of thing—wealthy but plebeian. My mother 
was @ baronet’s seventh daughter, and as poor as a church mouse. 
You see I am not afraid of putting things in plain English.’ 

Mrs. Pompion knows all the best people in Bath, and under 
Mrs. Pompion’s military escort Myra sees more society than would 
have been possible at Colehaven, were the county people never so 
friendly. Mrs. Major Pompion’s circle is strong in the martial 
element, and by the time Myra has left off her mourning that young 
lady is better posted up in military affairs than any other damsel in 
Bath. Her singing, her vivacity, her elocution—for she is pre- 
vailed upon to give a recitation at a small friendly party now and 
then—win her a host of admirers, and one day, being deeply offended 
with Herman’s neglect of her last letter—his father is dead by this 
time, and he is fighting the battle of life, heavily weighted—Myra 
Clitheroe listens to the blandishments of a certain Captain Brand- 
reth, who has pursued her for the last six months, and breaks her 
troth to Herman Westray. This Captain Brandreth—Charley Brand- 
reth among his intimates—is good-looking, hare-brained, good- 
natured, extravagant—not rich in the present, but with large ex- 
pectations, and heir-presumptive to a baronetcy. 

Mrs. Major Pompion is delighted at this turn of affairs. Mrs. 
Major Pompion is all over Bath in her hired landau next day an- 
nouncing dear Myra’s engagement. She has taken the girl out of 
kindly feeling, as well as family pride—it wouldn’t do for a Clitheroe 
to go out in the world as a nursery governess, or serve in a shop— 
but she has never intended the girl to hang upon her for years, and 
here is a most eligible opportunity for planting the sweet child out 
in life. 

So Myra is allowed no time to change her mind—no opportunity 
for drawing back; arrangements are made with wondrous prompt- 
ness—preparations hurried on. She has hardly time to think. 

‘I shall give you your trousseau, my love, and it shall be worthy 
of a Clitheroe,’ says Mrs. Major Pompion affectionately. ‘If I 
should find myself crippled by and by in consequence of the outlay, 
you will be able to make it up to me when Charley comes into his 
property.’ 

The affianced Captain is ‘ Charley’ already with Mrs. Major 
Pompion. 

Charley is not actually disagreeable, and is desperately in love. 
He plunges into debt for presents—gloves, bouquets, theatre and 
concert tickets. Myra’s days and nights go by in a whirligig of 
small pleasures—and one morning she awakes to find it is her 
wedding-day. 

She is honestly sorry for Herman—whom she remembers rather 
as the boy she played with years ago than as the young man who 
wooed her in the lane. She has written him a pretty little penitent 
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letter, blaming herself very much, and assuring him that she is not 
worthy his regret; but to this letter there has been no reply. 

So they are married, and Myra begins the wildest, gayest, and 
for a time perhaps, just while the novelty lasts, the happiest life 
she has ever known. She is the belle of the garrison, a queen in 
her small way. That histrionic genius of hers now comes into full 
play. She acts in drawing-room theatricals, and by and by Charley 
and his brother- officers go mad upon acting, and get up amateur 
performances in concert-rooms and theatres—for the benefit of some 
charitable institution or other—and the regiment loses its head 
generally, inspired—bewitched, the colonel says—by Mrs. Brand- 
reth ; until one day there is a muddle in the accounts after one of 
these amateur performances—out of ninety-seven pounds fourteen 
and sixpence gross returns only nine pounds fifteen being forth- 
coming for the Colour-Sergeants’ Widows and Orphans Fund. The 
rent of the room is ten guineas, the gas two; the regimental band- 
master has received a douceur of five; printing has cost five more; 
hire of costumes another ten. There is an awful deficit somehow, 
which Charley, who is treasurer and acting-manager, finds himself 
powerless to explain— whereupon Captain Brandreth is politely 
advised by his colonel that the wisest thing he can do is to sell his 
commission forthwith. He submits to the painful necessity, and he 
and Myra spend that autumn—the third of their wedded life—in 
furnished lodgings at Leamington. 

Perhaps the disgrace breaks Charley’s heart. Hard to be broken 
—put to open shame among his brother-officers—for a paltry fifty 
pounds, which has been muddled away somehow while he was carry- 
ing the daily proceeds of the sale of tickets loose in his waistcoat- 
pockets, meaning to square up and make all things straight at a 
convenient opportunity. At any rate, he takes to drinking deeply 
and riding wildly, and between the two contrives to get his neck 
broken one mild misty November morning out with Lord Leigh’s 
hounds, and thus make a sudden end of Myra’s wedded life. 

All the old brother-officers are kind to the poor lonely little 
widow—too kind, perhaps; for Myra is too attractive to escape 
slander, and women friends she has none. Poor Charley has died 
before his expectations could become realities, and Mrs. Major Pom- 
pion feels that her niece has thrown away her chances, and severely 
reprobates Myra’s dramatic follies as the primary cause of Charley’s 
ruin and death. Nay, have there not been two children born to 
that frivolous young couple, one of whom would have been heir to 
Charley’s expectations had death spared the frail sprig of humanity. 
And even the untimely decease of these innocents Mrs. Major Pom- 
pion puts down to the account of Myra’s infatuation for the drama. 

‘Poor little neglected things!’ cries the lady to her gossips ; 
‘what chance could they have with a mother who thought more of 
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acting Lady Gay Spanker than of nursing her babies? And those 
. precious treasures heirs-presumptive to fifteen thousand a year !’ 

Retribution—fell, dire, and fully deserved—has fallen upon Myra 
Brandreth. That is the sentence of condemnation pronounced by 
the Vehmgericht of Bath. 

Thus, deserted by her aunt and female friends, pitied and be- 
friended by her husband’s intimates, Myra begins the world for the 
third time, under a cloud. And now the time has come for her to 
realise that old dream and desire of her childhood. She stands quite 
alone. The small estate she inherits from her husband would just 
serve to maintain her in obscurity; but Myra cannot submit to dwell 
for ever in obscurity. She goes to London, sees agents and man- 
agers, and of her own unaided energy procures an appearance as 
Juliet, on an off night, at a West-end theatre. She is successful 
enough to obtain an immediate offer of a leading position from a 
provincial manager; and from that hour her progress is essentially 
rapid. A year later she is the principal comedy actress at a first- 
class London theatre, her talent an established fact, press and public 
alike on her side, her triumph complete. She has won the prize she 
pined for in her early girlhood—realised that vision she had so often 
seen in the winter gloaming, sitting at her father’s feet, looking into 
the ruddy coals, and beholding a glorified picture of herself, radiant, 
resplendent, with a city at her feet. 

The dear old father is gone—he who would so have rejoiced in 
her success—who would have been rejuvenated by her fame —the 
kind old father, whom she had fondly loved, after her impulsive in- 
considerate fashion ; and poor Charley too, whom she liked passably 
well. She is very lonely, and gladly receives flatteries and small 
attentions, for lack of love; and thus gives more license to Lord 
Earlswood’s admiration than the world deems altogether wise. He 
has rarely spent a téte-d-téte half-hour in her society—so rarely that 
he can count the occasions, and treasures the memory of them ; yet 
the world couples their names, and pityingly murmurs, ‘ Poor Lady 
Earlswood, what has she done that she takes things so quietly ?’ 

Soon after Myra’s establishment as one of the stars of the dra- 
matic hemisphere Herman Westray publishes that book by which 
he attains notoriety —half-sister of Fame—at a leap; and as his 
reputation grows, and the world praises him, and women shed tears 
over his pages, the popular actress looks back with a sigh to those 
unforgotten days when he was hers—lying at her feet in the late 
August noontides, in the misty September twilights—her slave, with 


nothing in the world to do 
‘but tend 


Upon the hours and times of her desire.’ 
She has thought of him many a time in the careless years of her 
maxtied life, when Charley’s inanity has come home to her a little 
Turrp Serres, Vou. V. F.8. Vou. XXV. x 
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more sharply than usual—when the fact that she was wedded to a 
fool has jarred upon some sensitive chord in her nature. She has 
thought of him very often in her solitary widowhood, wondering whe- 
ther he will ever come back to her—wondering why he does not 
come—thinking him hard and unkind for withholding his notice and 
his praise, now that all the world notices and praises her. 

She is among the first to read his books. O, how they speak to 
her of the days that are gone—of himself! He has laid his own 
heart upon the dissecting-table, and anatomised, vivisected its every 
pulse, its every throe. She knows now how utterly that heart was 
hers—how torn and wounded by her desertion—how embittered by 
her falsehood. She comes face to face with him once more, in those 
vivid pages, and the very breath of her youth comes back to her. 
She hears his passionate words. She is young and true and be- 
loved again, ready to surrender all else that life can yield her for 
his dear sake. She reads, and the smouldering love flames up with 
a brighter, stronger fire than of old, and she knows that she loves 
her first lover still, and must so love him to the end of life. 

One day, at a garden-party on the banks of the Thames—a party 
given by a popular comedian—an assembly at once artistic, literary, 
and dramatic—Herman and Myra meet again, so changed both of 
them by seven years of severance: man of the world, woman of the 
world, accomplished in the polite art of self-repression both. She 
greets him with graceful tranquillity; he renews an old acquaintance 
with gracious candour. They talk of the dear old dead fathers, the 
old home, to which neither would like to return, though they praise 
it so pathetically ; and from that time the popular actress and the 
popular author are friends. Herman spends his Sunday afternoons 
in Myra’s drawing-room in Bloomsbury—she has no grand preten- 
sions, famous though she is—and the world begins to exclaim, 
‘ Poor Lord Earlswood ! 

But in three years of pleasant easy-going friendship not one word 
of the old love has Herman ever spoken. His very friendliness is 
the most puissant armour against the shafts of love. And Myra 
knows that the passionate past is dead and buried, and fears no art 
of hers may ever charm it back to life again; yet would give half 
her life—yes, all the later elderly half of existence—for the power 
to make love young again, as Medea revived the youth of Auson. 








_—— 
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Cuapter VIII. 


‘T had died for this last year, to know 
You loved me. Who shall turn on fate ? 
I care not if love come or go 
Now, though your love seek mine for mate— 
It is too late. 


‘ You loved me and you loved me not; 
A little, much, and overmuch, 
Will you forget as I forget ? 
Let all dead things lie dead ; none such 
Are soft to touch !’ 


THE winter season grows older. The Frivolity Theatre is a suc- 
cess. Lavish expenditure in the beautification of the house; a cer- 
tain flavour of aristocracy which pertains to it on account of its 
patrician owner; Mrs. Brandreth’s popularity; a well-chosen com- 
pany, and a good play—have achieved the desired result. The Fri- 
volity is the fashion. Its stalls are engaged a fortnight in advance ; 
its private boxes are rarely given away, never empty. The best people . 
go to the Frivolity, sure of not being outraged by anything vulgar in 
dress or dialogue. Mrs. Brandreth’s correct taste is a kind of war- 
ranty. Patronised by the aristocracy, and crowded nightly by the 
upper middle classes, the theatre pays, and pays well. Lord Earls- 
wood has no occasion to be indulgent about his rent; Mrs. Brandreth’s 
cheque reaches him, in the most formal manner, on quarter-day. 
Vainly he carries it back to her ; vainly urges that, instead of wasting 
her profits on such an outside matter as rent, she should remove to 
some pretty house near the Parks, and set up her own victoria and 
brougham, instead of driving a hired fly, with a jog-trot gray horse 
very much in request at Bloomsbury weddings, and as well known 


at evening parties as the linkman. 


Myra smiles at the suggestion. 

‘One swallow does not make a summer,’ she replies, ‘ nor does 
one lucky season insure a permanent success. We may be playing 
to empty benches next year. Besides, these rooms serve my pur- 
pose well enough, and are larger than any I could get at the West- 
end at four times the rent I pay for these.’ 

His lordship glances round the apartment with a depreciating 
eye, but is fain to own that it is ‘ not half a bad kind of room, after 
all.’ It is an old-fashioned drawing-room in Bloomsbury-square, 
panelled, lofty, spacious. The furniture is ancient, like the room ; 
ponderous, but so thoroughly in harmony with the room as to have 
a certain grace and beauty of its own. A hundred trifles of Myra 
Brandreth’s arrangement and devising lend their charm to the heavy 
old chairs and tables; a carved Indian davenport, by Deschamps of 
Madras, stands open in one of the deeply-recessed windows ; old 
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china, old Venetian glass, from the cottage at Colehaven, light up 
the dim corners on this dusky afternoon with gleams of brightness 
and colour; book-stands, Parian statuettes of opera singers, just 
imported from Paris, bronzed candelabra from Barbedienne’s, the 
heterogeneous offerings of admiring acquaintance, beautify the room. 
The tall looking-glass over the chimney, in its old-fashioned pillared 
frame, reflects firelight and colour and glitter; heavy folds of deep 
claret-coloured cloth drape the windows. The room is full of rich 
yet subdued colour; the open grand piano, the pile of crimson- 
bound music-books, the reading-stand by Myra’s low arm-chair, 
all have their grace in his lordship’s eye. 

‘ How beautiful you would make Redhill Park !’ he exclaims, 
thinking of that lordly mansion in Surrey, where Lady Earlswood 
rules supreme in a solitude as of Mount Athos or La Trappe, and 
carries Evangelical principles to the verge of fanaticism. 

‘I daresay Redhill is beautiful without any help of mine,’ re- 
plies Myra, feeling that they are getting upon dangerous ground. 
Lord and Lady Earlswood’s relations for the last five years have 
- been an armed neutrality. Her ladyship exercises the gifts and 
graces of the Spirit at Redhill; deals out hop-sack clothing and 
horse-cloth blankets, tracts, and ghostly counsel to all the old women 
of the neighbourhood, and never mentions his lordship without a 
shudder, as a brand predoomed to burning, not born that he might 
be judged, but judged before he was born. 

His lordship meanwhile leads the life which beseems him ; 
not a particularly profitable life, it must be owned, to himself or any 
one else, saving always certain West-end tradesmen and a staff of 
overpaid servants. He thinks with a regretful sigh of what that 
ancestral home of his might have been if Myra had been in his 
own set, and he had met and loved her in time. Worse than vain 
to think of her now. It is not her virtue that appals him, but 
her indifference ; indifference not to himself alone, but to all things 
that tempt other women. 

So Myra pays her rent, and Lord Earlswood tells people that 
that theatrical venture of his is a lucky hit, and pays him nearly 
five per cent. Myra occupies her old-fashioned Bloomsbury-square 
apartments, and lives as quietly as a curate, and is actually saving 
money; for although not greedy of gain, she has had enough of 
the education of poverty to know that it is well to be a few hun- 
dreds in advance of one’s daily needs. She dresses exquisitely on 
and off the stage; but as her own artistic taste, and not other 
people’s extravagance, rules her toilette, its cost is in no way 
ruinous. 


Herman she sees occasionally on a Sunday afternoon, on which 
day her room is sometimes crowded with callers; but not every 
Sunday afternoon, as he was wont to come to her last year, dining 
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with her sometimes, and staying late into the evening, talking liter- 
ature and art, or that pleasant worldly talk in which the merits 
and reputations, intellectual gifts and social qualities, of our dearest 
friends come under the scalpel. When she upbraids him with the 
rareness of his visits, he tells her that he is deep in a new book, 
a story which is to be something better than his old stories, truer 
to nature, higher and purer in art; something which some other 
writer, lauded for qualities which he, Herman, is supposed to lack, 
might have written. 

‘I foresee a failure,’ says Mrs. Brandreth, jealous of the work 
which robs her of his society. ‘Do you remember that story in 
Forster’s Goldsmith of the man who amused the audience of Covent 
Garden, while the curtain was down, by a very clever imitation of a 
cow? Emboldened by their applause he essayed other animals, when 
a Scottish voice from the gallery cried, ‘‘ Stick to the coo, mon!” 
Don’t you think that having succeeded in one line it is hazardous 
to attempt another ?’ 

‘ Thanks for the friendly caution, but I don’t believe honest 
work can ever be thrown away; and if my next book prove a failure, 
the labour I shall have given it will be not the less helpful to me as 
an artist. There are books a man writes which are like the solfeggi 
that make a singer’s voice flexible; there may be nothing in the 
solfegei, but when that voice attacks a real melody, the strength of 
past labour is its glory. I am ready to accept my failures as educa- 
tion.’ 

‘How much you have altered since last winter!’ says Myra 
thoughtfully. 

‘ For the worse, perhaps ?’ 

‘I won't say that; but you have grown serious—serious @ faire 
Srémir.’ 

‘May not a man be in earnest now and then ?” 

‘Perhaps. But the now and then should be very far apart. 
Your late earnestness is chronic. I want you to write me a comedy 
for Easter; all grace and sparkle ; modern to extremity; crystallis- 
ing the very life of the day; a photograph of the season; as per- 
sonal as you can make it without being libellous.’ 

‘My Muse is not as the Muse of Foote, and does not delight in 
personality. Besides, I doubt ifI shall write for the stage this 
year.’ 

‘What, not after the success of Hemlock! You have acknow- 
ledged that it has paid you better than anything you have done in 
literature.’ 

‘ Remuneration is not the ultimate aim of art.’ 

‘ Perhaps not ; but it would be rather unkind of you to refuse to 
write for me, when you know that my success in life depends on 
the success of the Frivolity.’ 
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‘And my last piece having succeeded, does it follow that my 
next will be equally fortunate? The Derby is rarely won two con- 
secutive years by the same stable. Why not try a new hand ?’ 

Myra shrugs her shoulders impatiently. She had rather fail 
in a play of his—or, at least, rather sustain a weak play of his by 
the power of her acting—than produce a better play by any one else. 
And he cannot see this; he cannot understand thai it is sweet to 
her to be allied with him even in art.. Those fine shades of a woman’s 
feeling are beyond his comprehension, artist though he is. 

In all their friendly intercourse of the last three years neither 
has ever spoken of their dead past. Myra would give worlds to 
break the ice that covers those deep waters of memory; but Her- 
man is silent, and she dare not approach the subject. However 
deeply he may have felt her abandonment of him long ago, he has 
evidently forgiven her now. The fact of his forgiveness is more 
galling to her soul than his fiercest wrath could be. Nay, could 
she but make him angry she would have cause for hope. 

The season wears on—January, February, March. London is 
filling, but as yet there is no sign of Mr. Morcombe or of the bill 
for the extension of the Pen-y-craig Railway. Herman takes the 
trouble to hunt up a friend versed in parliamentary business, in the 
hope of discovering when the Pen-y-craig extension is likely to come 
on; but the dim future reveals not the form of Pen-y-craig. Herman 
has heard nothing of the Lochwithian family from Richard Dew- 
rance, who has accepted the charge of a Protestant flock in the 
south of France, where his convictions are widening every day, 
until between his acceptation of the reformed Church and that older 
faith from which it is an outcome there runs but a narrow brooklet 
of difference. 

March sees the publication of Herman’s new novel, the book in 
which he has striven to rise out of his old familiar self into some- 
thing better; the story which in his heart of hearts he has dedi- 
cated to Editha Morcombe, the girl who has been but a passing 
shadow across his life, and yet, unawares, has deeply influenced his 
thoughts. 


Alas for the fate of faithful work and lofty aspirations! The . 


book is a failure. Kindly critics condemn with faint praise, recognise 
the intention of the writer, applaud the idyllic symplicity of the 
story, the purity of the sentiments, and give their readers a general 
impression of weakness and a half-realised design. The Censor— 
in a slashing article three columns long—falls upon the fated 
volumes hip and thigh ; ruthless as Jeffrey in his attack upon 
Wordsworth. ‘ Extract the acid cynicism and the half-veiled immo- 
rality from Mr. Westray’s style, and the result is about as palat- 
able as lemonade without lemon or sugar,’ says the Censor, summing 
up with the grand air of impartiality and more than papal infalli- 
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bility which distinguishes that journal. ‘ His Last Love is a 
novel which a schoolgirl might be proud to have written, for the 
grammar is faultless and the French quotations in no case misspelt. 
It is a work which Mr. Tupper might father without fear of lessen- 
ing his hold upon the middle-class intellect, and it is a curious 
illustration of the depth of bathos to which a really clever writer 
may descend when he tries to dazzle his admirers in a line of art 
for which he lacks every element of success. Only to a Balzac is it 
given to create a Cousine Bette and a Lys dans la Vallée. Let Mr. 
Westray stick to tinsel, with which he has achieved some rather 
brilliant effects, and not waste his labour in deep-sinking operations 
upon an imagination which does not abound in gold.’ 

No voice has come down from heaven to pronounce the Censor 
infallible, and even earthly opinion varies in its estimate of that 
journal’s wisdom and disinterestedness ; yet this review wounds Her- 
man as keenly as ifall the voices of heaven and earth had proclaimed 
the critic’s judgment unassailable. His book is the expression of all 
that was best and truest in his mind, and neither press nor public 
care a straw for it. His publishers politely regret that the second 
edition has been somewhat slower in sale than any previous work of 
the author’s; altogether, Herman is compelled to confess that the 
book is a failure. 

He drops in upon Myra on Sunday evening. Yesterday’s Cen- 
sor lies open on her reading-desk, and that expressive face of hers 
wears an indignant look. It changes at sight of him to a tender 
sympathy ; she comes to him without a word and takes his hand af- 
fectionately, as if he had just lost some one very dear to him. The 
ridiculous element in the position strikes him sharply—despite the 
actual pain which has attended his disappointment. 

‘You were a true prophet, you see, Myra. The critics con- 
demn my book. I see you have been reading the Censor.’ 

There is something else which he sees—traces of tears around 
the dark eyes—angry tears which she has wiped away hastily at 
his entrance. 

‘It is infamous—unjust—malignant !’ . 

‘Malignant ? Not the least in the world. If I were to meet 
the writer to-morrow, we should be bosom friends. But the Censor 
is nothing without slashing criticism. Iam sorry to say the book 
is a failure—even an adverse review won't help it. But, as I told 
you before, a book written is so much labour done—the worker must 
be the better for it.’ 

‘Your book is lovely—I have read and cried over it—good, 
true, pure, noble! O Herman, if you knew how I feel any in- 
justice to you!’ 

One thing he does know—that they are getting upon dangerous 
ground. Myra is more excited than he has ever seen her, even on 
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the opening night of the season, when the fortunes of the new 
theatre were at stake. Hectic spots burn in her cheeks—the dark 
hazel eyes are feverishly bright. 

‘It is kind and friendly of you to take this matter to heart,’ he 
replies in his calmest tones ; ‘ but, believe me, you distress yourself 
needlessly.’ 

‘Kind and friendly! How can you talk of kindness and friend- 
liness from me to you! Herman, do you think I have forgotten ? 
Can you have so utterly forgotten on your part as to believe it 
possible for me to forget ?’ with passionate tears. ‘I threw away 
your love when it was verily mine—foolish—ignorant of my own 
heart. O Herman, can it never be mine again? can the dear old 
days never come back? I was little more than a child when I 
wronged you, and had but a child’s knowledge of your worth. I 
am a woman now, educated by sorrow; and my love for you—my 
knowledge of you—has grown with my growth. Can I never win 
back what I lost? Am I so worthless a creature, I whom the 
world praises, that my penitence and my love count for nothing with 
you, Herman ?’ she asks with piteous pleading. 

Five minutes ago, and, to herself, this confession would have 
seemed of all things the most impossible. The words have burst 
from her in a little gust of passion, sudden as a stormy blast rushing 
in at a rashly-opened casement. She turns from Herman, after that 
last question, stricken with shame, and seout bes head upon the 
mantelpiece, hiding the crimson of her tearful face. __ 

He approaches her, takes her kand in his, ever so gently, and 
with gravest tenderness replies : 

‘ My dear, the age of miracles is past, and in our days the dead 
do not come back to life. I shall be your friend always, Myra ; 
your lover never again.’ 
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Peruaps there never smiled a brighter antumn than that of the year 
1865. After an August which can only be described as disgraceful 
to the clerk of the weather, inasmuch as it all but disorganised the 
R.Y.S. Regatta, and spoiled alike the temper of bowlers and the 
toilettes of their fair spectators, September opened with such heat 
as sent all London which happened to be in town flying down to 
tichmond and Greenwich in search of cooling drinks, and viands 
from which the element of grease had been eliminated by gastro- 
nomic science, or at all events disguised under mystic sauces. 

As I am on one of my pet hobbies, I may as well pause incon- 
tinently to inquire why and wherefore English cooks cannot concoct 
a menu? Why, alas, out of thirteen courses should eleven be as 
brown as a berry? And why should nearly all have precisely the 
same taste? On the other side of the Channel, your soup is pink 
or white, your fish yellow, your entrée green, whilst the piece de 
résistance alone approaches the inevitable burnt umber. Each sauce 
has its own distinct flavour; and those two horrors of the English 
kitchen, the flour-box and the onion, are not permitted to glutinise 
or taint every mortal dish and each unoffending sauce. The con- 
sequence is that the foreigner, with infinitely inferior materials, 
gives you a dinner, which when eaten is done with; whereas the 
native sits you down to a feed, which reminds you forcibly of 
Webbe’s famous glee : 


‘ Discord, dire sister of the slaught’ring power, 
Small at her birth, but rising every hour.’ 


However, to descend from romance to reality: in the afore- 
mentioned autumn of ’65, two travellers might have been observed 
on the Shoreditch platform, clad in the ordinary garb of the British 
tourist, but with rather more of the devil-me-care air about their 
faces than is usual even in pleasure-seekers; perhaps for one reason 
because they were young and jovially minded ; for another, because 
they had got a biggish banker’s account in circular notes concealed 
beneath the folds of their jackets, and the comfortable assurance 
that when that was melted there was more to come by the simple 
use of the continental postage and telegraph system. 

‘Well,’ said the elder, with an air of languid indifference, ‘ if 
I’m to get the tickets, hadn’t we better settle where to go to? 
Shall we say Rotterdam or—’ 

‘ Rotter how much ?’ asked his companion. 
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‘Confound your low waggery! We've got to get the luggage 
registered for somewhere. I don’t care two straws where—St. 
Petersburg, Constantinople, Jerusalem, only it must be somewhere.’ 

A grinning porter ventured to mutter between his teeth some- 
thing about coopongs and Cologne. 

‘ That’s it!’ ejaculated the younger. 

‘Eh, what? Cologne? Allright. I’m your man. We'll do 
the Rhine, and have a shunt at the tables somewhere or other.’ 

Away spun the gay train to Harwich, where the Great Eastern 
afforded an excellent dinner. Then, after a glass of cognac just to 
keep off the cold and something worse, they went on board the 
steamer, whose nose was turned in the direction of the coast of 
that marvellous submarine land Holland. 

Ten average days in the country of toys, clocks, and organs, of 
canards, canaille, canaux, a week’s dawdle in Belgium, another 
week on the Rhine, and our travellers were to be discovered located 
at the Hotel Victoria, Bingen, which, as all the world knows, is 
opposite the two most fragrant of the Rhineland vineyards, the 
Rudesheim and Assmanshausen. 

And here we may take breath from all this severe locomotion 
in order to glance at the physique of our two young friends. 

They were altered, in this way. The elder, who at starting 
was smooth-shaved, with just the most modest fringe of whisker, 
had developed into something between a scrubbing-brush and a 
hedgehog. The action of the sun had removed so much of the 
outer cuticle of his hands and face as to cause him to resemble an 
aboriginal native of the other hemisphere ; whilst the gunpowder- 
dust of the Taunus-bahn had taken all the shine out of his once 
gorgeous tourist-suit. Nature had made this man dark, straight, 
and square; appetite and ale superadded obesity, though not in 
excess. Study perhaps aided the former, and palliated the effects 
of the latter. Not to be prosy, you would have defined him as a 
jolly fellow with a fair share of brains. 

His friend, before leaving London, had exhibited a moustache 
unsatisfactory both in quantity and quality, with a few hairs in odd 
places about his face. An Antwerp barber, having shrugged his 
shoulders at such raggedness of visage, had caused this thoughtless 
being to reflect on his personal appearance, a reflection which per- 
haps was enhanced by the terrible spectacle of his brother-traveller, 
whose outline certainly seemed to offer a major and minor premiss 
in favour of the original Sheffield blade. The outcome whereof 
was, that the aforesaid barber received an order to cut it all off, 
which he obeyed by shaving his countenance up to the level of his 
eyebrows. A bright-faced Saxon was this young fellow, with just 
one of those wax-doll faces which when shaved remind you of their 
pretty sisters, and offer a-sufficient reason for the amount of devo- 
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tion they extract from ladies in their teens, who have not yet ac- — 
quired sufficient confidence to appreciate a great, big, ugly, hairy 
man. 

Du reste, both parties hailed from the University of Oxford ; 
whereof the senior was M.A.; the latter had just come to sleeves, 
i.e. taken his degree. It was their first real experience of that 
nectar of existence only to be quaffed in the brighter corners of a 
weary world. In fine, to use a vulgar but expressive phrase, they 
were in for a thorough spree. 

It was a brilliant morning; the air light, buoyant, exhilarating; 
the people gay and happy; the Rhine bowling along like so much 
liquid lapis lazuli; whilst in the foreground stood a peasant with a 
basket filled with red and white grapes, the firstfruits of the vintage 
of that sunny land. 

They had just breakfasted on trout, schinken mit ei, and honey. 
A cigar was consummating digestion; and the scene was lovely 
beyond expression. Yet there seemed rather a tinge of boredom 
about their faces. To tell the truth, it was Sunday, and the diffi- 
culty is to know how to get through Sunday in Bingen. 

To them, thus whiffing, 2 handsome stranger entered. He had 
had the good taste to discard dittoes, and dress with scrupulous 
care as an English gentleman. His manners were as prepossessing 
as his appearance; and, as so often happens, it transpired, after but 
a few moments of conversation, that he was a friend of some of 
their friends; in short, that their individual circles in society inter- 
sected each other. 

‘I shall be happy to direct you to the church here, gentlemen,’ 
he remarked politely. He looked the sort of man who would go to 
church on Sunday somehow. 

Now, to speak the candid truth, I don’t think our travellers 
had contemplated anything of this sort. Although by instinct rigid 
Protestants, they had dashed off to high mass at Cologne, and 
returned from that function grumbling rather than impressed. Any- 
thing short of a spectacle was quite wide of their present mark; and 
yet somehow they did not like to appear in the light of heathens. 
In fact, they were rather of opinion that when you are on the Con- 
tinent it is the gentlemanly thing to back the English Church, just 
as they invariably called for Bass’s beer and moutarde anglaise. 
Civis Romanus sum is the attitude adopted by the British tourist 
when he takes his walks abroad. 

‘ We are—hum—proposing to—ha—go over to Wiesbaden to- 
day,’ replied the junior, whom we will designate, by way of nomen- 
clature, Mr. Fair. 

‘Quite so,’ chimed in Mr. Dark. ‘There is an excellent 
English church at Wiesbaden.’ 

‘But I fear you will be late,’ suggested the handsome stranger. 
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‘ N’importe,’ was on Mr. Dark’s lips, but he checked his tongue, 
stammering instead something about ‘ Afternoon service—everybody 
goes—don’t you know—much more attractive—don’t you see.’ 

Whereupon the stranger bowed himself off. 

‘I say,’ remarked Mr. Fair, ‘that was rather a move of mine. 
Suppose we row across to Rudesheim, take the train, and dine at 
Wiesbaden ?’ 

‘ My dear boy,’ returned his friend, ‘ you always did rise to the 
spur of the moment. Whatever you do, don’t sit down upon it, or 
your agonies will be awful.’ 

By this time the weed, like all sublunary sweets, had dissipated 
into thin air. So, after just one bottle of a compound said to hail 
from classic Burton, our pair laboured across the rapid river, to the 
utter astonishment of the German ferryman, who could not under- 
stand how any man living could exert himself except for gelt. The 
love of the English gentleman for muscular exertion is one of the 
wonders of the world. 

By a little after noon they were landed safely in the princely 
capital of the Grand Duke of Nassau; a potentate who derived his 
revenue from the Kursaal, and was the proprietor of the famous 
Steinberg vineyard. You should have tasted the Steinberg Cabinet 
in those palmy days! Beate Martine! It was something to re- 
member as an experience. Iam not surprised that Bismarck in- 
sisted on the unity of Germany under the hegemony of Prussia, inas- 
much as thereby his illustrious master has obtained a monopoly of 
Steinberg Cabinet. You could never buy it. A bribe alone could 
extract a bottle out of the hotel-keepers, who by especial favour of 
the Grand Duke were allowed a few dozen per annum. 

Now, Messrs. Dark and Fair being strangers to this grand-ducal 
town, acted according to their Bradshaw and their appetites. The 
former informed them that the Hotel Victoria, close to the station, 
was an eligible hostelry; the latter suggested edibles. Ergo, to 
the hospitable doors of Messrs. Heilbach and Holzapfel they wended 
their way, and in due course were seated at a table discussing all 
the delicacies of the season, and listening to the dulcet voice of 
M. Heilbach, who, espying a brace of eligible visitors, strongly re- 
commended that they should send over to Bingen for their luggage, 
and remain until farther notice at the Hotel Victoria. 

Now, to gentlemen at leisure and on pleasure bent, the seduc- 
tions of a good dinner alone, in a flood of glorious sunlight, are 
potent. Our heroes would not say ‘no.’ But it required a little 
stronger persuasion to rouse them to an emphatic affirmative. Herr 
Heilbach perceived as much, and he therefore with admirable tact 
hinted that the tables were opened on Sundays. 

I am sorry to have to record that, acting on this hint, Messrs. Fair 
and Dark sallied forth, and passing under the avenue of dwarf limes, 
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contrived to gain the temple of Tuké, where, I need not add, were as- 
sembled a vast multitude of people, varying in morale from the thief 
who had bolted with the contents of the till to try his luck up to the 
noble lord who already had tried his luck once too often. All nations 
and all languages were represented. Respectability jostled rascality ; 
honour rowed in the same boat with its plebeian opposite. There 
were present the Yankee rowdy and the Southern gentleman, the 
German or Russian baron and the British felon, the French Anonyma 
and the peeress of the United Kingdom. The great ruck of the 
motley group were educated, and perhaps only too clever. Into the 
‘gallery’ or background of the players elbowed our two English gen- 
tlemen, actuated by the least possible desire to risk a florin, and by 
the greatest amount of eager curiosity. 

At one of the tables—it was trente et quarante—there was per- 
ceptible a stifled but a wild excitement. It seemed as if the whole 
of the company would crowd around that one centre. The other 
tables lost half their occupants. Mr. Fair’s quick eye detected 
something extraordinary, and he eagerly nudged Mr. Dark to follow 
him. In a trice they were lookers-on at one of those crises in 
gambling which astonish the old habitués of the tables even more 
than the sciolists of the game. A tall, thin, gaunt man, with straight 
yellow hair, whom afterwards they ascertained to be a Pole, had 
won a heavy stake, and instead of taking it up, closed his eyes, 
and waited till it multiplied itself beyond the resources of the bank. 
With something like a sense of awe they heard the slow voice of the 
croupier calling Faites le jeu, messieurs, and still this man’s hoard 
increased. He seemed as if inspired to place his stake on the win- 
ning colour. At length the bank was actually broken, and the winner, 
accepting a cheque in lieu of cash, left the rooms with his friends, 
for the time a triumphant man, the hero of a Wiesbaden Sunday. 

This scene, the meaning whereof their minds could fully appre- 
ciate, affected deeply both Mr. Fair and Mr. Dark. Both agreed 
that it would be advisable in the course of the evening to return to 
Bingen, in order to settle their bill and pack up their effects; but 
that to return early on the morrow and try their luck would be an 
act of but common prudence. True, they had money enough and 
to spare ; of that consoling fact both were conscious. Nevertheless, 
on reflection, it seemed a matter of sheer impossibility for any rational 
being to possess too much money. Too little was to them a defin- 
able quantity. Enough, they opined, was a relative term, since 
what will content A appears starvation to B and luxury toC. As 
for too much, however, they at all events were not prepared to 
admit the possibility of such plethora. Hence, to use the expressive 
phraseology of Mr. Fair, they resolved to have a shunt, feeling 
morally convinced that what was feasible for a contemptible Pole 
might surely be effected by a brace of English thoroughbreds. 
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Of course there was the awkward alternative that they might 
lose. That, however, they determined to overlook, as being at 
once absurd and unlikely. Granted that the Kursaal lessee made a 
profit out of a business, the corollary to be derived therefrom was 
that more people lose than win at the tables; still, with so many 
chances offered, it appeared self-evident that losers were indebted 
for their misfortune to recklessness or want of science. Now they, 
Messrs. Fair and Dark, were emphatically the reverse of reckless— 
cautious, in fact; whilst, so far as intelligence went, they flattered 
themselves considerably on having taken a degree at the first uni- 
versity in the world. 

Accordingly they carried out their plan in its integrity. On the 
morrow they returned as early as possible to Wiesbaden, and after 
discussing a bottle of Herr Heilbach’s Assmanshausen and some 
sublime cutlets, marched solemnly to their fate, having provided 
themselves with a sufficiency of loose cash by melting a brace of 
circular notes. 

Two hours afterwards, with somewhat elongated countenances, 
our heroes wended their way back to their hotel. They had not 
broken the bank, but they had succeeded in emptying their pockets. 
Evidently the superior intelligence whereon they had relied so firmly 
had played them false. 

‘ H’m,’ grunted Mr. Dark; ‘I should say that for this game it 
would be an advantage to know the outlines of mathematics. Upon 
my honour, there is some good in being a Cambridge man after all.’ 
This with acrimony. 

‘ You’re wrong,’ retorted Mr. Fair, who could lose more happily 
than his friend. ‘I back Oxford logic against the universe. We 
must argue from particulars to universals—inductive reasoning, you 
know. Mathematics are quite beside the mark. That’s why these 
systems one hears of come to grief; they are based on figures, not 
on logic.’ 

‘ And yet you propose to invent a new system; a sort of philo- 
sopher’s stone.’ 

‘Most decidedly I do, and you shall help me. I'll tell you 
how. You know those cards which every one seemed to be pricking 
most diligently to tell the run of the luck ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Well, I’ve picked up a baker’s dozen of them on the floor, and 
I shall get some more to-morrow. These, however, which I have 
‘ collected, seem to me to contain a principle, and if I can prove that 
that principle is unerring, I have found a method whereby we may 
win ad libitum.’ 

‘ Exactly, my boy, if— 

‘Don’t be captious, but give me your closest attention.’ 

‘ Drive on, then’—incredulously. 
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‘ Of course, these cards illustrate with accuracy a certain average 
of luck; but they do more—they trace the erratic footfalls of the 
blind goddess Tuké.’ 

‘ Bravo, well put !’ 

‘You would imagine «@ priori that if red won the last jeu, the 
inference would be in favour of black winning the next jeu. But 
such is not the case. ‘The inference is directly the reverse, and in 
fact in favour of red winning again.’ 

‘How? I don’t quite follow you.’ 

‘Look at these cards. Only occasionally do you find the order 
of progression is like the goose-step—red, black, red, black, red, 
black, even three times following. The common order runs some- 
what in this fashion: red, red, black, red, red, black, black, black, 
red, and so on. I cannot perhaps give a better illustration than 
the list of University boat-races; neither Oxford nor Cambridge 
expect to win and lose in alternate years; on the contrary, each 
anticipates runs of luck, good or bad.’ 

‘And so you would argue that if Oxford won the race next 
year, the betting would be in favour of her winning the year fol- 
lowing ?’ 

‘That is my principle, and now for its application. Under 
ordinary circumstances, I quite perceive that at trente et quarante it 
would be insane to double. You would risk hundreds or thousands 
in order to recover a miserable thaler. But on my principle you 
need not hesitate, provided of course that your purse will stand it. 
For this reason, viz.: that you will be compelled to double as often as 
three times is unlikely, four times improbable, five times beyond the 
range of probability, six times virtually impossible, inasmuch as 
such a sequence could only occur about once in a month. There- 
fore, by always backing the colour which won last, and by doubling 
when you lose until you win, I maintain you reduce loss to a vanish- 
ing point, and render gain a dead certainty.’ 

Mr. Dark was not convinced. He objected that his friend was 
too dogmatic. This led to a hottish discussion, the outcome of 
which was an experiment with a pack of cards, when, to Mr. Fair’s 
- astonishment, the order red, black, occurred no less than five times 
in succession. 

But although he felt the force of his argument weakened, he 
would not yield his point. 

‘You see,’ he urged, ‘ if you did lose ten times, that is, if the 
sequence was red, black, five times, and you began with a thaler, 
your total loss would only be 1531. 9s.’ 

‘Only!’ 

‘ Well’—petulantly—‘ you would not mind putting twice as much 
on the favourite of the Derby.’ 

‘My dear boy, I never in my life offered to bet 1531. 9s. 
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against 3s., which is in effect what you propose. Besides, your next 
venture would entail the total loss of 4601. 7s.’ 

‘So it would. Yet I am satisfied that I am right in theory if 
not in practice. Just put your back into it and find out how it 
will work, old fellow; you can generally see your way when others 
fail.’ 

Thus appealed to, Mr. Dark began to exercise his wits, which 
were of no contemptible order. THe criticised severely a system 
which entailed the possible loss of several hundred pounds with the 
minimum advantage of saving a paltry three-shilling stake. But he 
could not propose an alternative system. 

‘I have it !’ cried cheery Mr. Fair, after much cogitation. ‘T’ll 
always back the winning colour, but I won’t double, and you shall 
always back the losing colour, but not double, and we will see which 
wins; one or other must.’ 

‘T’ll back myself for an.even pony,’ remarked Mr. Dark as he 
accepted the challenge. 

‘Good !’ was the response. 

After a heavy breakfast on the morrow they marched to the 
Kursaal, with no small trepidation of soul, to try their experiment. 
Being early, both were accommodated with seats. Thus both had 
fair-play, and were in a better position for making the game than 
when in the gallery, besides being able to catch the eye of the 
croupiers. Not to weary with the various vicissitudes of the play, 
let it suffice to relate that they kept their seats till late in the after- 
noon, when by mutual consent they adjourned. 

‘I haven’t lost,’ observed Mr. Dark dubiously enough. 

‘I haven’t gained,’ rejoined Mr. Fair positively. 

Then they set to work to count their money, and it soon ap- 
peared that somehow they had contrived each to a small extent to 
contribute towards the Kursaal profits. They were only singed, 
however, not burnt. 

‘Hang it,’ remarked Mr. Dark, ‘this loafing about Pande- 
monium is rather slow! I want some exercise for my muscles.’ 

‘Done along with you,’ observed Mr. Fair. ‘Let us make 
tracks for the Righi.’ 

They made them on the next day. 

COMPTON READE, M.A. 
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BY FREDERICK TALBOT, AUTHOR OF ‘JACK PUGH’S LEGACY,’ 
‘ LOTTIE’S FORTUNE,’ ETC, 


CHAPTER I, 


‘Wuart, Dick,’ said my father, looking grimly at me across the fire- 
place ; ‘then your heart’s set on roving ?’ 

‘Why, yes, father,’ I replied. ‘I can’t abide this dead-alive 
place ; but I shall not go away till you’re better.’ 

‘ The place was good enough for thy grandfather and me,’ went 
on my father, speaking in a resentful tone; ‘ but there’s no brooking 
ye young folk. Well, you'll see me under the sod anyhow before 
you start on your travels again.’ 

Something sneering in my father’s voice struck me with a little 
apprehension. I felt a sort of misgiving lest it might prove that I 
had been too long a-roving already, for I had been for two years 
away from my father’s roof-tree. 

There was no great love or confidence between my father and 
myself. He had taken little care of me in my boyhood, and I should 
have grown up altogether neglected and uneducated had it not been 
for a brother of my mother’s—she had died in my infancy—who had 
insisted on my being sent to a good grammar-school. Here I had 
got on well, and might have won a scholarship, but my father with- 
drew me just before the examination, and brought me home to live 
at Halton. 

It was a dull dreary little township, boasting of one long village 
street, situated in a secluded valley among wild Yorkshire moorlands. 
A beck or rivulet ran through the valley, and that, widened out into 
pools and reservoirs below the village, supplied with water two large 
factories. The main part of the village consisted of low stone cot- 
tages, the residences of the factory operatives. Then there was my 
father’s large square house, also built of the gray limestone of the 
district, with a courtyard at one side, containing coachhouse and 
stable, and a large bare garden behind it. A public-house at the 
top of the street, and two or three houses of moderate size occupied 
by the upper men of the factories, composed the rest of the village. 
The church was seven or eight miles away. There was no doctor 
within five miles, and the nearest lawyer lived at Slapton, a small 
market town some nine miles distant. 

Soon after I came home from school my father engaged a new 
servant, a housekeeper. Her name was Hannah. She was a fine 
buxom young woman, but gifted with a very violent temper. She 
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soon began to domineer over me, and bitter quarrels were the result. 
My father took her part always, and my only ally was a young maid, 
Sarah, who was also one of her victims. 

At last I ran away, and took refuge at the house of my uncle, 
who was a dissenting minister at York. By his intervention an 
arrangement was come to. My father consented to allow me a 
hundred a year to live away from home, and I went abroad with the 
son of a rich merchant, one of my uncle’s pupils. Once upon my 
travels, I had little thought of coming back to gloomy Halton. With 
a stick and a knapsack I traversed the whole continent of Europe, 
and was meditating a farther progress into Asia Minor, when I was 
recalled to England by the news of my father’s alarming illness. It 
was thought that he was dying, and he earnestly desired to see me 
once more. When I reached home, however, he had rallied a little, 
and the end did not seem imminent. He had still strength enough 
to sit up part of the day, and on one of these occasions it was that 
he gave utterance to the half-reproach with which I have commenced 
my story. 

We were sitting in the parlour, a dark gloomy chamber provo- 
catixye of ennui and despair. A threadbare faded carpet covered the 
floor, and it was furnished with dark heavy mahogany chairs and 
tables, and a bookcase to match full of worm-eaten old tomes, of 
which an odd volume of State trials was the only one that afforded 
either instruction or amusement. The fireplace, with the huge coal 
fire, white hearthstone, and high fender of perforated brass, was the 
only redeeming feature of the room. 

My father had the reputation of being a wealthy man, although 
he was very close about his affairs. He had once been part-pro- 
prietor of one of the factories in the village, but had retired with a 
sufficient competence many years ago. Not that our position com- 
manded much respect from the rough folk about us. The factory 
lasses in their bedgowns, with handkerchiefs tied over their heads, 
jeered and flouted at ‘Lanky Dick,’ as they called me. The lads 
threw stones at me when I passed, and often in my walks over the 
wild moorland I would be accosted by a group of these rough 
fellows, who would ask me if I didn’t want to ‘feyt,’ and would 
threaten to ‘ pause’ or kick me if I declined the challenge. 

Involuntarily I repined and chafed at my detention here. I had 
no affection for this place, where I had always been unhappy. The 
life I had led abroad had suited me wonderfully well. I inherited a 
roving disposition, I think, from my mother, who was a ship-cap- 
tain’s daughter, and my father, in his fixed gloomy steadfastness, 
had no sympathy with me. A certain morbid melancholy that laid 
hold of me at times of rest and inaction was the only part of my 
father’s temperament that I shared. | 

Especially did the incubus of this dull melancholy hover over 
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me as I sat by the fire talking in monosyllables to my father. Hannah 
was away for a day’s holiday for refreshment after her labours in 
nursing my poor father, and we were waited upon by a girl named 
Bridget, the successor of Sarah. My father was irritable and impa- 
tient. The gruel was burnt, he complained, and nothing went right. 

In the midst of his querulous grumblings I heard a hesitating 
single knock at the door, and as the maid was busy in the kitchen, 
I got up and went out into the stone-paved hall and opened it. 

‘Eh, Master Dick,’ said a female voice, familiar but strange, 
‘what, don’t you know me ?’ 

‘ Why, you're Sarah,’ I said, after a long look at her, and taking 
her by the shoulders I gave her a hearty salute on each cheek. 

Sarah blushed and adjusted her bonnet. ‘ What, you're still 
the same, Master Dick?’ she cried. ‘ But I’m married now—to one of 
the overlookers at the factory.’ 

‘ That’s a pity,’ I said; ‘why couldn’t you have waited for me ?’ 

‘Nay, Master Dick, you never axed me to,’ said Sarah slyly. 
‘But I’ve got a comfortable home and a good hard-working husband ; 
and what more can a lass want ?’ 

‘What, indeed,’ I replied, ‘ except a dozen babbies.’ 

‘Ay, and we’ve made a start at that too, Master Dick,’ replied 
Sarah, laughing. 

Here I heard my father’s voice in complaint of the street door 
being left open. ‘Come in, Sarah,’ I cried, ‘and talk to the old 
gentleman.’ 

But Sarah shook her head. ‘Nay,’ she said, ‘I’ve got naught 
to say to him; but come out into the street, Master Dick, and let me 
talk to thee a bit.’ 

I went out and shut the street door after me, and walked with 
her a few paces towards the village. 

‘Have you heard of the goings-on here ?’ whispered Sarah. 

‘No, nothing particular.’ 

‘Well, I hope thee mayn’t. I hope they haven’t hurt thee, my 
lad. But there’s been bad work going on here, I can tell thee. 
Hannah and that lawyer from Slapton, they’ve been leading the old 
man a fine dance. Thee keep an eye on ’em, that’s all.’ 

‘What, do you mean Polkhorn ?’ I said. 

‘Eh, no; not him. He’s an honest chap yon, and your father 
and he couldn’t get on a bit. Bruff is the man now, and he and 
Hannah do as they like with the old chap. Thee keep an eye on 
‘em. I was like to come and give thee a bit of a hint; and now 
good-bye, I mustn’t talk any longer with thee. She’s over there 
with him yonder this very day. Thee look out.’ 

And with these warning words she quitted me. 

My father was cross enough at my absence, and began to bewail 
his fate, and cry peevishly for Hannah to put him to bed. I offered 
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my services instead, as Hannah had not returned, and after a while, 
as he felt very weak and feeble, he consented to allow me to act as 
nurse. When he was settled comfortably in bed, he seemed quite 
pleased at my handiness, and looked at me almost with affection. 

‘Dick,’ he whispered to me, ‘if aught happen to me, my will’s 
in the strong box under the bed, and the keys—the keys— Ay, 
what was I saying ?’ 

‘ About the keys of the strong box, father.’ 

‘ Ay, they’re safe enough,’ said my father, a cunning expression 
crossing his face. ‘ Good-night, Dick.’ 

I kissed his rough grizzled cheek, and went down-stairs. The 
parlour looked so lonely and ghostly in the twilight that I didn’t 
care to sit down in it, but went out into the passage and opened the 
front door, feeling that the lights in the village and the sounds of 
life about it would be a little company for me. I hadn’t stood there 
long, when I heard the clatter of hoofs and wheels approaching along 
the Slapton road. Our house stood just by the cross-roads, and you 
could see a good way down the Slapton road from our front door. 
But now everything was hidden in a gray mist, and it was not till 
the vehicle was close upon me that I was able to distinguish that it 
was a dogceart drawn by a powerful black horse. I could see that a 
tall stout man was driving, and that a woman sat beside him, who 
turned her head as they passed, but it was too dark to recognise any 
one. 
The night was cold and damp, a drizzling rain falling, and I 
shut the door, feeling quite chilled, and went back to the fire, stir- 
ring it into a cheerful blaze. Presently the door opened and Hannah 
came in, quiet and demure, dressed in a dark-cloth cloak and white- 
straw bonnet with black ribbons. She came into the parlour to ask 
how her master had been during the day, and seemed much relieved 
when I told her that he was no worse. She volunteered the intelli- 
gence that she had been to Slapton, and that on her return home 
she had been overtaken by Mr. Bruff, who had given her a lift home- 
wards. 

Mr. Bruff himself called next morning. His appearance and 
address were rather pleasing. He was a tall florid whiskerless man. 
A pleasant smile always hovered about his lips. After sitting for 
half an hour with my father he asked me to accompany him back to 
his inn. 

Bare and unattractive in its outward aspect, the inn at Halton 
was comfortable enough within. There was a good sitting-room for 
guests, the windows of which commanded a view of the village street. 
Here Mr. Bruff had established himself with deeds and papers—he 
explained to me that he was settling the title of a neighbouring 
estate—before a fine roaring fire, and here he entertained me, 
ordering a bottle of wine and producing some very good cigars. 
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He seemed a little preoccupied and anxious, I thought, and he 
had a habit when he talked of fixing his eyes upon some distant 
object beyond; but he was cordial and warm in his manner, and so 
far from appearing to side with Hannah, he gave me some very broad 
hints that he thought she had a great deal too much influence with 
my father, and told me that I ought to assert my own authority in 
the house, and bring my influence to bear upon him. 

Some message called him out of the room, and for the moment 
I took his seat at the farther side of the fireplace, to avail myself of 
the light to read the local paper during his absence. Looking up I 
was surprised to see what a good view of the village was to be had 
from this seat, and that above the roofs of the cottages the gable end 
of my father’s house was visible, and a top window, the window of 
Hannah’s room in fact. I observed, too, that a brass birdcage hung 
in the window, and I was a little surprised at that, for I had never 
given Hannah credit for any fondness for birds, and didn’t know that 
she kept one. Mr. Bruff returned in a few moments, and I went 
back to my former seat. We sat and smoked tili darkness came on, 
and then I took my leave. The weather had cleared, and it was a 
frosty night ; the stars were twinkling brightly, and the smoke from 
the village rose upwards in a light ethereal column. The factories 
below were lighted up, their long rows of windows shining as brightly 
as the halls of an enchanted palace ; a deep mysterious humming 
vibrated in the air as if some huge kettle were boiling down below. 
A lonely star was shining over the cottage roofs, and yet it was not 
a star, it was below the horizon; a light.on the hill beyond—no, 
it was not that either, it was only a candle burning in Hannah’s 
bedroom window. 

As I watched this light it went out, shone again, went out, once 
more was shown, and then finally disappeared. When I reached 
home, Hannah opened the door for me. She seemed rather flurried 
in her manner. She informed me that my father hadn’t felt so well 
after I left and had gone to bed. I mustn’t go up-stairs, as he had 
just gone off to-sleep. 

So I seated myself in the parlour. The wine I had drunk had 
made me heavy with sleep, and I went off into a sound slumber 
sitting in my father’s angular arm-chair. I roused up once, and 
thought for a moment that I heard footsteps in the house, and 
listened for a while. The boards creaked overhead in my father’s 
room, and I heard something dragged across the floor. It was 
Hannah, no doubt, putting the room tidy. Sleep overpowered me 
again. 

I was aroused by the violent ringing of a bell, and started to my 
feet. It was a bell from one of the upper rooms, and I ran swiftly 
up-stairs with a quick throb of fear. I heard loud outcries from my 
father’s room, and rushedin. Hannah stood by the bedside wailing 
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bitterly. A glance at my father’s livid face and half-closed eyes 
was sufficient. He was no more. 

From the moment of my father’s death Hannah’s manner to me 
changed entirely. She became deferential and subdued, and asked 
my authority for everything she did. I was the master now, she 
told me. 

Before I went to bed that night the woman who had come to 
do the last offices for the dead brought me a bunch of keys. ‘ They 
were clenched up in his fingers,’ she told me. The strong box that 
was in my father’s room I permitted to remain there ; but I locked 
the room and put the key in my pocket. Despite my anxiety to 
know how his property had been disposed of, I was determined to 
act with due form and deliberation. 

Mr. Bruff came next morning with two tall bony gentlemen in 
black dress-suits. Mr. Bruffinformed me that he had a copy of my 
father’s will, under which these gentlemen were appointed executors. 
They were cousins of mine, and honest straightforward men, and I 
made no objection to their taking the management of affairs, being 
glad indeed to be relieved of all responsibility. I handed to them my 
father’s keys, and told them what he had said as to the will. They 
found an envelope indorsed ‘ My last Will and Testament’ in my 
father’s handwriting, and took it away with them, not intending to 
disclose its contents till after the funeral. No alteration was made 
in the household, except that Bridget the housemaid was sent off 
by Mrs. Hannah, her services being no longer required. 

The day of the funerel was cold and snowy, and the drive to 
the distant churchyard dismal in the extreme. My uncle was there, 
the dissenting minister from York, and three more tall bony Yorkshire 
cousins as well as the two executors. The will was read after we 
came back. It bore date about a year previously. All my father’s 
property was left to trustees, the five bony men, in trust, to pay 
an annuity of eight hundred pounds for the term of her natural 
life to Hannah Brookbank the housekeeper, provided that should 
she marry after the testator’s death the legacy should be null and 
void, and merge in the residue of the estate. Hannah was to have 
the house, too, for her life, on the same conditions. Farther, to pay 
to his son, Richard Hargrave, an annuity of one hundred pounds, 
with a proviso that should the said Richard at any time sleep 
for three consecutive nights at any place distant more than six miles 
from Halton Cross, or more than seven nights in all during any one 
year, the annuity should cease and determine, and go to increase the 
annuity of Hannah Brookbank. The residue was to accumulate 
during the lives of Hannah Brookbank and Richard Hargrave, or 
till the determination of both their interests, and was then to be 
divided among testator’s next-of-kin. 

My unele cried that the will was a most iniquitous one, and that 
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it must be upset ; but the five bony cousins shook their heads and 
said ‘ that law was law, and must be stood by.’ These five cousins, 
it may be said, were to receive each of them five guineas a year for 
managing the estate. They or their descendents would be the next- 
of-kin also who would finally inherit the property, unless I married 
and had children. Thus there was no danger of the provisions of 
the will falling into abeyance. Hannah was interested in keeping 
a watch upon me; the trustees were also interested in looking after 
us both. 

To me the situation was extremely cruel. I was confined for all 
my life, it seemed, on a wretched pittance, to the dull precincts of 
this most hateful place. True, I could renounce the bequest, but 
what was I to turn to? I was beyond the age at which youths are 
put to any business. I had no means of my own; no chance of 
making a livelihood in any one way. 

Even my uncle, after his first heat was over, confessed that he 
thought I ought to take up my annuity and comply with its condi- 
tions. There was a livelihood for me here; elsewhere I should 
probably starve. So he said as he took leave of me, for he was 
obliged to start at once in order to reach home that night. 

The five bony men departed, having drunk five gallons of strong 
ale and emptied five bottles of funeral port. They had also con- 
sumed a round of cold beef and a huge York ham. Each one shook 
hands with me solemnly as he went out. ‘ Ye mun abide by ’t, Dick,’ 
the first one had said as he departed, and the four others repeated 
the same formula. Yes, I must abide by it, there was no doubt of 
that; but what a lot to look forward to ! 

The lawyer remained behind. He came to me as I sat by the 
fire gloomily brooding over past and future, and put his hand 
cheerily upon my shoulder. ‘ You mustn’t despond, my dear sir,’ he 
said. ‘It seems hard this disposition of the property, but you must 
remember that elderly people are like children in their affection for 
those about them and their speedy forgetfulness of the absent. Take 
my advice, and keep on good terms with Hannah. She is a good 
creature at heart. She will be very glad, she tells me, that you 
should remain here at present.’ 

It was hard enough to have to listen to this—to be told that I 
might remain on sufferance in a house that had been my father’s 
and that ought to have been mine. 

‘I shall leave here to-night,’ I replied, trying to assume an in- 
different tone. ‘I can sleep at the inn, and I won’t intrude upon 
Mrs. Brookbank’s griefs.’ Saying thus, I went out, slamming the 
door heavily behind me, and took my way through the village street, 
intending to have a long walk over the moors that I might be entirely 
alone to wrestle with my own thoughts, and to try to strike out 
some way of life that should save me from dull brooding despair. 
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I couldn’t help thinking very bitterly of my father, who had done 
me this cruel injury, who had so cunningly planned to tie me down 
to a way of life I detested. There was a crafty malignity about 
the disposition of his wealth that struck me with astonishment. 
‘What an evil man he must have been!’ I could not help saying to 
myself. And yet perhaps in disposition he was no different from 
myself. This lonely seclusion had soured his blood. Just such 
another morbid wretched creature should I become in this accursed 
prison-house. 

As I was passing one of the cottages an arm stretched itself 
forth from the door and plucked me by the sleeve. I turned and 
saw that it was Sarah, who was beckoning me to come in. 

‘Well, lad,’ she cried eagerly, as I stepped inside, ‘ what’s been 
done with property ?’ 

‘O,’ I said bitterly, ‘Hannah gets everything; I only a pitiful 
hundred a year.’ 

‘My goodness!’ she cried; ‘the brutes, have they treated you 
like that? And what'll you do? You'll have the law of then— 
you'll take ’em to York, Master Dick ?’ 

‘How can I take the law of them? I’ve no money for that, 
even if it were any good; what’s more, I mustn’t be away from here 
more than three nights at once.’ 


‘Eh, it’s shameful!’ cried Sarah. ‘But never mind, my lad, 
they sha’n’t have it all their own way. We'll fettle ’em yet.’ 

But what Sarah could do, or how in any possible way my enemies 
were to be fettled, I could not conceive. 


Cuapter II. 


Ir was growing quite dark when I reached — my home I was 
going to say—but I mean the house of Hannah Brookbank. I 
made my way up-stairs at once to my own room to pack up my 
things. This chamber had been mine from childhood, and con- 
tained many mementoes of my early life. A tattered kite, with a 
great roll of twine wound upon a stick; cricket bats and stumps; 
my wooden school-box, battered and inkstained, full of school-books 
hastily thrust in, just as I had left them when I took leave of the 
grammar-school. Round about the walls hung samples of my youth- 
ful essays in drawing—heads in chalk, sepia landscapes, stiff and 
conventional enough ; besides these, a few pen-and-ink caricatures 
that called a smile into my dolorous face. There was Hannah, as 
she appeared when she first came to us; a tall buxom lass, with 
a pail in her hand and a scrubbing-brush. The same—after 2 
little experience of her temper—with features twisted and demoniac, 
riding on a broomstick to a witch Sabbath on Ingleborough. There 
was Sarah, too, in the guise of a distressed damsel about to be 
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assailed by a sea-monster, Hannah again; whilst Perseus, in like- 
ness of myself, much idealised, was about to smite the monster hip 
and thigh. 

The light was gone entirely now, and a thick haze was blotting- 
out the landscape. The steam-whistles of the factories boomed 
heavily through the fog, and the clang of bells sounded on my ear, 
and presently the clatter of wooden clogs upon the stone causeway. 
The mill hands were coming home from work. 

And yet it struck me that there was a greater number of people 
coming this way than I had ever recollected before ; and, still more 
strange, I lost the sound of feet as the people reached the house: 
there were footsteps constantly coming towards me, but I heard 
none going away. A confused murmur, too, was in the air, a hum 
of multitudinous voices. 

I sprang to the window, and beheld a great crowd gathered 
about the house. As my face appeared at the window the smothered 
hum rose into a loud strident yell, so powerful and confusing that 
I shrank back abashed, as if I had felt the blast of a tempest in 
my face. 

What could be the cause of this gathering? I had always from 
a boy been at enmity with these factory hands, but it was a mere 
class prejudice that was not likely to have come to such a head as 
this. The cries, shouts, shrill whistles, and catcalls gave place by 
degrees to a regular definite howl. ‘ Bruff, Bruff, Bruff! Hannah, 
Hannah, Hannah!’ was shouted from hundreds of throats in hoarse 
unmistakable accents. 

A momentary feeling of exultation took possession of me. My 
wrongs had met with immediate popular sympathy; I felt for the 
instant as ifI were some favourite ofthe people. But a little reflec- 
tion convinced me that I was wrong. What mattered it to these 
people how my father’s property was distributed? On the other 
hand, although it would be idle to say that there was any high 
standard of morality among them, yet there were certain forms of 
immorality that sometimes aroused popplar indignation. It was 
very possible that this populace, ubiquitous and full of shrewdness, 
had detected a relationship between Bruff and Hannah that I had 
not even suspected. 

Then I heard a voice outside calling to me; it was Hannah’s ; 
and I opened the door and went out to her. She was standing in 
the passage, livid in face, and trembling all over. 

‘O, what will become of me?’ she cried, twisting her hands 
to and fro till the knuckles cracked. ‘ What shall Ido? They are 
calling for me; O, they will kill me!’ 

‘Get out at the back, and away over the fields!’ I cried. 

‘ They’re all round the house ; they’ve climbed over the garden- 
wall—back door and front; they’re everywhere.’ 
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‘ Are the doors all locked ?’ 

‘ Yes, they’re all fastened ; but they'll break them in. O, speak 
to them, Mr. Richard; speak to them, and tell them it’s not my 
fault !’ 

‘ You’d better get Mr. Bruff to speak to them,’ I said coldly. 

‘ They’re worse against him than me. 0, they’ll kill us both!’ 

A tremendous hoot or roar, and a thundering noise against the 
back and front doors, a shower of pebbles against the windows. 
Hannah flung herself on her knees, and wrung her hands. 

‘I'll speak to them,’ I said, after a moment’s thought, and 
went up-stairs, and opening one of the first-floor windows, put my 
head out and shouted ‘ Halloo!’ 

It was not so dark outside as within the house. There was a 
full moon; and though the moon itself was not visible, it shed a 
strange diffused light over the scene. A man who seemed to be a 
ringleader among them held up his hands, when he saw my head 
at the open window, as a signal for silence; a silence that was 
pretty well kept by the men, although the voices of the women still 
ran on in a shrill treble. 

‘What do you want,’ I shouted, ‘attacking a quiet house like 
this ?’ 

‘Are you Master Hargrave ?’ said the speaker. 

‘ Yes, I am.’ 

‘We don’t mean any harm to ye. We want Bruff and the 
woman Hannah.’ 

‘Why do you want them ?’ 

‘To put ’em int’ horse-pond.’ 

There was a general chorus of approbation at this announcement. 

‘ Look here,’ I cried, as soon as the roar had died away. 

‘ Well, master ?’ 

‘You may do what you like with the man, but you sha’n’t have 
the woman.’ 

The man turned round as if to take the opinion of the crowd. 
The women’s voices were yaised in loud and shrill dissent. ‘ Bring 
her out!’ they cried; ‘bring her out!’ And I heard a voice, too, 
above them all—a determined female voice—‘ We'll fettle her.’ 

‘You hear, master?’ said the spokesman. ‘ We mun have ’em 
both.’ 

I shook my head, shut the window, and returned to where 
Hannah was still kneeling, crying and shivering. 

‘You hear what they say. What more can I do, Hannah ?’ 

‘O, save me, Richard! save me!’ she cried; ‘ they will kill me.’ 

‘I don’t think they'll harm you much; they'll give you a duck- 
ing, and there'll be an end of it.’ 

‘O, but it isn’t fit for me; it will kill me indeed, Master 
Richard ;’ and she whispered something into my ear. 
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‘The deuce!’ I said, under my breath; ‘ well, I must do what 
I can. Where’s Bruff ?’ 

‘ Hiding in the cellar—the mean scoundrel !’ 

‘Is there anybody else in the house ?’ 

‘No one.’ 

‘ The horse is in the stable, Bruff’s horse and trap ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; and the lad’s there too.’ 

The stable and coach-house, and a paved yard in front, were 
enclosed by high walls with chevaux-de-frise on the top of them, 
and wide folding-gates opened into the street. A side door led 
from the house into the stable-yard, from which there was no exit 
save by the gates. These gates were guarded by the crowd, but 
they had not possessed themselves of the stable-yard, which in- 
deed was sufficiently defended by its walls and the chevaux-ide- 
frise. 

I walked out into the stable, roused the lad, who was quietly 
sleeping in the straw through all this turmoil, and bade him put the 
horse into the dog-cart. It was a fine spirited animal—a black 
horse—the property of Mr. Bruff. Too good a horse, you would 
have said, for a small country lawyer; but Bruff did a little horse- 
dealing as well as will-making, and always kept a good one. 

I told Hannah to put her cloak and bonnet on, and then went 
to the cellar-stairs and called to Bruff; but he had hidden himself, 
and would not answer a word. There was no time to be lost, as 
the factory lads had scrambled up to the upper windows, had found 
one unfastened, and were dropping in one by one. I drew Hannah 
into the yard where the horse and dog-cart were standing, the horse 
rearing and plunging, and half mad with excitement and eagerness. 
I pushed Hannah into the dog-cart, jumped up at the other side, 
seized the reins, and bade the boy throw open wide the gates. 

We were greeted with a roar of astonishment and defiance from 
the crowd, and the horse, frightened by the unaccustomed sight 
and sound, turned away.from the gate, and bade fair to wreck the 
dog-cart against the stable-wall. But I gave him a couple of lashes 
across his flanks that sent him madly forward; the crowd shrank 
away, and involuntarily opened a path for us to pass. Some one—a 
woman—wmade a wild snatch at the horse’s head, but she fell, and 
the wheels passed over her. In another moment we were speeding 
along the Slapton road. 

I was obliged to trust to the instinct of the horse, for I could 
not see a yard before me, and feared every moment that we might 
dash against some obstacle in our wild career, and be left helpless 
on the road, at the mercy of the pursuing mob, who were howling 
fiercely in our rear. We dashed on, however, without accident, 
and presently the cries of the populace sounded faint and fainter in 
the distance. 
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I drove on, without saying a word, mile after mile, till the 
lamps of Slapton appeared, twinkling in the distance. 

‘ You'll go to Bruff’s, I suppose ?’ I said, looking down at my 
travelling companion. She nodded acquiescence, and I said no 
more to her until we stopped at Bruff’s house, a long low building 
with offices at one end, the entrance to which latter was by an out- 
side stair. Hannah got out at the door, and I drove the horse into 
the stable-yard. There was no one there to receive the horse, and 
I took it out of the shafts, and put it into the stable. There was a 
light in the office, and I thought that I had better tell Bruff’s clerk 
to look after the horse. 

Perhaps I ought to have given the alarm about the riot to the 
police at Slapton; but I thought that it was no business of mine. 
They might wreck the house and duck Mr. Bruff as much as they 
pleased ; neither would affect me. I felt that I had been robbed 
and cajoled by the fellow, and the thought of his possible mis- 
fortunes was pleasant to me. 

I had wrapped myself up, as we came along, in a great blue 
cloak that I had found in the dog-cart; and as the night was cold, 
and I had a cough upon me, I gathered its folds closely about my 
throat as I went up-stairs. An elderly clerk in spectacles was sit- 
ting in the outer office, busily writing, his nose close to his paper. 
To my surprise, as I entered the door, he sprang to his feet, and 
went to open an inner door that led into another office. Here he 
briskly stirred the fire into a blaze, lit the gas, placed a chair at 
the writing-table, and held the door of the room whilst I entered, 
smiling a bland unmeaning smile. Evidently the man was purblind, 
and took me for his master. 

At once the impulse seized me to take advantage of his mistake. 
I walked into the inner office, seated myself at the writing-table. 
If there were any hidden conspiracy to defraud me of my father’s 
property, here was my one chance of detecting it. Dismissing all 
scruples of conscience, I set resolutely to work to search all the 
drawers and receptacles that were unlocked. All without result. 
There were no papers with the name of Hargrave on them. In- 
deed, it was hardly likely that Bruff would have left any written 
evidence of his guilt, if guilty he were. There was this one chance, 
however. Bruff was not a methodical man clearly in the matter of 
letters. Evidently he carried them about in his pockets, and when 
his pockets were full, he emptied them upon the mantelshelf; for 
that was crammed with letters creased and soiled and worn at the 
edges, and huddled up into all sorts of folds. . 

Rapidly I examined these letters one by one. At last I was 
rewarded: here was a letter in my father’s handwriting—a letter 
dated about a year ago, and with reference to a will then preparing. 
But, alas, it contained only instructions in complete accordance 
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with the will produced at the funeral, and it was written in terms 
so clear and vigorous, that there could be no doubt that he was in 
full possession of his faculties. ‘I desire,’ he said, at the con- 
clusion, ‘that my son should suffer for his neglect and insolence to 
the very end of his days.’ 

I turned away with a groan of weariness and disappointment. 
To complete my confusion, I beheld Mr. Bruff there watching me, 
his face pale and menacing. 

‘What!’ he cried ; ‘I have come back just in time to stop thee. 
Here, Mr. Inspector, come in here; here’s the ringleader of them 
all robbing my office.’ 

To explain Mr. Bruff’s appearance it is necessary to revert 
to the scene of the riot at Halton. It seemed that after I had 
driven away, the crowd, believing that those of whom they were in 
search had escaped, suddenly dispersed, leaving one of their number 
—a woman, who had been most active in the riot—lying on the 
ground with a broken leg. 

The local police, who now ventured to appear, had taken pos- 
session of this woman, and Mr. Bruff had put himself under their 
protection. With a view to the safe custody of the riotous female, 
as well as to place Mr. Bruff in safety, a vehicle had been driven 
over to Slapton, containing the police inspector, Bruff himself, and 
the woman, who was no other than my old friend Sarah, whom I 
had unwittingly injured by driving over her. 

‘ There’s no doubt,’ said Mr. Inspector, looking gravely at me 
and shaking his head, ‘ that it’s a very suspicious case. You were 
seen in conference with this woman, sir; the riot seems to have 
been got up in your interests ; you take advantage of it to get away, 
and ransack Mr. Bruff’s office. Really, sir, if Mr. Bruff insists—’ 

‘I do insist!’ shouted Mr. Bruff. ‘Take him into custody, 
Mr. Inspector.’ 

‘You insist!’ cried a high-pitched female voice, and Hannah 
appeared in the doorway, pale with suppressed passion. ‘ You 
cowardly rascal! you’d leave me to be torn to pieces. Yes, glad 
enough you’d have been—after insuring my life, you wretch !—and 
that young hussey down-stairs! O, you villain!’ 

Hannah made a desperate dart at her husband—for such he was 
—who clung to the inspector for protection. 

Baffled of her spring, Hannah turned to me. ‘Ah, Master 
Dick,’ she cried, ‘ you’re worth a dozen of such scoundrels. I'll 
right you though, my boy. Here,’ she said, drawing a paper 
from her pocket—‘ here’s the true will your father made just before 
he died, written with his own hands, and testified by me and Bridget.’ 

Bruff made a snatch at the paper, but I was too quick for him, 
and already had the document in my possession. 

Bruff gnashed his teeth in rage and terror. ‘ Well, you fiend,’ 
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he cried, addressing Hannah, ‘it was you who tempted me to do 
it ; you who drew me on to marry you; you who turned the old 
man’s mind against his son with your false tales ; you who got him 
to make his will; you who brought me over when the young man 
had come back, and his father’s heart had softened to him, and set 
me to watch for his death, that we might steal the new will from 
the box.’ 

Here the police inspector put an end to farther confidences. ‘It 
seems to me that there’s a pair of you,’ he cried ; ‘ but it isn’t my 
place to listen to you. Isha’n’t take your charge against this young 
gent; but if he asks me to take you into custody for purloining his 
father’s will, I'll do it.’ 

At this Bruff broke down at once; he threw himself on his 
knees before me, and begged of me to forgive him, promising that 
he would make amends in every way; but I refused to listen to his 
prayers, and he was removed in custody. Indeed, I knew that if 
he had been left alone with Hannah, there would have been murder 
done that night. 

Then I made my way with the precious paper to the house of 
Polkhorn, the other lawyer, my father’s old friend. To him I quickly 
explained the circumstances, and showed the paper Hannah had 
given me. It was a short will, dated on the day before Hannah 
had come to Slapton to fetch Mr. Bruff. It revoked all former 
wills, and left all his property unreservedly to me, his son. 

‘It’s as right as ninepence,’ said Mr. Polkhorn, grasping me 
by the hand ; ‘and even if there were any informality in the will— 
and it’s a dangerous practice to make wills without a lawyer—but, 
if it were informal, the revocation is complete. It nullifies all 
former wills; and as you’re the heir, you’re right, any way.’ 

Mr. Bruff was prosecuted and convicted for stealing my father’s 
will, the circumstantial evidence being too strong to break down, 
although we were precluded from calling Hannah, a wife’s evidence 
being invalid. It appeared that Mr. Bruff and Hannah had ob- 
tained complete ascendency over my father, and had persuaded him 
to make the will that had been propounded after his death. The 
clause which my father had insisted upon, making void the bequest 
in case of Hannah marrying after his decease, they had eluded by a 
secret marriage during his life. Mr. Bruff had succeeded also in 
insuring the life of his wife for five thousand pounds to secure his 
interest in her annuity. My return and reconciliation with my 
father had upset a'l their plans, and the making of the new will 
had driven ther to Gesperation. My father was too much afraid of 
his housekeeper 10 openly defy her, and he had written his will with 
his own hands, and had called Hannah and Bridget (the housemaid) 
to witness his signature, without telling her of the real nature of 
the document. But Hannah had detected his purpose, and had 
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determined to defeat it. He had not ventured to destroy the old 
will, but had placed the new one above it in the strong box, and 
retained the keys in his own possession. Hannah, knowing that he 
could not live many days, had brought Mr. Bruff over to Halton to 
help her. He was to keep watch till my father died. The signal 
of his death was conveyed from Hannah’s bedroom window. The 
brass bird-cage hanging in the window by day, and a light burning 
there at night, were signals that my father was still alive. The 
moment when I had seen the light disappear had been the moment 
of my father’s death, which Hannah then concealed from me till 
their arrangements were completed. Thus Bruff was let in at the 
back door, possessed himself of the keys, opened the strong box, 
purloined the new will, and handed it over to Hannah to burn. 
Some misgiving or failing of heart had led Hannah, instead of 
destroying it, to keep it carefully. 

It was strange that a man so bold and determined in his schemes 
should have been physically a coward; but so it was, and that was 
the cause of his undoing. 

Mrs. Bruff’s unexpected visit to her husband’s establishment 
revealed some cause of jealousy, which, added to the ill-feeling en- 
gendered by her husband’s pusillanimity, caused the explosion which 
brought out the truth. 

Mr. Bruff served three years in prison, and when released 
emigrated to America with the cause of the conjugal difficulty. 
Hannah subsists on a small annuity which I granted her in con- 
sideration of her past services. She has one little boy, who takes 
a good deal after his father. 

Poor Sarah, who had suffered much for her zeal in my behalf, 
was compensated by a gift of a couple of hundred-pounds from some 
unknown benefactor. But she has never quite forgiven me for 
putting it out of her power to ‘ fettle’ Mrs. Hannah. 

My five bony cousins were a good deal exercised in mind at the 
loss of their yearly five guineas. They threatened five several law- 
suits ; but as they went to Polkhorn to give instructions, he managed 
to talk them into acquiescence. But they have none of them spoken 
to me since. 

As for myself, when I found that I was no longer bound to 
reside at Halton, I lost much of my dislike to live there. I am 
building a nice house on a hill-side, part of my property, and am 
looking out for a being of the cther sex who is not of a roving dis- 
position. 
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THE NEMESIS OF PANTOMIME 


BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 





CurisTMas, as to the observance of which as a religious festival all 
Christians are pretty well in accord, favours socially every year the 
bringing to the front of a vast quantity of the element called Humbug; 
and there is perhaps no month out of the twelve in which shams are so 
rife and affectation is so rampant as in December. This truth suggests 
so large a theme for discourse that, dividing my subject into a proper 
number of sections and sub-sections, each with its due proportion of 
exordia, arguments, and perorations, ballasting the whole with a 
liberal amount of elucidatory notes, and conceding to myself some 
margin in the way of digressions de omnibus rebus, I might make 
up a very pretty folio, say of about seven hundred and fifty pages, 
devoted to an exposition of the chief humbugs (they are about a 
thousand and one in number) of Christmastide. But I refrain: 
first, because I have not time to write the exposition; secondly, be- 
cause I do not think that there lives a bookseller in London mad 
enough to publish such a book for me ; thirdly, because, granting that 
the thing were published, I am afraid that nobody would read it. 
And, since the paper duty has been taken off, not even the pastrycook 
and the butterman (those whilom patrons of unsuccessful authors) care 
about purchasing unreadable literature. Of making of books there 
is still no end, and there is more trash printed at the present time 
than ever there .was; but the day for bulky folios has gone by, 
and people prefer to have their nonsense served up @ la main—in 
a portable form and at a cheap price. 

Thus, concerning a thousand Christmas impostures—how I long, 
though, to be ‘at’ the Christmas cards and the trees, and the 
Christmas hampers of potato-sherry, rye-whisky, and fusil-oil brandy! 
—I will be discreetly silent; and there remains only one annual 
humbug on which I claim the right, in moderation, to descant. I 
mean the Christmas Pantomime. The proposition I have set my- 
self to maintain is of a dual nature. It seems to me, after atten- 
tive study of the topic, that the modern entertainment known as a 
Pantomime is altogether false to its name, traditions, and original 
scope and purport, and is therefore a sham ; and next I have arrived 
at the conclusion that we systematically humbug ourselves or strive 
to humbug others into the belief, every Christmas, that pantomimes 
are very fine things, and that we are amazingly fond of them. When 
I say ‘we,’ I mean, of course, grown-up people. That children 
adore the pantomimes I have not the slightest doubt. The noise, 
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the glitter, the horseplay, the coloured fires, infinitely delight them ; 
still they may and do derive equal pleasure from the recreations of 
sucking lollipops, or of breaking their toys, or of over-eating them- 
selves, or of teasing their brothers and sisters, or of pulling the cat 
by the tail, or of tearing their books, or of rolling in the dirt and 
spoiling their new frocks. Childhood is easily pleased; and I ques- 
tion whether a good mud-pie on the Ramsgate sands, with a spade 
to pat it with, does not, to the juvenile mind, surpass in attractive- 
ness the bravest pantomime that was ever produced, ‘ regardless of 
expense,’ by an ‘ enterprising manager.’ 

The grown-up impostors who say that they like pantomimes may 
be divided into two classes—the excusable and the inexcusable. 
The first are only fostering an amiable delusion, and pretend to be 
wonderfully stricken by the beauty of the scenery, the splendour of 
the dresses, and the ingenuity of the transformations, and to be 
mightily tickled by the dreary tomfoolery of Mr. Clown and his col- 
leagues, simply because they hold that it is a right and proper thing 
to be gratified with anything which gives gratification to the little 
ones. Thus it is generally pater- or mater-familias, or an uncle 
who is striving to be benevolent (the majority of mankind are natu- 
rally malevolent, but many of us do our best in trying to mean and 
to act well, and in rare cases we succeed), who professes to be so 
hugely delighted with ‘ Harlequin and Mrs. Bond; or the Ducks 
that wouldn’t Come and be Killed.’ After all, these professions 
are no such very difficult matter. They are easier than the hypo- 
erisy needed to enable us to sit for a couple of hours opposite to the 
man or the woman whom we hate, and to refrain during that period 
from hurling a decanter at our enemy’shead. Paterfamilias is glad 
to have his children home from school, in the first place; and Box- 
ing-night is as yet too early a period for him to be beginning to think 
that scholastic holidays are unconscionably lengthy, and to wish 
his noisy, mischievous, gluttonous olive-branches at Jericho. To 
take the children to the play is at least one way of keeping them 
in good temper and tolerable quietude for the evening; and if they 
do make a noise at the theatre, their handclapping and shrill outeries 
of gratulation at the harlequinade are preferable to the Babel-like 
disturbance they would raise at home, culminating in their yells at 
being sent to bed before they were sleepy. Moreover, papa can chat 
with the friends he meets at the playhouse, or indulge in a quiet 
nap in his stall or at the back of his box; and altogether, if there 
has been no uproar with the boxkeeper, and no quarrel with the cab- 
man, or no pole run through the panel of papa’s brougham on the way 
home, the good easy man is not ill-pleased with his family visit to the 
theatre on Boxing-night ; remembering too, with an additional thrill 
of satisfaction, that the infliction is one that need be gone through 
only once a year. As for mamma, she would go anywhere and en- 
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dure anything to be near her children, and to be persuaded that they 
were happy. She takes them at Christmas time, with equal alacrity 
and joy, to the pantomime, to the Polytechnic, to the German Fair, 
and to church. The life of a mother is one long, placid, happy 
martyrdom ; and materfamilias, if one of her boys be cast for the 
smallest of parts in a Terentian comedy, will sit out the dire agony 
of the Westminster play, smiling. 

These are the excusable. It is pardonable to suffer personal in- 
convenience and weariness for the sake of affording felicity. to those 
you love. Besides, the pain grown-up people may undergo from the 
discomforts of a lagging and tawdry performance may be tempered by 
some amount of compensating influences. The married ladies may 
look at other married ladies, and audibly or mentally criticise the 
clothes and trinkets which their friends and rivals wear. The mar- 
ried gentlemen may console themselves with the thought that this 
kind of thing cannot go on for ever, and that there must be supper 
when the pantomime is over, or at least that they can be dropped 
at,the club on their way home, with a view to a quiet cigar and a 
glass of grog before retiring to rest. At all events, both parents 
have done their duty; and that is something to be proud of in a state 
of society where we have so.many duties to perform, and where so 
many of us neglect to perform those duties altogether. 

But I now come to the inexcusables ; and with them I confess I 
have no patience. They are humbugs, without a shadow of apology 
for their imposture. Do you mean, candidly and seriously, Miss An- 
gelina Highheels, to tell me that you care one jot about a Christmas 
pantomime? It gives you the opportunity to dress very finely, 
perhaps; but you know as well as I do that there is no place in 
which fine clothes: are so thrown away as at the theatre. Your 
mamma is a more experienced critic of the toilette than you are, 
and can tell (tolerably) real jewels from false and new dresses from 
turned ones. But even her observations (which I noted above) must 
be imperfect and superficial, and grounded much more on inference 
than on actual knowledge. But your main delight (being young 
and pretty and vain) is to be viewed de pié en cap—to be envied 
by all the other young ladies, and admired by all the young men. 
How can you be envied, how can you be admired, when at least 
three-fourths of the tasteful splendour of your costume is hidden 
from view? An opera-cloak may cover a multitude of sumptuary 
sins, but it may veil likewise a whole milliner’s shop full of splen- 
dour. -What can be seen of your gorgeous attire when you sit half- 
shrouded behind the curtain of a private box, or are cooped up in 
the dress circle, and not in a front row, perhaps? In the stalls 
your chignon and your shoulders may excite the admiration of my 
Lord Kafoozlum, who has just come, after drinking a great deal 
too much Wachter’s Dry, from dining at his club, and that is all. 
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‘Doosed fine gal,’ his lordship may whisper huskily to the Hon. 
Rufus Rowland, his companion ; ‘and what a lot of false hair she 
has on!’ Upon my word, Miss Highheels, you would have by fifty 
times a better chance in the way of personal display were you stand- 
ing up in a quadrille at the Licensed Victuallers’ Ball. Wouldn’t 
you like to be at a ball infinitely better than to be here, playing 
Patience, at the Theatre Royal, Hatton Garden? I know you 
would. Would you not prefer even a cheerful evening at the 
‘Monday Pops,’ or a concert at the Albert Hall, or a conversazione 
at the South Kensington Museum? Why, you adore Herr Hans 
yon Bulow; you doat on that sweet, sweet Arthur Sullivan (and 
you are justified in doating on him, since there lives no brighter 
musical genius and no more erudite and careful musician); you 
think Sims Reeves a duck and Santley a dear. Not that you dis- 
like the drama; but Mr. Sothern’s agreeable fooleries at the Hay- 
market, where you sadly miss the delightful Madge Robertson ; but 
the Prés Saint Gervais at the Criterion, with Madame Rita and Miss 
Catherine Lewis; but Sweethearts at the Prince of Wales’s, with the 
ever-fascinating Marie Wilton and the conscientious Coghlan; but 
Hamlet at the Lyceum, with the passionate Isabel Bateman and the 
psychological Irving—these are your chief Thespian delights. How 
are you to be expected to be amused with the dull, trivial, vulgar 
entertainment you are witnessing? What is ‘ Tippetywitchet’ to 
you; and what interest can you take in ‘ Hot Codlins’? Are your 
sympathies in any way touched when the gallery join in roaring 
chorus to some trumpery song to the tune of ‘ Down among the 
coals,’ or ‘ Mother says I mustn’t,’ or ‘Old Brown’s daughter’s a 
proper sort of gal’? What do you know about old Brown’s daugh- 
ter? Does it divert you to hear the denizens of that same gallery 
catcalling and whistling, screeching for the -fiddlers to ‘strike up,’ 
bandying ribald chaff among themselves, bellowing for the manager 
or the scene-painter because a certain scene is prodigiously be 
spattered with tinsel and Dutch metal, and inordinately illumined 
by the property-man’s fire-shovel, or flinging orange-peel and scraps 
of biscuit at the heads of the gentlefolks in the stalls? Come, 
Angelina ; don’t tell me that you like this sort of thing. Saturnalia 
are all very well to read about, but not to mingle with. His Majesty 
King Mob may be full of droll humours in George Cruikshank’s 
etchings or John Leech’s sketches; but too closely approached, he 
does not bear looking at. As for the performance, how can it in- 
terest, how can it amuse you? The grosser passions of men may 
be occasionally stirred by the scandalously-indecent costume and the 
impudent gestures of the painted women on the stage ; but you, m) 
Angelina, are pure and innocent—and, moreover, you are a Woman 
—and what are the legs of Miss Loosefish to you ? 

What is a Pantomime? or, rather, what should it be ?—for I do 
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not hold that the ancient classical entertainment is the one which 
should be adopted as a model among the moderns. There are two 
kinds of pantomime—the Pagan and the Christian. The original 
pantomimist came from Greece, and settled in Rome about the 
time of Augustus. His business was to dance, not in a gro- 
tesque, but in an airy and graceful manner, telling meanwhile, by 
an infinity of gestures, the eternal story of Love. Nods and becks 
and wreathed smiles were not permitted to assist his byplay, since 
he was bound to wear a mask ; not, however, an offensively-ludicrous 
one, but a mere disguise. His dress, in every case light and 
splendid, was designed to display to the fullest possible extent the 
beauty of his form, and the handsomer corporeally was the panto- 
mimist the greater was his popularity on the Roman stage. You 
may see his effigy, in his habit as he lived, that is to say, in fleshings 
and spangles very much resembling those of a modern acrobat, with 
a tambourine slung to one wrist and a light staff over one shoulder, 
in a fresco at Pompeii. He is floating in mid-air, or rather in mid- 
wall panel, and audaciously hugs a young person of the opposite sex, 
as lightly clad as he, and who is manifestly a Saltatrix, or member 
of the Pompeian corps de ballet. This couple were clearly the 
originals of Harlequin and Columbine ; and observe this, that in the 
lusty, amorous, impudent, perfidious pantomimist there is always a 
dim suggestiveness of the False Shepherd of Mount Ida. You may 
figure his bygone pastoral crook in that staff, which in later times 
will become his magic wand, and his mask may be but his Phrygian 
bonnet pulled down over his brow. Indeed, from head to heel he 
is Paris—this handsome impudent scamp of a Harlequin; and 
Columbine, that pretty, light-loving, flighty young woman, always 
pirouetting away from her domestic duties, and occasionally galli- 
vanting in the most shameful manner with elderly gentlemen—who 
should this frolicsome hussey be but the mimic phantom of Helen 
of Troy? This is a hint worthy of the attention of Mr. Gladstone; 
and my Homeric hypothesis is better able to hold water, I contend, 
than the ex-Premier’s nebulous theory about Latona. Not but what 
Mr. Gladstone is, like Mr. Eccles in Caste, ‘a very clever man.’ 
By and by the exigent Roman public grew tired of the inter- 
minable prancing and love-making of Paris and Helen—I mean of 
the Pantomimos and the Saltatrix—I mean of Harlequin and 
Columbine. The Romans cared little for the abstract poetry of 
motion ; they were as coarse and practical as we English are in 
dramatic taste, and they wanted strong and exciting dramatic 
action. Thus to the twin pantomimists the Sicinnium, performed 
by the Sicinnistw#, who were habited as fauns, satyrs, and dryads, 
and who came bodily out of the interludes or ‘ between the acts,’ 
ballets of the comedies of Aristophanes. Compare Shakespeare’s 
‘Dance of Clowns’ in the Midsummer Night’s Dream (the dance 
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took place in Theseus’ palace, mind), and you have a complete idea 
of the Sicinnium. And yet there have been found critics venture- 
some enough to assert that the all (humanly) discerning Shakespeare 
was no classical scholar ! 

Remark that this band of buffoons must have been accompa- 
nied by a congenial spirit, a goatish, drunken, pot-bellied, shameful 
old reprobate; Silenus, in a word. Of the master satyr Pan I 
speak with reverence. He is a Mystery symbolising the eternity 
of productive Nature; but Silenus, Bacchus’s pot-companion and 
Pan’s ‘ frightful example’ of intemperance and other disreputable 
vices, is clearly the prototype of Pantaloon. Here, then, we have 
the pantomimic trio ; but to secure that dramatic action demanded 
by the Romans, a quintet of performers was required: first, the 
audacious lover, Harlequin-Paris ; next, the giddy flirt, Columbine- 
Helen; thirdly, a lewd old man, of whose naughtiness and imbe- 
cility fun could be made; fourthly, an old father, uncle, or guar- 
dian, idiotic or tyrannical, who could serve the purpose of the 
dramatic intrigue by thwarting, so far as he was able, the loves of 
Harlequin and Columbine ; and, finally, a servant, consistently 
comic and incorrigibly roguish, who should aid the course of the 
story by alternately serving and betraying the remainder of the 
characters ; while practically he might make the audience break 
out in fresh places of merriment when they were wearied of the 
servile mummeries of Silenus-Pantaloon, and by tumbling and 
grimacing in the intervals of the jigs of the Pantomimos and the 
Saltatrix. The old parent or guardian was easily borrowed from 
the comedies of Terence or Plautus ; and herein, too, was found the 
type of the comic servant in the Slave, perpetually cheating and 
girding at his master, and now quaking, now grinning, at the 
flogging administered to him by the lorarius. This slave was sup- 
plemented by the Sannio, who had flourished on the Roman stage 
long prior to the arrival from Attica of the graceful Pantomimos ; 
yet who was himself a pantomimist whose business it had been 
merely to minister to the coarse taste of the populace by contorting 
his body and making the most hideous grimaces. For the Sannio 
(our zany) was not always masked. He, combined with the slave 
of Terence or Plautus, made up that astonishing compound of fraud, 
fun, impudence, cowardice, cruelty, cynicism, gluttony, and ras- 
cality, so infinitely fascinating to our children at Christmas-time, 
and who is called Mr. Punch. Emancipated from servitude, and 
married to Columbine (grown old and ugly, and deserted by Harle- 
quin), Mr. Clown becomes Mr. Punch. 

The actors and the intrigue of the Roman pantomime, as I 
conceive it to have been gradually welded together from the mate- 
rials enumerated, have come down to us almost intact. The Italian 
pantomime, with its Arlecchino, its Gerontio (the old man), its 
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Colombina (Columbine), its Scapino (Clown), and its Leandro 
(Pantaloon), are the old, old dramatis persone, originally formed 
by the Pantomimos and the Saltatrix, the Sannio, the Terentian 
father, and the Silenian reprobate. Pantaloon is, however, some- 
times omitted; and in some instances Harlequin and Clown are, to 
some extent, convertible personages, as when Clown is an elegant 
posture-master (Gracioso), and Harlequin, his fine spangled patch- 
work garb all flying about him in tatters, appears as a beggarly 
serving-man making love to Columbine. The inexhaustible mum- 
meries, moreover, of the Carnivals of Rome, Venice, and Milan 
brought about, in the Middle Ages, the adjuncture of a great many 
extraneous characters to the original pantomimic quintet. Cox- 
combical or vapouring Frenchmen, bragging Spanish capitans 
(shadows of whom may be found in the Elizabethan dramatists), 
burlesque bravi, parasites, panders, and similar cattle, are intro- 
duced to the hitherto select circle ; and sometimes an old woman is 
brought in that she may be mocked, cozened, and buffeted. The 
pure Italian pantomime, however, cleared from all its excrescences, 
continues to flourish as a plant of home growth in Italy, and as a 
hardy exotic in France; and wonderfully strong is the hold it has 
retained on the playgoing mind in both countries. Moliére’s come- 
dies have all more or less of the pantomimic element (expanded 
by means of dialogue) in them. Scapin is Clown, Sganarelle is 
Clown ; half the great master’s heroes are Harlequins, and half his 
heroines Columbines. Gorgibus, Argan, Monsieur de Pourceaughac, 
are all essentially pantomimic characters ; and to come much nearer 
our own time, it is infinitely curious to observe how the subtlety of 
the Italian librettist has paraphrased Beaumarchais’s scathing 
satire of the Barber of Seville into one of the merriest of musical 
pantomimes. The intrigue is wholly and exclusively pantomimic. 
Almaviva is Harlequin, the old guardian the Terentian father (that 
is to say, Géronte), Figaro is Clown, Rosina Columbine, and Don 
Basilio Pantaloon. But perhaps it was from a pantomime that 
Caron de Beaumarchais originally took his plot, and in the Italian 
libretto poor tomfoolery only came to its own again. 

Many Italian pantomimists (Joseph Grimaldi was the son of one) 
have been immensely popular in England ; but the simple Italian 
pantomime, for reasons to which I shall presently allude, has never 
taken root as an entertainment among us. We understand (nation- 
ally) very little about love (as love is understood among the Latin 
races), and, to our great good luck, we know nothing about treachery. 
On amorous intrigue and domestic perfidy the Italian pantomime is 
almost entirely built. But, while we have repudiated the plot, we 
have gladly adopted all the characters, their humours and their 


‘horseplay, which form that which is known as the ‘ comic business’ 


or harlequinade. For aught we know or care Columbine may be 
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Anybody’s daughter. We have an indistinct idea that Harlequin is 
her lover, but that is all. She is only required to be young and 
good-looking, to wear short petticoats and pink tights, and to twirl 
round on the tips of her toes as rapidly and deftly as ever she pos- 
sibly can. Harlequin, too, has become an independent character, 
coming no man knows whence and going no man knows whither. 
He has been invested, in spite of all classical tradition, with a semi- 
supernatural character ; his Pompeian staff has become a magic bat, 
with which he is enabled to work the strangest transformations ; 
and when his mask is drawn down he is supposed to be in the receipt 
of fern-seed, and to walk invisible. On the whole, he is regarded 
only as a graceful glittering creature, whose business it is to leap 
through ‘flaps,’ and in whose arms Columbine can conveniently 
languish in the intervals of a pas seul. Very few persons are aware 
that (his mask, bat, and spangled criss-cross garb excepted) the 
only trace he retains of his Italian origin is in the mysterious ‘ passes’ 
or gestures which he makes with his hands when he and his col- 
leagues appear on the stage after the transformation-scene to join 
in the wild dance (Sicinnium) called a Rally. These ‘ passes’ are 
supposed, pantomimically, to typify the five senses. 

The modern English pantomime consists of two consecutive, but 
not coherent, parts—the ‘ opening’ and the ‘ comic business.’ Pro- 
perly one should be the natural sequel of the other; but this idea 
has long since either been carelessly lost sight of or deliberately aban- 
doned ; the ‘opening,’ to serve the purposes of spectacular display, be- 
ing spun out to an inordinate length; while the ‘ comic business,’ owing 
to the lack of good clowns and pantaloons, is reduced to a minimum 
of two or three scenes, generally representing the outsides of trades- 
men’s shops, which are ultimately changed by Harlequin’s wonder- 
working bat into farmyards, or kitchens, or railway-trains, or some- 
thing else equally trite and uninteresting. In front of these Clown 
and Pantaloon pursue their traditional career of knavery ; and there 
the shopkeepers are tripped up, old ladies are pushed, young girls 
romped with, babies sat upon or crammed into pillar letter-boxes ; 
there vegetables, lobsters, codfish, plaster-casts, and legs of mutton 
are flung about the stage. There is a general row; the police make 
their appearance, and are duly bonneted and trampled upon (a very 
nice example to the roughs in the sixpenny gallery—but indeed the 
general morality of the ‘ comic business’ is simply abominable) ; and 
the scene closes. Modern clowns are, as a rule (Mr. Harry Boleno, 
who is one of the old school, may be admitted as an exception), 
desperately dull; and many are mere contortionists or acrobats, who 
have no admissible claim to be called clowns at all, and endeavour 
to compensate for their normal dreariness by tying up their limbs in 
abnormal knots or exhibiting dancing dogs or educated pigs. Some 
of the modern clowns dance nimbly enough, but not one of their num- 
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ber merits to be named in the same breath with the incomparably 
droll and graceful Flexmore—now, alas, deceased. So conscious 
are managers of the stupidity of the ‘ comic business,’ and the diffi- 
culty of finding changes of scene more exciting than the conversion 
of a day-school for young ladies into a pickled-salmon and shellfish 
warehouse, that at the larger theatres it has become a common 
practice to interpolate in the harlequinade a spectacle, procession, or 
ballet on the largest scale, but in which the performers are exclusively 
little children. Many hundreds of juveniles find employment during 
the three months of the pantomimic season at the metropolitan play- 
houses. Sometimes they join in the parades of the interpolated 
ballets (of which Mr. Cormack at Drury Lane has long been the ad- 
mirable Corypheus), sometimes their services are required to fill the 
parts of elves and sprites, and sometimes of monkeys, tom-cats, and 
animated carrots and turnips in the ‘ opening.’ At any rate, these 
tiny labourers can earn a few shillings weekly, which shillings very 
satisfactorily supplement the earnings of their poverty - stricken 
parents. The employment of children in pantomimes has been very 
virulently deprecated of late ; first, on the ground that ‘ stage fairies’ 
are trained to their vocation by the unsparing administration of the 
ballet-master’s cane ; and next, on the plea that their theatrical 
labours keep them out late at night and bring them into bad com- 
pany. Finally, the London School Board is said to object that 
pantomimic children, being bound to attend rehearsal every day for 
several weeks preceding Christmas, are unable to attend school with 
the regularity insisted upon by that new Educational Act upon which 
so many millions sterling will probably be spent, and which probably 
twenty years hence will leave the common people as ignorant, to any 
useful intents or purposes, as it has found them now. To these objec- 
tions it may be briefly replied, that the ballet-master has no cane, and 
that pantomimic children are invariably treated with the greatest kind- 
ness and forbearance ; next, that the little things themselves like the 
work, which is literally as good as a play, and a great deal better to 
them, since they are paid for playing; furthermore, that they can 
be sent to school, if need be, before or after rehearsal; and finally, 
that they are often accompanied to the theatre by their mothers, who 
may be, and often are, employed in some capacity about the house, 
and that, taking the worst view of the matter, they are in better 
company in their dressing-rooms or upon the stage than they would 
be sprawling on the doorstep or in the kennel up their native court, 
or locked up in the garret while mother is gone to the fried-fish 
shop, and incurring the ordinary juvenile risks of tumbling out of 
window or setting fire to their pinafores. 

A few closing remarks are needed as to that portion of the 
pantomime termed the ‘ opening,’ which was formerly a mere farce, 
brief, simple, and funny, but which has now swollen into a lengthy 
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burlesque extravaganza, crammed with bad songs, wretched jokes, 
and boisterous and vulgar ‘ breakdowns,’ the whole, however, en- 
livened by well-grouped ballets, and scenery, costumes, and appoint- 
ments of extraordinary magnificence. Abstractedly, the ‘ opening’ of 
a pantomime, be it founded on a fairy tale from the Arabian Nights 
or from the Countess d’Alnois, or upon the briefest of nursery rhymes 
—such as ‘Jack Horner,’ or ‘Tom Tucker,’ or the ‘Old Woman who 
lived in a Shoe’—should be a thoroughly moral and even religious 
entertainment. The idea of the English ‘ opening’ is clearly founded 
on the old mystery and miracle plays—ideas which do not to the ex- 
tent of one iota enter into the scheme of the ancient pagan or modern 
Franco-Italian pantomimes. Ours, on the contrary, typifies one 
continuous conflict between the beneficent and the maleficent powers, 
and harlequin, columbine, and the rest are human beings alternately 
swayed by supernal influences of a blameless or of a baleful character. 
Virtue is represented by the good fairy; Evil is symbolised by the 
wicked magician; all the virtues and all the vices may find their 
types in the smiling ballet-girls, on the one hand, and the hideous 
gnomes, on the other. For a time vice is triumphant; the nice 
young prince is in distress, the beautiful princess is persecuted, the 
brutal baron or the depraved giant is in the ascendant ; then comes 
a first transformation, and the faits et gestes of fairy or legendary 
existence are paraphrased in common life by the five pantomimists, 
who are themselves endowed with magic power, in order to perform 
transformations ; thus curiously symbolising the doctrine of free 
will, and of our rewards and punishments being mundanely in our 
own hands. Finally, the follies and vices of the pantomimists bring 
them once more into the direst of difficulties; the ‘dark scene’ 
comes ; harlequin loses his bat; the forlorn crew grope about in 
gloom, uncertainty, and despair; the wicked magician is about to 
ingulf them all, when, hey presto! Transformation the Second takes 
place, and Cimmerian darkness melts into the dazzling splendour of 
the Realms of Joy—that is to say, of Forgiveness. This is the real 
idea and meaning of a pantomimic ‘opening.’ The idea and the 
meaning have been in recent days utterly ignored both by panto- 
mime writers, managers, and spectators, and it is fully time that 
pantomimes should cease by their idiocy and impertinence to annoy 
and mislead the world. 
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A NEW SONNETEER 


Unpsr ordinary circumstances, the advent of a new aspirant for 
fame upon the poetical arena would call for no particular attention 
at our hands, as every periodical nowadays has its poets and poet- 
asters, who persistently torture our language into verse to an extent 
to which no other tongue has been subjected. But a native of the 
sunny South has condescended to adopt it as the medium through 
which to convey his thoughts to posterity, and him we consider 
worthy of more than usual consideration. 

Sonnets are his specialty. A great poet has characterised son- 
nets as being ‘the most puling, petrifying, stupidly platonic com- 
positions,’ end this may have acted as a deterrent upon their pro- 
duction. For, with the exception of those of Shakespeare, we 
possess none worthy of the name, and that particular form of poetry 
seems to be regarded with disfavour by all our living poets. With 
one exception. Far away, on the shores ofthe Adriatic, there lives 
a sonneteer whose works have found 

‘ Inglorious shelter in an alien land,’ 
but which the irresistible current of events will inevitably convey to 
their natural home. This unknown bard is ‘Giacomo Pincherle, author 
of the English sonnets on Shakespeare and Dante’s centenary.’ 

This gentleman, possibly despairing of being able to surpass, or 
even equal, Petrarch in his own language, and seeing in English a 
splendid field for fame, has submitted the before-mentioned works 
to his countrymen, well knowing that success in the land which has 
produced such poets as Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Tasso, and Alfieri 
would establish his reputation, and place him on a footing commen- 
surate with his talents. Perhaps also, in the words of Tasso, 

*A magnanime imprese intenta ha I’ alma, 

Ed insolite cose oprar dispone : 

Gir fra’ nemici—ivi 0 cipresso o palma 

Acquistar.’ 
Whether he deserves to gain the cypress or the palm will be matter 
for our future consideration. Meanwhile, there is a grain of com- 
fort in reflecting that, although the author of these sonnets is a 
foreigner, the idea of clothing his fairest fancies in a foreign tongue 
is not original. It is well known that it was the intention of Lord 
Byron to write his greatest poem in Italian. 

The volume before us, and with which we are more immediately 
to deal, is entitled In Memoria di Meyerbeer. The raison d’étre 
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of the work is the profound admiration which its author entertains 
towards that eminent composer. His sentiments are expressed in 
the following dedication: ‘Col ricordo dell’ immortale maestro 
Giacomo Meyerbeer compid i miei sonetti inglesi: in profonda am- 
mirazione li consacro.’ The title is ingeniously done into English 
thus: Meyerbeer’s Record, New Poetical Essays. But to an or- 
dinary mind there is some difficulty in connecting that personage 
with the contents, as he is only referred to in the following 
‘ Sonnet to Meyerbeer. 
Some high Poets’ genius into our times 
Trancfused, meseems as chanting to thy notes, 
From Heaven shot them forth, unto all climes, 
True Art by thee was startled, on it dotes; 
For, thy philosopher’s verséd fancy chimes 
In the loftiest text ; thy, harp, too, denotes 
Thy soul, which, self-examen’s love sublimes ; 
Robert, the Prophet, th’ African, Hughenots, 
Are superior numbers, se grand, so true, 
That the spirit God’s, through them, I'll extol, 
Who did bless thy conceptions, and bedew 
The world, with deep as mellow airs that thrall 
The vulgar, Study task, a!l minds imbue 
And cause Fame, thee Immortal to enrol.’ 
After devoting these lines to the memory of the defunct musi- 
cian, the poet suddenly soars upwards towards 
‘The surmised worlds, dotting our sky’s face ;’ 
but fearing that his readers might not be able to follow him in his 
transcendental flight, he exclaims : 
‘ Blessed Stars! I love your sight, but I must call 
Back my thoughts, lest, unbridled, they expand 
In too bold, wide figures for a mortal.’ 
Quitting, therefore, the stars, which he asserts are 
‘ Glorious, unaccountable as the sand,’ 


he condescends to tinge mundane matters with his poetic pen. He 
highly disapproves of the despotic tyranny of fashion, which con- 
tinues to distort the contour of the female form and ‘ to maime so 
our fair,’ ‘and, in his indignation, waxes slightly comminatory : 
‘Foul Jealousy, thou night of stupid days, 
Be curst! blessed be the new liberal minds 
Who'll loose ladies from those prejudiced stays,’ 
The ‘high Poets’ genius transfused’ into the soul of Giacomo 
Pincherle finds genial occupation in depicting the miseries of ‘A 
Distressed Wife,’ and we cannot refrain from placing this pathetic 
narrative before our readers in its entirety : 
‘A lady by her husband deserted, 
And, resourceless, left in this vale of woes - 


With some infants, did her wits—alas—lose ; 
Life, Nature’s laws she last night inverted, 
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After having, herself, in vain exerted 
To him but the beasts’ pity té infuse 
On their issue, when bread she heard ’em refuse, 
She a glass opened—no chance averted 
Her desperate fall—they found her a corpse, 
Mangled and smashed, the streets shocking bloodscene, 
Which might ’ve been spared by a timely divorce. 
Now learn, husbands, from her husband’s remorse, 
In your wife’s distress with love t’intervene, 
Lest on you, like him, entail bad Cain’s curse !’ 


Notwithstanding that this unfortunate lady was under the dire ne- 
cessity of precipitating herself from the window, our poet by no 
means discountenances matrimony, but expresses his contempt for the 
traducers of that blissful state in the following vehement terms: 


‘ It is, forsooth, a due, fine quotation, 
When, bloated ladies or fippish young men, 
Seduced, seducers, dare throw derision 
Upon the faithful’s sacred connexion, 
Sworn on the Altar, affirmed with the pen— 
An oath, oft apt, now to profanation.’ 


A penchant towards the softer sex animates the following sonnet, 
descriptive of Ostend as seen by the poet, and shows a playfulness 
of expression not to be found in poets of our cold-blooded race : 


‘A fishermen’s spot—as well of fashion, 
Quaint, elegant, dull and yet much lively. 
Once, about, noon, at the tide’s progression. 
Fair bathers, I there saw jut out tiny 
Boxes’—o dear mayflies—and immersion 
Undergo in silk costumes much tidy ; 
Those motley nimphs long drew my attention, 
As pale patients, Tourists, in busy 
Merriment, thronged over the parterre 
Wall of the Casino adjacent, stand 
Shouting, when by the waves hid those appear 
Soon afloat, their hair in a ruffled gear ; 
At night, still more romantic that white strand 
By iris seas lashed to view, and to hear.’ 


Whether any of the ‘motley nimphs’ who then engaged his atten- 

tion exercised any influence upon his destiny, we are unable to i 
gather from the Meyerbeer’s Record; but the purity of his emotions 

on beholding those ‘ dear mayflies’ is evident from the following : 


‘ Love to be true love, must have a knowledge 

Of what is required to embellish life ; 
For, brutes also love, but in the bondage ; 
Of instinct, instead of a godly strife 

For purer feelings—their love is savage. q 
Beware of those whose notions are : man, wife, 
Alone love eachother, else ’s dotage— 
The dull youths may grow presently rife. 
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A soaring mind must as control our frame, 
And not level it with a material state ; 
Apparent sentiment—mere strategem, 
May one draw to it, the heart to satiate 
Finding it a worm in lieu of a gem, 
Best ’s to forego—Love must nobilitate.’ 
Our poet is a cosmopolitan, and distributes his favours over the face 
of the globe in a manner somewhat confusing. He dedicates son- 
nets to Jerusalem, London, the Paris Exhibition, the Suez Canal, 
and Ostend. The latter we have laid before our readers; and as they 
will no doubt be curious to learn what impression our metropolis 
has made upon this master-mind, we give here in full his sonnet on 
* London, 
The maze of Europe, in her magnitude 
The standard for a persons liberty, 
A wat’ry plain for a quick multitude, 
Her river, her streets, show th’ immensity 
Of splendour and good that exactitude, 
The Bible’s lecture, one’s rights’ dignity, 
With a frank spirit, yield, in gratitude 
And harmony to Arts and Industry. 
A Niniveh for men’s utility, 
Not one King’s pride, or old rulers’ caprice 
By dense wall’s restrained, frow’ned by battery ; 
Next Peking in bulk, first in Charities, 
Her bridges link aid, wealth to poverty, 
And unmatched beauties without artifice.’ 


From the foregoing quotations it will be seen that the poet has 
so thoroughly mastered our language as to render his graphic de- 
lineations in a style not to be approached even by a native of our 
sea-girt isle. But this is not his only attainment. He is, like 
Longfellow, a linguist of unusual capacity, and consequently we are 
favoured with translations from various languages; amongst others 
is one from the German, ‘To My Mother,’ which, the translator 
observes, is ‘ My Translation from Heine’s Sonnet.’ Whether this 
observation is made from a fear of the translation being appropriated 
by some envious poet, or simply to prevent its being confounded with 
those of Heine’s other translators, we are not in a position to state ; 
but we consider that in either case the assurance is somewhat super- 
fluous. He begins thus: 


‘My custom is to raise my head much high ;’ 


an assertion which we believe Heine would not feel inclined to gain- 
say. Our author is acquainted with the language of the gipsies, 
and consequently is enabled to give us ‘The Psalm I. in the 
Gypsies tongue: a branch of the Hindostanee and Sanskrit.’ This 
performance we shall not attempt to criticise ; we can only contem- 
plate it with admiration. To those who are not colloquially ac- 
quainted with that idiom, it may be interesting to know that 
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‘ Hear, for “ good-bye” in our language “ devel” 
I say, apparently a barbarian, 
Devil-like sound, yet, ’tis on the level 
With the most polished new Perss-iran ! 
By “ Trash devlister, Kehr tshatshd, ma trash,”’ 
I mean : fear God, do right, nobody shun— 
A hint, that to approach me doesn’t abash.’ 


The source from which our poet’s linguistic knowledge is drawn is 
seen in the following votive offering, rather equivocally entitled : 


‘No Petty Antagonism. To 
During my stay at Paris—my sick heart, 
Rudely been tried by a domestic fate 
Grievously I mourned in many lands’ part— 
Had no friends with, its pains to mitigate ; 
Oft slighted, forgot, as one did not rate 
Letters—except of Exchange—’spite Print’s art, 
Libraries’ address, ‘ clerks office’ bought prate— 
Enough, if serious, work to all impart— 
No chance cheered me—till I met thee, good soul, 
Devoted in purest philantropy : 
Occupation to bid, tutors console. 
Rejoice in Heaven—Dean of Philology, 
Father to the linguist, as, thy kind call, 
Force of speech and mind—cleared Difficulty.’ 
The reader wilt have observed that this sonnet is in the form of an 
acrostic, dedicated to the ‘ good soul’ the ‘ Dean of Philology,’ who 
had guided the author’s steps through the bewildering labyrinth of 
languages, and whom he enjoins to ‘rejoice in Heaven for having 
done his best to destroy the influence of the confusion of tongues’ ! 
The foregoing pages will doubtless induce many of our readers 
to peruse the ‘English sonnets on Shakespeare and Dante’s cen- 
tenary.’ I have no hesitation in saying that during the last cen- 
tury no writer has so much enriched our language as the author of 
Meyerbeer’s Record. I shall take leave of our author by subjoin- 
ing his sublime dream of the future, in which he unites profundity 
of wisdom with fine poetic fancy : 
‘When Lesseps’ great works will attain their end, 
And through the Isthm be, long, steamed the passage 
How marvellous would sound, once, a Message 
From Europe, Africa, Asia, to blend 
With Australia, America, and send 
Israel, across that Pharao’s visage, 
With love, back to his Land, as the presage 
Of his Scriptures : if, scattered, he’ld amend. 
So then, a most glorious, most solemn Day, 
Which, ne poverty, wealth, nor martyrdom, 
Could waive from its believers yet away. 
And by those times who shall e’er tell what may 
Still spring from that Isthm, b'sides the Jews’ kingdom 
Restored—th’ East repolished ?—th’end to men’s fray ?’ 


JAMES YOUNG. 
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‘ UnpER the mistletoe-bough :’ 
Not in the far-away British Isles, 
But here in the West it is glimmering now,— 
An exile from home, of three thousand miles. 
And the leaves are as darkly fresh and green, 
And the berries as crisply waxen white, 
As they show to-night, in so many a scene, 
In old England’s halls of light. 


Quiet it hangs on the wall, 

Or pendent droops from the chandelier, 
As if never a mischief or harm could fall 

From its modest intrusion, there or here! 
And yet, how many a pulse it has fired, 

How many a lip made nervously bold, 
When youthful revel went on, untired, 

In the Christmas days of old! 


The lover’s heart might be low, 

And the love of his lady very high, 
With no one her inmost heart to know, 

Or the riddle to read of the haughty eye ; 
But under the mistletoe fairly caught, 

What maiden coyness or pride could dare 

To turn from the kisses sudden as thought, 

And ardent as waiting prayer ? 


C'est le premier pas qui coiite : 
So they say in another far-away land ; 
And, the one kiss given, more. follow, its fruit, 
As the dullest can easily understand ; 
And then, of the end to come who knows, 
Save the village-bells, and the welcome priest, 
And the sister-maidens, with cheeks like the rose, 
Who assist at the bridal feast ? 


Methinks, if the shamrock green 
Ts the leaf so dear to an Irish heart, 
To the mistletoe-berry’s silver sheen 
England’s love has been owing no minor part ; 
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And greenly its stiff-set leaves have twined 
Round many a tenderest bridal-nest, 

Since that saddest of tales all hearts enshrined 
In the lay of the ‘ Old Oak Chest.’ 


What matter if centuries long 
Have hidden a part of the mystery deep 
That lay in the Druid’s reéchoing song, 
When it glisten’d in Stonehenge’s mighty heap ? 
For enough still remains to make sure the truth, 
That it symboll’d the great Perennial Good ; 
And they saw from its joints springing Endless Youth, 
That the force of the ages withstood. 


Little sprig from the Mother-land, 

It is pleasant and cozy to have you here, 
When the festive and lovely waiting stand 

On the verge of their varying Christmas cheer. 
Though we cannot transplant your pride of growth 

Any more than the hawthorn wayward and coy, 
You can give us still the old English troth, 

And a thought of old English joy. 


HENRY MORFORD. 
New York, U.S. December 1874. 












A STUDY IN GRAY 


BY MRS, C, READE, AUTHOR OF ‘ ROSE AND RUE,’ ETC, 





IV. BROADER AND EVER BROADER, 


Mary Baker, cousin Mary, was one of those bland, cheerful, good 
young women whom everybody likes, and who trouble nobody. 
Blessed with a high colour, a pair of mild hazel eyes, straight dark- 
brown hair, which was never out of order, tolerable features, and a 
stout squarely-built person, terminating in substantial hands and 
feet, Miss Baker held herself to be quite comely enough for all or- 
dinary purposes; such as getting a husband and making friends, 
of whom she already possessed a large selection. 

And yet, if vou looked well into that red and white and brown 
countenance, you could detect the taint of cruelty beneath its decor- 
ous smiles and mild benignity ; that is, if you were a physiognomist, 
and sceptical of the worth of appearances. 

‘I never liked Mary,’ said Ben one day to David, when they 
were lads, ‘ after I heard her say, ‘‘ Come, let me kill you,’’ to a little 
gray moth. It seemed to make all her goodness worse than other 
people’s badness, and I never see her without thinking of it.’ 

And David was silent. He, too, had noticed that Mary had a 
curious habit of inflicting needless pain on helpless creatures, al- 
though she was the most woful of cowards in the presence of the 
larger animals, who were in some wise able to take care of them- 
selves. 

I do not know that this instinct of hers ever led to any more 
serious consequences than the diminution of the insect kingdom ° 
and the occasional anguish of a kitten or a puppy, but the black 
speck which betrays rottenness is seldom very large, though always 
to be depended on. 

Of the precise effect produced by her appearance in the Garstays’ 
household, it would be difficult to speak accurately. Perhaps David 
sat in the parlour a little less and worked at his organ more, and 
perhaps Mrs. Garstays was a little stiffer in her manner to Alma, 
perceiving such small defects as she had hitherto been able to de- 
tect in that young lady’s character and conduct with greater clear- 
ness in the steady brilliance of Mary’s perfectness; but no great 
change was perceptible, and the neutral-tinted days fled by much in 
their usual fashion. Except for Dayid. To him they yielded no 
common sweetness. Alone with the two girls on the river—he was 
& fair oarsman and fond of rowing; in the woods, gathering late or- 
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chises and early blackberries, watching the shy rabbits, listening to 
the songs of speckled thrush and golden-billed blackbird ; in the 
meadows, mushroom-hunting—he dared to throw off for a while the 
constraint imposed on him by circumstance, to be himself. Alma 
would sooner have had him always watchful, always on his guard. 

‘I tell you,’ said she one day, when they were by chance alone, 
she having gone to the workshed to attend upon Peter, who was suffer- 
ing from a crushed paw, the result of rash familiarity with cousin 
Mary’s stout strong walking-boots, ‘that girl is as sharp as a needle; 
she says nothing because she knows nothing; but she will tell her 
tale some day, and then I shall have to go. People are never rude 
to me twice.’ 

‘But Iam not made of stone,’ pleaded David miserably ; ‘I can- 
not be always with you, and never show in any way that we are 
otherwise than strangers. That is too much to ask of any man.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Alma with a weary sigh ; ‘it must be as 
you please, only don’t blame me.’ 

‘ Blame you!’ he echoed, smiling as one who beheld the secrets 
of high heaven; ‘who could blame you! I should not blame you 
if I lay dying at your feet : 

“ Nothing is better, I well know, 
Than love; no amber in cold sea, 
Or gather’d berries under snow, 
That is well seen of her and me,”’ 

And the girl laughed and clung close to him, her white arms 
twined about his neck, her head a little way thrown back, as though 
to watch the worship of his face. 

‘That is a good song,’ she said at last, ‘ but it is not well for a 
man to love a woman so; women are not worth all that ;’ and she 
broke ‘away from him and went to tend upon Peter, who welcomed 
her right readily with tongue and voice, having grown fond of her— 
‘fonder, Mrs. Garstays said, than of those who had fed and kept him 
froma pup. So it is always. 

‘ Are you so compassionate to all dogs ?’ inquired Miss Baker, in 
her bland smiling way, when Alma reéntered the parlour. 

‘ Yes, certainly, if they are ill or in pain,’ was the prompt answer. 
‘ Why do you ask ?’ 

‘0, I only thought that, being David’s dog, you might find 
Peter specially attractive.’ 

‘Really! You must be relieved to find that Iam capable of a 
disinterested friendship for an animal.’ 

‘You emphasise animal.’ 

‘Yes, because animals are, in my estimation, much worthier of 
one’s regard than human beings.’ 

‘What a remarkable sentiment! But you like to be thought 
peculiar, don’t you ?’ 
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‘Not that I am aware of.’ 

‘I fancied so when I first saw you, from the way you do your 
hair, and one thing and another.’ 

Alma laughed somewhat disdainfully. 

‘People take a wonderful interest in what does not concern 
them,’ remarked she, looking out of the window at the straight 
white rods of rain—a shower had just come on. 

‘I do not know that I took any interest in you,’ replied Mary 
calmly, folding up the socks she had been darning for the last hour 
slowly, patiently, beautifully—she was such an excellent young wo- 
man; ‘ but one generally forms an impression of some sort on meet- 
ing a stranger.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Alma with conviction, ‘one does; that is quite 
true.’ And there hostilities ended for the present. 

When one is unhappy—and Alma was not very happy at this 
time—the affection of adumb creature is strangely comforting; that 
is, if you can appreciate its value, which, I find, is scarcely possible to 
every one. No sooner was Peter well, and able to trot about again 
in his usual sturdy and independent fashion on his four short legs, 
than he and she became the most inseparable of companions. He 
would lie at her feet for hours while she practised, never betraying 
the slightest sign of weariness or discomfort, save at a certain octave 
passage in Thalberg’s fantasia on the airs in Mose in Egitto, which 
invariably occasioned him the liveliest consternation; he would trot 
behind her faithfully for miles along the dusty roads, over the rough 
stones ; for just now she evinced a curious liking for long solitary 
walks, whence she would return with such bright eyes and cheeks, 
that Mrs. Garstays grew quite fidgety about her health, and re- 
proached David sorely for insisting on so many finger exercises and 
so much counterpoint. Never was such a grateful, loving, unselfish 
friend as little, old, shaggy, sagacious Peter. 

‘Wherever do. you go to, my dear?’ inquired Mrs. Garstays 
one evening, when Alma returned as usual, gay, brilliant, and excit- 
able, from one of these mysterious rambles. ‘ Mary.and I have been 
up to the common, and very beautiful it was ; we saw the sun set 
over the windmill. I don’t think I ever enjoyed anything more. 
Mary’s such a good girl, and accommodates her young feet to my old 
ones so patiently ; and as we turned down Park-lane, coming home, you 
know, we caught sight of a gentleman and lady, whom Mary thought 
might be you and David, only he seemed too tall; but I suppose it 
wasn’t ?” 

‘O no,’ laughed Alma; ‘we have not been near Park-lane, 
have we, Peter? We have been quite the other way.’ 

‘What, by the river ?’ said Mary, looking up from under her 
garden hat as she picked the dead leaves off a Marshal Ney; she 
was always busy, always alert, and neat, and providential. 
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‘Yes,’ replied Alma; ‘I like the river best.’ 

‘So do I,’ exclaimed David, who had just entered the garden 
unperceived, having made an end of his day’s work ; he was a more 
indefatigable toiler than ever now—why, perhaps you can guess ; ‘ it 
was by the river, I believe, that father made up his mind to let me 
go to Leipzig.’ 

‘Humph!’ ejaculated his mother, who still cherished her doubts 
as to the wisdom of that decision ; ‘ that’s not much in its favour. 
What do you think though? I’ve had a letter from Ben, poor fellow, 
and he wants to come home for a day—some Sunday. His salary 
has been raised, and he seems quite in good spirits again.’ 

Mary smiled, and stamped the life out of a small snail. Aunt 
Sarah’s weaknesses were very perceptible to this invaluable young 
woman. 

‘O, I am glad!’ exclaimed Alma fervently; ‘you will be so 
much happier now.’ 

‘I don’t think much about happiness, my dear,’ responded the 
old lady placidly, brushing a gnat off David’s arm ; ‘ but I am cer- 
tainly pleased that my son’s prospects are improving. It is painful 
to know that those dear to you are in want.’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ said the girl gravely. 


¥. 
IN THE TRANSPARENT MIST. 


Ir was about this time, I think—when the woods began to flame 
and the newly-thatched ricks shone bravely in the midday sunshine, 
and David, as he rose at dawn to pour the treasures of his mind, a 
poet’s mind, and lay the cunning of his hand, an artist’s hand, at 
the feet of his Ideal, could feel a certain keenness in the air as of 
an early frost, and on the gnarled old vine clothing the summer-house 
in goodliest green hung purpling grapes, and in the gardens the 
dahlias and asters commenced their reign—that Chardstock was 
startled by the apparition of an unfamiliar face within her borders, 
and that face a man’s—a gentleman’s. 


Still, that a strange gentleman should choose to stop at the . 


Orange could, considering the beauty of the neighbourhood and the 
excellence of the sport at the disposal of the neighbouring gentry, 
be in no wise regarded as legitimate matter for surprise. Nay, it 
was the yearly habit of strange gentlemen so to do—reading gentle- 
men, writing gentlemen, painting gentlemen. 

But this gentleman was, without being singular, by himself, a 
man among men; and Chardstock agreed to regard his movements 
with curiosity accordingly. 

‘Whatever do you think his name is, my dear?’ said Miss 
Long to Miss Short on the fifth morning after his arrival. 
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Miss Short shook her head. She was a yellow, wizened, black- 
eyed little woman, was Miss Short, for all the world like a callow 
blackbird. 

‘It’s Geoffrey Ronayne,’ exclaimed Miss Long ; ‘I saw it on a 
letter.’ 

‘ But how do you know the letter was for him ?’ inquired Miss 
Short, who could seldom be brought to take a cheerful view of things, 
having been often disappointed. 

‘O, I know it was, because just as I was coming out of the 
Orange —I had been there to order pa’s whisky — Mrs. Shilli- 
toe called out, ‘‘ Take that up to the blue parlour, Tom!” and, you 
know, the blue parlour is where he always sits of an evening—the 
room with the bow-window.’ 

‘ Yes, I know,’ sighed Miss Short. ‘What did you say—Geof- 
frey what—?’ 

‘Ronayne,’ repeated Miss Long; ‘ Ronayne.’ 

‘ Dear me,’ said Miss Short, ‘ how beautiful !’ 

And that was what other people said besides Miss Short; people 
with yellow hair and people with brown, people with blue eyes and 
people with black, fair people and dark people, short people and tall 
people ; for this Mr. Geoffrey Ronayne was a very handsome man— 
handsome with that bold, dashing, insolent handsomeness which has 
ever been fatal to the peace of women. 

Before him the local heroes, ‘ the smart young chaps’ and ‘ good- 
looking fellows,’ of Chardstock dwindled to the puniest insignificance ; 
even affianced lovers found cause to groan at the sight of his six 
feet two of audacious symmetrical humanity, and the husbands of 
pretty wives were made afraid. 

But let it not be supposed that the cause of all this perturbation 
was in the least oppressed by his own greatness. I do not think it 
ever entered Geoffrey's head to inquire what people thought about 
him, even in that world—a clever but not too respectable world— 
wherein he elected to endure existence as a rule. As for speculat- 
ing on the opinions of a few old maids in a dead-alive country town, 
where it was as much as one could do to get to-day’s paper, that 
was the last thing he would have dreamt of doing. Wilby Metcalf, 
R.A.—he got six hundred pounds last year for a tree, a couple of 
cows, and a hen—told him that if he wanted to spend a week well 
in the reparation of his constitution and the cultivation of his 
esthetic sensibilities, he couldn’t do better than run down to a place 
called Chardstock, in Berkshire, and he had taken Wilby’s advice ; 
voila tout. Women had long lost all power for good or evil in his 
cosmogony. When he was younger—at the time of which I am 
writing he was just two-and-thirty—he had played the fool as madly, 
all his heart in the game, as most of us do if we get the chance ; 
but now ‘you might let me spend whole days, day after day, with 
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the prettiest woman in Europe, alone, and I shouldn’t say a word 
to her that mightn’t be cried from the housetops,’ he would say, with 
his dark sleek head thrown lazily back against the soft curves 
of some comfortable arm-chair, and his keen eyes fixed on the 
delicate smoke-wreaths up-floating ceilingwards. Still he was not 
blind. 

‘Well, to be sure,’ exclaimed Mrs. Garstays one morning, as 
she and Alma, all blue and white, stood at the shop-door cheapening 
pears, and he chanced to go by, ‘ did any one ever see a man stare 
so ?—turning right round too. Pray don’t look at him, my dear; I 
don’t like young women who live in my house to be ogled like that 
—impudent fellow !’ 

And Alma blushed pink as the rosebud in her waistband. She 
saw no harm in a little honest admiration. 

Nor was that the worst of Geoffrey’s indiscretions. 

‘ Alma’s got a new admirer,’ said Mary one day, as they all sat 
down to dinner, David included; already the charms of Mrs. Gar- 
stays’ boarder had been noised abroad among the youth of Chard- 
stock. 

‘ Who’s that ?’ inquired Mr. Garstays cheerfully, putting up the 
guard of the carving-fork. 

‘That great dark man who lives at the Orange—not any horse- 
radish, thank you.’ 

David’s face waxed gloomy. There were times when he felt 
jealous of poor Peter, so greedy was he of the love of this bright 
beautiful creature God had given into his arms. That any other 
man should gaze admiringly upon her seemed to him a profanation, 
knowing, as men do know, the thoughts of men. 

‘I don’t like that man !’ said Mrs. Garstays severely; ‘a bold 
dissolute-looking creature, with eyes like a hawk. I met him in the 
High-street last night, lounging along as if the whole place belonged 
to him, with his pipe in his mouth and his hands stuck in his 
pockets.’ 

And Alma laughed heartily, so graphic was the description. 

‘O, but he is handsome!’ smiled Mary placidly ; ‘ don’t you 
think so, David ?’ 

‘I don’t know who you mean,’ replied he moodily, attacking his 
dinner ; not too much time had this young man to spare for the 
pleasures of the flesh. 

‘O yes, you do,’ she persisted ; ‘I saw you look up at him twice 
on Sunday as we went to church. He was sitting at the window 
smoking as usual.’ 

David held his peace. It struck him that this might be true. 

‘ However,’ she continued lightly, helping Mrs. Garstays to some 
vegetable-marrow, ‘E was going to tell you what happened this 
morning.’ 
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‘Spare my blushes,’ exclaimed Alma, blushing the while to the 
tips of her pretty ears; ‘ be merciful as you are great.’ 

‘When I am great, I will be merciful,’ was the cool response. 
‘You know, aunt, you sent us to the market to buy the plums—’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Mrs. Garstays. 

‘ Well, and we bought them, and then we thought we’d just 
take a turn on the towpath—at least Alma thought so, it’s as well 
to be accurate,’ with a demure, mischievous, little smile ; ‘ so to the 
towpath we went, Peter going too ; but before we had got any way, 
to speak of, up trots Mrs. Shillitoe’s mastiff, and begins to growl at 
Peter in his usual delightful manner. Of course, under these cireum- 
stances, all we can do is to turn back again, when who do we see 
just in front of us except this great dark man; and as he passes 
he looks round at Alma and smiles—yes, I do assure you, smiles— 
so that I could see his teeth, and he has very fine teeth.’ 

‘False ones most likely,’ said Mrs. Garstays, not without acer- 
bity ; ‘ the idea of his daring to do any such thing!’ 

David ate on in silence, but his face hardened strangely. 

‘ You must have been staring at him,’ observed Mr. Garstays, 
after an uncomfortable pause. ‘ Girls generally have themselves to 
thank when they get insulted.’ 

‘He didn’t insult me,’ returned Mary pointedly. 

Whereupon the subject was dropped; there seemed nothing more 
to say ; but a gloom fell on all—these poor dull old people entertain- 
ing the most wonderful notions about female delicacy and propriety 
—as emphatic, in its way, as could have been the severest speech. 

Grace pronounced with extra solemnity, Alma immediately left 
the table and went up-stairs to her own room, the room in which she 
had prayed God not to let David Garstays love her—David, with 
his great sore heart and his many cares ; the room whence she had 
gone to meet his first embrace, to suffer his first rapturous kiss— 
went up-stairs, I say, and sat her down upon her small white bed, and 
drew forth a great gold locket from her bosom, and opened it and 
gazed with tenderest eyes upon the man’s face it held—a dark keen 
face, with dark keen eyes, and a great ugly nose and a curved hair- 
less mouth, a strange variable mouth, ironical yet tender, good- 
humoured yet resolute ; such a mouth as women yearn to take the 
kisses of—and pressed her lips, her cheeks, thereto, and said soft 
loving little words as might a mother to her new-born babe—there 
is ever a suspicion of maternity in a woman’s passion—for it was 
very dear to her. 

And David toiled on the whole day through. Poor David! 
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VI. 
VIEWLESS WAYS. 


But though Mr. and Mrs. Garstays suffered no word to escape 
them of an angry or objurgatory sort—although to all appearance 
they were as placidly content as hitherto—beneath this show of tran- 
quillity existed sundry memories and ripened divers reflections the 
reverse of comforting. 

Who was Miss Snow, and what were her antecedents? When 
Mrs. Garstays had informed her friends that she had made up her 
mind to allow a young lady from the Royal Academy of Music to 
take up her abode under her roof for three months, the universal 
answer had been, ‘ What, and with David at home ?’ But she had 
refused to see in that a sufficient reason for the rejection of twelve 
pounds ten shillings at a time when pounds and shillings were much 
wanted, believing implicitly in the strength of her son’s virtue and 
the unfailing nature of the divine protection. 

Now, however, the scales had in a measure fallen from her eyes. 
Since Mary’s arrival it had become pretty plain which way David’s 
inclinations tended—painfully plain in fact; plain to an extent 
which rendered the question of Miss Snow’s belongings and bringing- 
up of the very deepest importance. 

‘I have no objection to the girl personally,’ said Mrs. Garstays 
one morning as she arranged her soft gray curls. ‘ Of course I 
should have liked Mary better; but she’s nice enough and clever 
enough to be creditable to any man, particularly one in her own 
profession.’ 

‘ She’s in no way suited to David,’ responded Abel, brushing his 
worn black coat ; ‘ for one thing, she’s above him by birth—of that I 
feel certain, little as she tells us of herself; and she’s too pretty for 
2 poor man’s wife, and David will never be anything but poor, except 
in the moon,’ with some sarcasm. 

‘ There you go,’ exclaimed the old lady tartly, ‘ always throwing 
dirt at some one, and your own son too, who works so hard. I 
wonder you aren’t ashamed.’ 

But Abel only laughed. He never lost his temper, whatever 
other people might do. 

‘My dear,’ replied he gently, ‘I’m sure no one can love and re- 
spect David more than I do, God bless him! Perhaps that’s the 
reason I don’t wish to see him sacrificed to a woman who doesn’t 
care for him.’ 

‘ But I think she does care for him,’ asserted Mrs. Garstays, 
with the air of one well qualified to express opinion ; ‘if I didn’t, I’d 
soon put a stop to it.’ 
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‘ It'll put a stop to itself before long,’ was the composed answer. 
‘Just you wait a bit. Three months won’t last for ever.’ 

And then they went down to breakfast, to find Alma and David 
patrolling in the garden, as was their wont, and Mary in the kitchen 
cooking an omelette, as was her wont—uncle Abel being partial to 
omelettes—and a letter from Ben on the breakfast table to say that 
he should be at home again by ten o’clock next Sunday, if he didn’t 
shuffle off his mortal coil in the interim. 

‘Why, you look as black as thunder, both of you!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Garstays, as she joined the saunterers; ‘ what’s the mat- 
ter ?’ 

‘QO, nothing,’ smiled Alma, brightening up; ‘ Mr. Garstays has 
only been giving me a lecture.’ 

‘ What about ?’ 

‘ My idleness.’ 

‘O,’ said the mother in a tone of relief, ‘ that doesn’t matter. 
That’s very harmless. What I came out to say was, that Ben’s 
coming home next Sunday, and he hopes to get here by ten, so as to 
have a nice long day.’ 

But David only nodded. He was no hypocrite, and his heart 
was heavy within him—heavy as lead. For he had asked Alma 
how it was that a strange man should dare to smile at her, and she 
had refused to tell him; refused haughtily, unconditionally ; had even 
denied his right to put such a question, which was something less 
than fitting in a wife to be, you must allow. 


, VII. 
WIND WHITENED. 

Sunpay dawned bright as mother’s heart could wish, in agree- 
able contrast, indeed, to the clouded skies and driving showers of 
the past three days—a busy and excitable three days by reason of 
that killing of the fatted calf and bringing forth of the best robes 
and general uprising for festivity which has from time immemorial 
accompanied the prodigal’s return. 

David was up betimes to set his workshed in order—it was not 
long since he left it—and wipe the dust tenderly off his Thought, 
now all glorious with polychromatic arabesques and blazonry, and 
ready for public inspection. Yes, his dream was realised at last! 
And as he laboured hard with broom and washleather, he fell a- 
thinking of that other dream, sweetest, mayhap—thinking of Alma 
Snow. She was a little changed, he fancied, from the fair blithe 
girl who spoke of the great dead with him one summer night now 
some two months ago; less equable, less happy in her art, apt to 
sit silent for a space, and then grow mad with mirth at anything— 
the merest trifle, such as would scarce amuse a child. 
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But still he saw no fault in her. 

‘It is because she loves,’ he thought. ‘ Love alters every one ;’ 
and then he smiled—he saw no fault in her. 

‘What is your brother like?’ said she to him, as they stood 
together after breakfast by the parlour-window bowered in Virginian 
creeper, which here and there showed little flecks of red, bowered 
beautifully, Mrs. Garstays being in the kitchen, deep in puff paste, 
and Mary up-stairs trying on a new bonnet. ‘ Is he like you ?’ 

‘O no,’ replied David quickly ; ‘not the least. He is hand- 
some, or used to be.’ 

‘ He wasn’t handsome when I saw him in the Ile de Tulipatan,’ 
she answered, pinching the perfume out of a lemon verbena-leaf. 
‘But actors look very different off the stage from what they do on 
—generally much worse.’ 

David laughed. He was accustomed to be snubbed by her; nay, 
I think he rather liked it, liked it better than the blandest polite- 
ness of other women. 

For a while they stood silent. Then he said, drawing her close 
to him and pressing a long kiss upon her golden head—such precious 
license came quite naturally now: 

‘I hope you will get on with him, my darling!’ 

‘O, I daresay,’ replied she carelessly. It mattered not, it 
seemed. 

But a girl’s humours are of little weight. Even David, though 
for the moment pained by her indifference, speedily forgot his vexa- 
tion in the keen delight of shaking hands again with him whom he 

loved best of all men still, deep down in his heart, despite these 
years of separation and distrust. 

On occasions like the present—occasions whereof the interest is 
purely domestic, when nearly every remark possesses a special and 
individual meaning, appreciable only by the person for whom it is 
intended—a stranger is apt to feel somewhat out of place. Alma, 
as she sat listening to Ben’s numerous sallies—he was a farceur 
pur sang—and Mrs. Garstays’ affectionate outbursts of incohe- 
rence, and David’s delighted ‘ Ah’s’ and ‘ O’s’—Ben liked to have 
all the talk to himself when he could get it—and cousin Mary’s neat 
little observations and interpolations, felt acutely how very limited 
was her communion with these flushed, happy, jovial people, felt 
indeed that were such an infringement of the decencies on any wise 
permissible, she would give a good deal to be allowed to rush away 
to her own room, to the river, anywhere out of the hearing of that 
high-pitched voice, the sight of all this glowing, exuberant, uproari- 
ous felicity. But she showed no signs of weariness, being well-bred 

and a lady. 

David fancied that she was enjoying herself as much as any one; 
almost, in fact, as much as he was himself. 
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‘What do you think of Miss Snow ?’ he asked as they, he and 
Ben, strolled slowly up the hill under the rifled mulberry-trees, now 
a little bare of leaves and brown,—he had deputised the afternoon 
service. 

‘She’s very handsome,’ was the prompt reply; ‘ quite remark- 
ably so. Does_she dye her hair ?’ 

‘Not that I am aware. But what do you think of her? Do 
you like her ?’ 

‘No,’ said Ben decidedly, ‘I don’t !’ 

David opened his eyes. He had not conceived the possibility of 
such a reply. 

‘Why ?’ he asked, after a pause. 

‘She’s too fair. I hate fair women; they’re always doing one 
in some kind of way.’ 

‘In your world, perhaps; but Alma is not an actress, re- 
member.’ 

‘She’d make an uncommonly good one, if I’m not mistaken. 
Jolly it is to be talking to you, old fellow, again !’ 

‘Yes, but I’m sorry that—’ and David paused and whisked a 
stone off the pavement with his walking-stick. 

‘That what ?’ inquired Ben, finding that he remained silent. 

‘ Well, that you don’t like Alma.’ 

Ben laughed. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said he airily, ‘ how very supremely absurd ! 
What can it signify ?’ 

‘Yes, it does,’ returned David quickly; ‘it signifies a great 
deal. I have always hoped that if ever I married—’ 

‘Married !’ echoed Ben, halting aghast; ‘ married!’ 

‘Yes, married,’ smiled David. ‘I do mean to marry her when 
I have got enough money together to make her a home.’ 

Ben’s face was fine to see. For a while he stood mute. Then 
he said with impressive gravity, 

‘Don’t !’ 

‘ Nonsense,’ said David. 

But Ben shook his head. 

‘I daresay,’ said he, rather despondently, ‘that you think me 
a presumptuous ass; but again I say, don’t!’ 

‘But I think you are prejudiced,’ urged David. ‘I think you 
connect her in your own mind with somebody you have reason to 
dislike. That is not fair, you know.’ 

‘Ha,’ said Ben, and shrugged his shoulders, ‘I’ve bought my 
experience in a dear market, if you like, but it’s worth something 
all the same.’ 

Then they resumed their walk. 

But David could not bring himself to let the matter rest. Indeed, 
he felt that as a man it was his bounden duty to take Alma’s part. 
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‘But I do assure you,’ said he after a while, ‘that you are 
wrong. Surely Iam not quite a fool,—I can form some slight esti- 
mate of character,—and I am convinced that Miss Snow is as good 
and nice a girl as ever walked. Really, you are quite mistaken.’ 

‘Very well,’ smiled Ben. ‘ Have it as you please. I never 
argue ; it makes me hoarse, and that I cannot afford. We shall 
see. I am sure I hope she is an angel, for your sake.’ 

And then they walked on again, together but divided—divided 
in the first hours of their reunion. Who shall say that the love of 
woman is a clear and certain gain ? 

‘Well, my boy,’ said Mr. Garstays, gripping hold of Ben’s 
hand, when the hour of his departure had arrived, ‘I hope you'll 
often run down now. Come every Sunday, if you like.’ 


‘Yes, indeed,’ asseverated Mrs. Garstays, wiping her eyes ;. 


‘and if you could manage it, I should like you to be here on Thurs- 
day, when the Vicar and all the people are coming to hear David 
play upon his organ before it is set up in the church.’ 

But Ben looked dubious. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t quite manage that, mother,’ he answered 
reluctantly ; ‘you see my days are so fully occupied. But I'll come 
next Sunday and hear it in the church; that'll do as well.’ 

‘Not as well,’ responded she a little dryly, liking her suggestions 
to be adopted without demur. ‘Remember you are a celebrity now, 
and people like to meet celebrities. But still, I suppose if you really 
are too busy, I must be content; so good-bye, my dear ;’ and she 
kissed him gently on the cheek. 

And then he and Abel and David put on their hats and started 
for the station. They could not see too much of him, this gay 
clever prodigal of theirs. 

And as he and David shook hands for the last time, just as the 
train began to move, he said one word—that word was ‘ Don’t !’ 

David smiled. 


VIII. . 
BRINE AND MIRE, 


Very gay was the following week. On Monday the Shorts gave 
a croquet-party, to which the Garstays were of course invited, one 
and all; a favour of which Alma evinced no great appreciation, to 
the surprise of Mrs. Garstays, who thought that young people were 
always rather too eager after pleasure if anything, and the amuse- 
ment of Miss Baker, whose round smooth countenance had of late 
habitually worn an expression of suppressed mirth sufficiently re- 
markable. On Tuesday Mrs. Shillitoe, the proprietress of the 
Orange Hotel, which still numbered Geoffrey Ronayne among its 
patrons—‘ a most excellent customér he is too,’ said Mrs. Shillitoe 
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to Mrs. Salisbury one evening, as they drank tea together in the 
former lady’s private sitting-room ; ‘lives liberal, and pays like a 
prince. I only ’ope ’e’ll come next year, D.V.!’—well, on Tuesday 
Mrs. Shillitoe expected her friends to supper. On Wednesday the 
Lillicrapps had ‘a hop;’ and on Thursday David would show off his 
organ before a select and appreciative audience. Surely never was 
there such a busy festive four days. 

‘I am so glad,’ said good Mrs. Garstays, as she shook out the 
skirt of her brown-silk dress and held it up to the light, which it 
had not seen since Christmas—‘ so glad for you girls. Only I wish 
Ben was here to beau you about. He’d make such fun and ‘liven 
you all up so!’ 

And Alma yawned. Was she getting a little tired of Chardstock, 
I wonder ? 

But ifthe participation in one’s neighbour’s good things induces 
trouble and anxiety, the dispensing of hospitality at home induces a 
thousand times more. 

‘I think I shall go mad if this kind of thing keeps on!’ ex- 
claimed Alma, about two o’clock on Wednesday, when Mary, crim- 
son-cheeked and anxious-browed, despite her smiling mouth, hurried 
into the parlour, the dinner-tray in her arms, and commenced laying 
the cloth. 

‘Why ?’ inquired she calmly, inspecting a fork. ‘No one asks 
you to do anything.’ 

‘Except endure.’ 

‘O, we all have to do that sometimes; you can’t expect to be 
quite above everybody.’ 

Alma smiled—a strange smile for a girl of twenty, who has a 
lover to her liking. 

‘Above everybody!’ she repeated, and the words ended in a 
sigh. Whereupon Mary smiled as well; perhaps her smile was the 
stranger of the two. 

‘ What a queer world it is!’ said she at length, when the table 
was ready, giving a bushy scarlet geranium which stood on the side- 
board a little water, not too much, just enough to keep it alive till 
to-morrow ; ‘all longs and shorts, and no two alike, like a peck of 
mixed potatoes.’ | 

‘It is a very unhappy world, I think,’ replied Alma dully, star- 
ing out of the window. 

‘ That’s according to how you take it. I’m happy enough.’ 

‘So could I be if I were you.’ 

‘Yes; it’s not everything to be beautiful, and have men run- 
ing after one, and make oneself the town’s talk, is it ?’ with a little 
ironical laugh. 

‘What do you mean ?’ 

‘What I do mean !’ 
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‘But what do you mean ?’ 

But Miss Baker remained silent, and the appearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Garstays just then with the dinner—David was spending the 
day at Beauchieff, a good-sized village about fifteen miles from 
Chardstock, in which he had recently acquired some half dozen 
pupils—put an end to farther questioning for the present. 

‘No meat for me, thank you,’ said Alma, as Mr. Garstays began 
to carve the loin of mutton ; ‘I’m not hungry.’ 

‘Not hungry !’ echoed Mrs. Garstays, eyeing her from beneath 
wonder-knitted brows. ‘ How’s that? Have you waited too long ?’ 
They usually dined at one. 

‘No,’ answered she carelessly; ‘but I don’t feel very well. 
Perhaps it’s the weather.’ 

‘It can’t be that,’ said Mary with conviction, ‘ because it’s the 
finest day we’ve had since Sunday.’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. Garstays aggrievedly, ‘ that is 
tiresome! You must try to get better by the evening though, or 
you won’t enjoy your dance.’ 

‘I don’t think I shall go,’ said Alma, breaking off a bit of bread. 

‘Not go! Why, it’s the party of the year!’ 

‘Yes, I know; I’ve heard you say so; but I don’t think I shall 
go, all the same.’ 

Mary smiled. 

‘I thought you were so fond of dancing,’ said she demurely. 

‘TI used to be. Iam now, with certain people.’ 

‘O! with a laugh. ‘Does Mr. Ronayne dance, then ?’ 

‘Where ?’ inquired Alma, uplifting her great eyes, though her 
cheeks flamed. ‘In the street—on the high-road ?’ 

The cool sarcasm of her tone proved too much even for Miss 
Baker’s self-evolved equanimity, and during the remainder of that 
heterogeneous repast, the luxuries of the morrow quite superseding 
the comforts of to-day, she maintained a meek and absolute silence, 
which reflected equal credit on her power of self-control and dis- 
cretion. 

‘ Well,’ said Mrs. Garstays, as she brushed the crumbs off her 
lap, ‘my advice to you, my dear,’ turning to Alma, ‘is to go and 
lie down till tea-time, and try to get a nap if you can. Loosen 
your clothes, you know, or you’ll give yourself a headache.’ 

And Alma smiled and betook herself up-stairs, but not to lie 
down, or sleep, or loosen her clothes—her pretty well-made clothes, 
that became her as other women’s clothes never became them, at 
least so said men,—no, to do none of these things; but to take 
that great gold locket from its warm hiding-place, to open it, as she 
has opened it a hundred times—the spring is infirm from over use 
—to kiss the face it holds upon the brows, the eyes, the mouth, to 
weep and sigh and say sweet silly words, till she is blind and dull 
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and dumb, and then to clasp her hands and bow her down for shame 
—for grievous scathing shame—and moan and sigh and weep 
afresh. 


IX. 
WITH ANGRY MOANS, 

‘Is anybody in, Maria ?’ asked David on his return that evening, 
looking into the spic-and-span little kitchen, and addressing a stout 
red-haired young woman who was engaged in drawing a tin of crisp 
pale-brown biscuits out of the oven. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied she, without turning her head—those biscuits 
had been on her mind for the last two hours—‘ at least, that is, Miss 
Snow was not long ago; whether she is nowI can’t say.’ 

‘Miss Snow!’ echoed David in extreme surprise ; ‘ I thought 
they were all going to the Lillicrapps’.’ 

‘ Missus and master and Miss Mary ’ave gone,’ said Maria, wish- 
ing him elsewhere—there are people in this world who find it diffi- 
cult to do two things at once—‘ but Miss Snow stayed at ’ome 
because she didn’t feel quite well.’ 

‘O! said he, a thrill with joy at the prospect of spending a 
whole evening in uninterrupted comnjunion with his beloved—com- 
munion which had of late waxed strangely rare from some cause or 
combination of causes not easily discernible—and then he turned 
away to search in the house, the garden, for the face, the figure, so 
seldom absent from his mind; but no Alma could he find. He 
rapped at her bedroom-door ; no answer. He went to the summer- 
house, the workshed, pausing a minute to gaze consideringly upon 
the shapely beauty of his Thought—all in vain. 

‘ She must have gone out,’ he said, and took his straw hat from 
its accustomed peg. 

Alas for tired feet, tired with much tramping to and fro ’twixt 
this great house and that—for weary eyes, weary with staring at 
long rows of black and white! You may walk all Chardstock o’er, 
good friend—may scour the heath, the lanes, the streets—but no 
Alma Snow will bless your sight. Need seldom yields relief. 

By the time David set his face homewards, dull, disappointed, 
and alittle wroth—for might she not have waited in to welcome him, 
or left word where she was going, so that he might follow her ;—love 
is not difficult to wound—the night had come: the calm, blessed, 


-helpful night. But, contrary to his wont, this wayworn soul could 


get no comfort from the contemplation of those quivering stars, that 
purple space. 

‘What is the matter with me?’ thought he, roused to wonder 
by his own indifference ; ‘I must be greatly changed.’ 

And he was changed. The old had lost its charm, the new re- 
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fused to charm at all; an imperfection lurked in goodliest things. 
Yes, he was sorely changed ; but still he saw no fault in her whose 
witcheries had wrought the change. 

When he reached home it would be supper time, for the church 
clock had already struck eight, and the church clock was always 
slow,—an aged feeble clock, whose work in this world was nigh 
done. She would surely have returned by then, and they would sup 
together for the first time alone. How delicate are the ways of 
love! Since David pressed his first kiss on this girl’s lips, the 
meanest things, if linked with her, assumed a sweetness sweeter than 
a king’s delights. Yes, they would sup together, and then would 
come the long pleasant talk of future days, the communion of soul 
with soul, whereby alone heart-hunger may be stayed. Yes, it would 
all be different in a little while—only let not the bruised feet falter, 
the sad eyes fail—quite different, quite good and beautiful and glad. 
Ah, subtle is the alchemy of faith ! 

But when, after some half-hour’s dreary plodding ’twixt black- 
berry-blackened hedgerows and vast shadowy trees—the homes of 
countless small winged folk, which, as they hummed and whirled past 
David, brought fragments of quaint music to his lips—he turned into 
the familiar street, and regained the familiar threshold now twice 
dear, sick doubt once more marred hope, for no one came to welcome 
him; the house was still, still as a tomb. 

‘ Miss Snow ain’t come back, sir,’ called Maria from the kitchen, 
hearing his steps ; ‘ will you wait for ’er ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied he chilly, as was not his wont, ‘ I will wait till nine.’ 

Then he sat down on the sofa, where he had so often sat, her 
hand in his, her head upon his shoulder, his lips upon her brow ; 
that brow so candid, so virginal—Fra Angelico found no lovelier for 
his angels—he sat down, I say, and leaned his elbows on his 
knees, and thought. 

If she came in before nine, all would be well. He might feel 
it his duty to remonstrate a little with her for staying out so late, 
might even add a mild reproach or two on the score of thoughtless- 
ness and indifference to his wishes, but that would be all. But if 
she did not come in, what was to be done then? What must he 
think then? David set his teeth hard and the,lines in his face 
deepened ; he looked like a man face to face with some desperate 
necessity, a necessity so terrible that death were preferable, if one 
might choose. 

On went the steady seconds—a quarter to nine, ten minutes, 
five minutes, nine o’clock—and no Alma. Slowly uprose he and 
went into the shop, went to the street-door and looked out. The 
moon was shining grandly up above, the street was flooded with 
white light ; you could have read well without the aid of any lamp, 
but no woman could he see. 
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‘I’ve tooked in supper, sir,’ said Maria, on her way back to the 
kitchen, and a sly smile curved her thick red lips. 

Like most servants, she knew more of the secret workings of the 
household she honoured by her presence than did its master or 
mistress. 





| x 
{ WRECKED AND WHIRLED. 


Hixartitry ran high beneath the hospitable roof of the Lillicrapps, 
chief grocers in Chardstock for generations, when Mary Baker was 
suddenly recalled to a sense of the actual by being informed by her 
hostess in a whisper that Mr. David wished to speak to her. 

‘ David!’ exclaimed Mary, much surprised, ‘ whatever can he 
want ?’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, my dear,’ replied Mrs. Lillicrapps, 
smiling sweetly among her gray curls and pink ribbons; a good- 
humoured genial soul as ever lived was Mrs. Lillicrapps; ‘ but he 
seems in a vast hurry.’ 

‘ Indeed!’ said Mary, and left the dancing-room forthwith, fol- 
lowed by the admiring eyes of Mrs. Lillicrapps, who was fond of 
young people, particularly young people of domestic tastes and homely 
appearance, with whom one could be familiar without much trouble. 

In the hall stood David, his hands clasped behind him, his eyes 
downcast. 

‘What is the matter ?’ said Mary, perceiving instantly that 
something was amiss. 

‘Where is my mother ?’ he rejoined. 
| ‘I do not know. Mrs. Lillicrapps said that you wanted me.’ 
| He made no answer. 

‘Is Alma worse ?’ 

He laughed, a short bitter laugh. 

For a while Mary eyed him in silence, then she said, walking 
across the hall into the cloak-room, which was empty : 

‘Come in here. It is foolish to let people know everything.’ 

He followed her humbly, as might a jaded hound. 

‘‘ Now,’ she pursued, when the door was shut, ‘you can open 
your heart as freely as you wish.’ 

‘T have no heart to open,’ said he sadly ; ‘I only came to say that 
Miss Snow has not returned.’ 

‘ Returned !’ echoed Mary. ‘ Why, I thought she was in bed. 
What do you mean ?’ 

‘Simply what I say ; Alma has not returned.’ 

Mary compressed her lips. 

‘I thought as much,’ said she at length. 

David’s brow darkened. 
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; ‘It has seemed so strange to me,’ she continued, gazing down 

at the fluted frills and plaitings of her white-muslin dress, ‘ that you 
should have seen nothing of what has been going on all this time ; 
that you should have been so blind, in fact.’ 

‘ Blind to what ?’ he inquired tartly, stung by the cool supe- 
riority of her tone. 

‘ Blind to Miss Snow’s preference for Mr. Ronayne.’ 

‘Mr. Ronayne!’ echoed he dully, and his right hand instine- 
tively sought and gripped the back of a neighbouring chair—he felt 
faint. 

‘ Yes, Mr. Ronayne ; that tall dark man who has been staying at 
the Orange. I can assure you it is no secret; I have seen them 
walking together myself.’ 

‘And yet you said nothing ?’ 

‘It was not my place to say anything, and if I had you would 
have believed her sooner than me.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said David, ‘you are right. I should have believed her 
sooner than an angel from heaven.’ 

‘O, hush !’ exclaimed the girl quite angrily ; for it irritated her 
to be obliged to admit the possibility of such belief, to be forced to 
recognise the existence of a love stronger than death, unquenchable, 
. priceless ; annoyed her much, as did the knowledge that persons did 
exist who could live well and profitably without reference to those 
rules and maxims wherewith she so sedulously fenced and watered 
her poor soul. 

There are many Mary Bakers. 

‘ Well,’ said David after a bit, ‘I will go now,’ and turned him 
to the door. 

Then Mary’s face changed. Her heart smote her a little for 
having been so hard to him, albeit she had only done her duty. 

‘Hadn’t you better sit down and rest?’ she said. He looked 
desperately tired, she thought. 

‘ Rest !’ he exclaimed, facing round on her—how she hurt him, 
this bland, accurate young creature !—‘ Rest, with the woman I— 
But how should you know, how should you know!’ and his voice 
sank to a tired murmur. 

‘I have no wish to know,’ replied she, in her thinnest, hardest 
tone; ‘such knowledge is the least desirable, in my opinion ; but I 
shall feel obliged if you will tell me one thing.’ 

He looked up inquiringly. 

‘Is aunt to be told at once ?’ 

‘ As you like.’ 

‘Do you still wish to see her ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ What do you mean to do ?’ 

‘I am not certain.’ 
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Awhile she stood, her bright birdlike eyes fixed on his white 
aged face, aged in an hour, and terrible. 

Then she said beseechingly, his look was so strange, ‘ You will 
do nothing rash, David, for the sake of your father and mother ?’ 

‘No,’ he replied, ‘ I will-do nothing rash, I promise you.’ 

And then he pushed back the chair which he had held till now, 
and slowly left the room, the house ; walked out into the empty 
night—emptied of joy as a full goblet shattered on the floor. 

And cousin Mary gazed after him anxiously. 


XI. 
IN THE NETHERWARD BLACK, 

So, then, she was no better than the rest; she too could lie 
and fawn and kiss Judas-wise. Her treachery was well known—in 
everybody’s mouth. David smiled, musing on this. Why he so 
readily believed that which he would have given his life to disbelieve, 
he would, I think, have found it a little difficult to explain. Per- 
haps because Mary was so seldom wrong ; perhaps because of those 
vague doubts and misgivings which had of late infested his mind, and 
now banded together to murder hope—no very weighty task, hope 
being all but dead already. Anyhow, that he did accept Miss Baker’s 
theory of Alma’s absence was certain. And as he traversed the 
familiar streets, without a thought scarcely of whither he went, sun- 
dry incidents recurred to his recollection which, though trifling in 
themselves and easily accounted for on different grounds, viewed 
from this angle assumed quite other dimensions ; took the form of 
irrefragable evidence, indeed. 

The artistic mind—the mind of one who dwells long and lovingly 
on things unseen, who is destitute of ambition of the worldly sort, 
who loathes those little sensual joys which chain the multitude each 
to each and all to earth—is singularly clear. In it, to its deepest 
depths, what is appears just as it is, without device or fashioning. 
When David first beheld Alma Snow, when he first realised the 
manner of her being, he believed that he had found the loveliest, 
purest, most excellent of women, simply because that was how she 
seemed to him. Now, however, when he found that she, too, could 
deceive, could use those artifices which are for women of the baser 
sort—though he loved her still with his lesser self, though, had she 
now fallen on his breast and twined her white arms about his neck 
and laid her cheek to his, it is well-nigh certain that he would have 
clasped her close and kissed her penitence to sleep—she was deposed 
from her high estate as mistress of his fancy and inspirer of good 
dreams, deposed for once and always. 

Still he did not suffer from his disenchantment as one disen- 
chanted should ; for what is this world stripped bare of poets’ phan- 
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tasies ? He was in pain ; but between him and his pain hung a veil, 
whereon was writ uncertainty. 

‘It is better to know the worst,’ thought he as he passed the 
Orange, and therewith turned back and slowly toiled up the broad 
white steps. 

Mrs. Shillitoe was standing in the lobby looking at her watch, 
for no particular reason except that she felt dull. 

‘Good-evening, Mr. Garstays,’ said she, as David pushed open 
the engraved glass door; ‘ what a ’ot day we’ve ’ad!’ 

Mrs. Shillitoe’s education was hardly up to the Chardstock level ; 
her father, a builder, having failed in business when she was seven 
years old, and died when she was twelve. Nevertheless, she was a 
brisk capable little body, and as good a hand at a bargain as you'll 
meet this side of the Trent. 

‘ Good-evening,’ said David. ‘Is Mr. Ronayne still here ?’ 

‘No,’ replied Mrs. Shillitoe, eyeing him sharply—I have said 
that she was a clever little woman; ‘he left for London by the 
6.45 express this evening.’ 

David handled his beard—a fine beard, long and black and silky ; 
Alma loved to run her fingers through it, thereby causing him much 
torture. These are the things which hurt long after love is dead and 
cold. 

‘Ha,’ he exclaimed at length, turning on his heel, ‘I suppose 
you don’t know his address ?’ 

What matter if she did guess his meaning? The whole town 
would soon know it well enough. 

‘Yes, I do,’ replied she quickly; ‘it’s the Langham Hotel, 
Portland-place.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said David, and swung back the door. 

‘ Have a glass of something, Mr. Garstays ?’ exclaimed the little 
woman hospitably, struck with a sense of his ill looks. 

But she spoke to herself; he was gone. 

Yes, Mary was right; she, the bland tranquil seer of that which 
was unseen, had reason on her side. How plain it all was, the vil- 
lany, the deceit, his ruined life—plain as the moonlit road. 

Quickly he walked on up the street, walked home. How still 
it was, the empty house! No Peter even to rush out and welcome 
one. One’s goings, comings, grief, joy, of no earthly consequence 
to any one, not even one’s dog. 

‘It is a wonder that her lover is not Ben or Fred, some one 
who was dear to me,’ thought David bitterly, as he made his way 
into the garden, a great darkness on his face, a solemn fury burn- 
ing in his deepset eyes ; ‘ that would have been more in accordance 
with poetic justice ; but we cannot have everything ;’ and then he 
swung back the workshed-door violently, so that the frail thing 
trembled on its hinges, and gazed in at his Thought. 
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I do not think there can be a greater woe than this of looking 
back upon the paradise whence self has driven self forth, of setting 
worst by best and noting well the difference. It is possible that 
David was of my opinion, as he stood there bareheaded in the moon- 
light amongst the lessening flowers, the whispering wind-stirred 
trees. 

But regret, passive melancholy, fitted but poorly with his present 
mood. ‘There are times when a man must act or rave. Strange 
things are done by mortals in such plight, strange things with knives 
and pickaxes and stakes riven from a wayside hedge. But it is of 
necessity. 

Stripping up his shirt-sleeves—he had already taken off his coat 
—he hastened to the corner where he kept his tools, and picked out a 
handy little axe, sharp, bright as a new knife; it gleamed blue in 
the white moonlight. 

‘ Now,’ said he, having felt its edge, ‘ now ;’ and then he turned 
and set his teeth, and seizing it in both his hands swung it high 
above his head; lust of slaughter ran riot in his brain. 

Thud fell the first fierce blow right on the carven music-desk, 
poor dumb thing which had yielded him so deep delight during the 
hours of its imagining; in splinters lay the great lilies, the delicate 
fern-leaves, modelled from some a woman once wore in her hair. 
David groaned. Surely for him the bitterness of death was past. 
Could he feel anguish after that ? And yet he struck and struck 
and struck, and hewed and hacked and clove ; so that Maria, hearing 
him in her dreams, murmured fitfully of ‘thieves’ and ‘fire;’ so that 
a stranger looking on the wreck he nrade could scarce have guessed 
the meaning of those bits of wood and painted zine and ivory—he 
wrought his will so well. 

‘ There !’ exclaimed he when he had done, flinging the axe into 
a corner and drawing a deep breath; ‘and now for him.’ 








CHRISTMAS IN NORWAY 
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Wuart have I to write about to-day? The monotony of the weather 
seems to have infused itselfinto everything. The skies are leaden, 
the ‘ rain it raineth every day,’ and all night long as well; we have 
scarcely seen the outline of a mountain since we arrived here. 
Heavy fog-wreaths shut us in on every side, the walls are weeping, 
our very dresses hang in limp disconsolate folds; all spring and 
crispness seem washed out of life. We live in hope that Christmas 
may improve this state of things; it would be so preposterous to 
have a green Yule up here. We look forward to its coming as a 
deliverance from umbrellas and galoshes, of which we are heartily 
tired ; and meanwhile make ourselves as happy as we can. To this 
end we went to the theatre last night; walked there through the 
chronic Bergen drizzle. We went first into a long gallery, filled 
with the noise of many greetings and much laughter; this was the 
cloak-room. While we were taking off our wrappings, we under- 
went many introductions, watching with great delight the merry 
crowd around—daughters: giving last touches to mother’s cap, 
mothers smoothing and arranging their girls’ chignons, a general 
mutual inspection and flutterigg of plumage going on in every direc- 
tion. No one was in evening dress; neat morning dress, with 
elaborate coiffeur and light gloves, was the rule. Our tickets for 
the parket (orchestra stalls) cost two ort, or about one and tenpence 
each. We were soon in our places; such a tiny, grimy theatre! 
Our first care was to keep our dresses from unnecessary contact 
with floor or benches. Nods and smiles were directed towards us 
from every side, and the next step towards improving the acquaint- 
ance was the proffer of any number of bonbonniéres, which during the 
evening were constantly passed from hand to hand, as the alms-bag 
circulates in our churches. I suppose they all ultimately found 
their way back to their owners, but it must have been in a bare and 
unprofitable condition, for everybody inserted finger and thumb be- 
fore passing them on. In my ignorance I at first thought they were 
snufi-boxes, but happily discovered my mistake before I had offended 
anybody by a refusal. 

All this time the orchestra was playing the overture to Zampa 
with good-will, if not with good effect. It was all my courtesy could 
do to keep my fingers out of my ears; but at last, to the evident 
relief of everybody near us, it ceased. The curtain rose, giving us 
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a view into a Danish interior, the breakfast-room of a country-house 
belonging to a family of good position, but assuredly one rather lax 
in its ideas of cleanliness and comfort. The state of the boards 
made one long to see the ladies ‘ kilted to the knee,’ like the maiden 
in the ballad; the breakfast-table was covered with a faded crimson 
cloth, and any deficiencies in the breakfast service were atoned for 
by the magnificence of the silver. We were, of course, ‘eyes and 
no ears,’ which made the effect of the very emphatic acting exces- 
sively comical. We have already discovered that what Scandinavians 
think worth doing at all they do thoroughly ; accordingly, the kisses 
were explosive, and ‘ bursting into tears’ a mild way of putting the 
pathos. Each actor was so engrossed in his own part, that he acted 
with the most entire disregard of every one else. When the lady 
of the house seemed unable longer to endure the presence of her 
guests, and wanted change of sceue, she sprang from her chair and 
headed a wild rush to the garden; when she and her husband re- 
turned they at once seated themselves, leaving their friends standing 
round them like so many courtiers. But the most deliciously ener- 
getic member of the corps dramatique was a footman, plushed, 
powdered, and silk-stockinged, whose frequent duty it was to an- 
nounce visitors; his method of doing this was to burst open the 
folding-doors with headlong violence, make a stentorian announce- 
ment, then, finding himself unfollowed, turn in anxious wonder to 
look for the invisible guests ; discovering, each time with new sur- 
prise, that the doors had swung to and shut them out, he rushed 
back to look for them, and a ‘ dreadful collision’ was the invariable 
result. I must add that, judging by what we saw last night, a 
Danish hostess receives her guests at the breakfast-table in ruby 
velvet embroidered in gold, a jewelled tiara instead of a morning 
cap, while to her husband is permitted the graceful negligence of 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

December 23d. The treble celebration of Christmas begins this 
evening—Lille Jul Aften (Little Christmas-eve)—when dinner-par- 
ties, and what at home would be carpet-dances, are plentiful. ‘then 
the grand festival Jul Aften, which is anticipated for months by old 
and young, and remembered long as the centre round which all the 
winter festivities revolve. It is notably a family festival, and, as 
Norwegians usually marry and settle in the town of their birth, a 
family here is a widely-spread and deeply-rooted institution. Thirdly, 
comes Jule Dag (Christmas-day), which here, as in Germany, is 
looked on as a mere satellite of Jul Aften. Everybody has made 
daily apologies for the weather since our arrival, giving us the cramb 
of comfort that wind, and consequently weather, changes are sudden 
and capricious here ; so we were not surprised when Fréken Anneseen 
came in just now to tell us, with much glee, that a hard frost had 
set in: we already guessed the fact, and she found us crouching 
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before the stove in a nest of wolf-skins. It is the first touch of 
northern cold; so far we enjoy it, and are quite pleased at the pro- 
spect of bringing all our snug wraps and rugs into use. All yester- 
day and to-day we have been receiving evidences of the kindness of 
our new friends, in the shape of baskets of good things. There has 
been a steady rain of cakes, apples, gingerbread, oranges, figs, and 
nuts, till our cupboards are plethoric. Bergen seems determined 
that we shall not miss the good cheer of old England. The sym- 
pathy which seeks to make us forget our strangerhood is so plea- 
sant, the very first basket made us feel more Christmas-like, and 
we assure each other that it would be horridly ungrateful to whisper 
even to ourselves that we feel desolate and far from home. ‘The 
gift that has pleased me most is one which has just come—a great 
bunch of holly! To understand the prettiness of this kindness you 
must know that they do not decorate here with ‘ Christmas ;’ holly is 
a rare garden shrub. 

24th. In our ignorance we rejoiced yesterday in the weather 
change, not seeing reason to do otherwise ; a new experience was 
awaiting us in connection with our first dinner-party here. 

We were invited for seven o’clock, with a warning, which amused 
us, ‘not to be late ;’ punctuality is not apparently the virtue most 
in fashion. We were taking out our evening dresses at about five 
o’clock, when Janet discovered her glove-box needed plenishing, 
and courageously muffled up and set off in search of gloves. There 
is a gigantic golden hand hanging from the next house but one, 
so I expected her back directly ; but as minutes multiplied and she 
did not return, I began to wonder, and at last grew anxious, and 
was just going out on an expedition of search when she appeared. 
Her delay was caused by the excessive slipperiness of the streets ; 
the keen frost, coming when they were covered with a thick coating 
of semi-liquid snow, had given them a surface something like oiled 
glass. ‘I fell four times, and the last few yards I got over on my 
hands and knees; and how we are to get to Fru Zornlein’s this 
evening I cannot imagine’—thus Jeanie. 

Here was a.dilemma. We had tried in the morning to engage 
a fly, but the very few of which this town can boast were already 
bespoken, and we had no alternative but to walk. Ragnhild 
Svaresen gave us a lesson in the locality of the house to which we 
were invited. Janet, whose topographical genius is superior to 
mine, lent an attentive ear to the details, and professed to remember 
all about it. I carried offa hazy impression of ‘ rights’ and ‘lefts,’ 
but a very distinct one that the road lay all down hill, which latter 
scrap of knowledge I now produced to add to our despondency. 
There was nothing for it but to take our chance over the icy streets ; 
so we decided on setting off the minute we were dressed, and taking 
plenty of time for the journey. There is at least one proverb that 
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is not universal in its application. ‘ Ce n’est que le premier pas qui 
cotite’ does not touch the streets of Bergen on a frosty December 
night ; this we learned the moment we left the house. Our premier 
pas was but the beginning of difficulties ; we clung to each other— 
to the walls—to the doorposts ; happily, the night was not bright, 
and the Platz was almost empty. I, resolved to grasp the nettle, . 
disengaged myself from Jeanie, and, with a proud self-confidence 
which soon had its fall, stepped bravely on—to find myself the next 
moment lying on my back gazing calmly upward to the cloudy sky. 
As soon as convenient, I rose with all the gravity of wounded dig- 
nity and unappreciated heroism; and, when Janet had done laughing 
at me, she suggested hesitatingly, ‘Do you think, if we go back 
and put stockings over our boots, that we may hope to get there to- 
night ?? We remounted our many stairs, drew on the stockings, 
took our umbrellas to serve as alpenstocks, and set off again with 
new courage and better success. Wasn’t it a new sensation! Have 
any of you ever gone to a dinner-party in ‘ stocking-feet’ ? 

At seven we were in Herr Zornlein’s porch, feeling vainly for 
bell or knocker: after a few ineffectual taps, we turned the handle 
and went in. Our hostess, who was busy in the hall, seemed sur- 
prised at our punctuality, and told her pretty little daughter to take 
us to a bedroom and ‘ take the ladies’ clothing off.’ She did the 
first, and watched us disrobe with round-eyed interest, which deep- 
ened to wonder when we came to the stockings. We had no com- 
mon language, and could only pantomimically explain our motive 
in putting them on. I am certain she believes it to be an English 
national custom to wear overall stockings on Little Christmas-eve. 

When we were ready she led us to the salon, making her escape 
the instant she opened the door. A number of gentlemen were 
standing about the room, and, as we had not seen Herr Z., we were 
quite at a loss. None of them took the initiative. It would not 
do to stand gazing at each other for an indefinite time, so I selected 
the tallest and most responsible-looking, and to him advanced with 
some murmured English words, to which he replied by the lowest 
of bows and a few Norske gutturals. I just caught the familiar 
‘Velkommen,’ and knew I had guessed rightly. He shook hands 
very kindly, saw us comfortably seated, and then, by a considerable 
exertion of moral and a little of physical force, drew a very shy 
little man from a corner, and presented him to us, evidently regard- 
ing him as perfect master of the English tongue. This poor gen- 
tleman, beginning the conversation with a very low bow and the 
words ‘Good-bye, miss,’ we performed a trio for the next ten 
minutes, I hope to the satisfaction of a large and attentive audience, 
but I am afraid little to our mutual edification. Fruen at last 
appeared, to relieve us with a number of ladies. At eight o’clock 
the whole party, to the number of eighty, were assembled, and the 
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doors of the dining-room were thrown open. We, as strangers, 
were made the guests of honour, and our hostess motioned us to 
enter, which we did, wishing we had been permitted to take the lowest 
places, for we did not know what todo next. The other ladies flocked 
in after us, leaving the gentlemen still in the drawing-rooms. 

The tables—there were three—were substantially covered ; but 
as there were no chairs placed near them, we waited modestly to 
see what somebody would do next. A young lady, to whom I had 
been introduced in the other room, stepped forward, whispering, 
‘Do as I; we help ourselves;’ took plate, knife, fork, spoon, and 
napkin, of which there were piles placed at intervals down the table. 
Instantly dozens of eager hands—ours with the rest—followed her 
example: there was a general raid on the dishes, and in a shorter 
time than I have taken to describe it all we were back again, dinner 
in hand, in the drawing-rooms, where several servants, assisted by 
the three little daughters of the house, had meanwhile been busy 
arranging a number of tiny tables for our accommodation. We took 
our places with the rest, feeling intensely tickled, and the business 
of dinner commenced. By this time the gentlemen were all com- 
fortably seated in the dining-room, whence the dishes were carried 
out to us when the superior sex had helped themselves. The first 
course of delicious soup, with floating balls, I think, of egg and 
spices, was followed by an infinite variety of made dishes, no veget- 
ables but potatoes. The dishes were carried round by the little 
girls, assisted by several men and women servants, the latter in the 
pretty national costume. Fru Z., who was at the gentlemen’s 
table, frequently left her place to attend to the comfort of her visi- 
tors. Everybody. was kind to us; those who could (nearly all) 
spoke English or French to us; those who could not showed their 
good-will by little courteous attentions and kindly smiles: even one 
of the men-servants took me under his special protection, looking 
on me evidently as an outer barbarian, who didn’t know ‘ what was 
what.’ He several times took my fork from my hand, and, with a 
look of ineffable patronage, transferred some dainty morsel from the 
dish he carried to my plate. The last course consisted of varieties 
of delicious puddings and cakes—no pastry ; such puddings! The 
richness of cream and butter here may account for their superiority 
to ours; and, as they appear only on occasions of high festival, 
eggs are used with a lavishness which would appal an English 
house-mother. In the recipes for two or three puddings I have got, 
the number of eggs varies from twenty to thirty. During dinner 
toasts were proposed : first Herr Z. drank ‘ Velkommen’ to ull; then 
our names were given with ‘ Velkommen til Norge’ (Welcome to 
Norway). My neighbour, who had promised to be my oracle on 
etiquette, told me we were to drink our own ‘skoal,’ which we did 
with all the honours; the gentlemen left their table to bow, the 
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more demonstrative coming to clink their glasses with ours. Then 
followed ‘ Host and hostess,’ ‘ The grandmother,’ ‘ Absent friends ;’ 
these were but the commencement of a long list, which did not in- 
clude the ‘ usual loyal toasts.’ 

On leaving the table, every one advanced to Herr and Fru Z., 
shook hands, saying, ‘ Tak for maden’ (Thanks for the repast), and 
received the answer, ‘Vel bekommen’ (May it agree with you). 
Every guest then bowed to every other, till we felt like Chinese 
mandarins. Everybody thanks everybody for everything here. After 
dinner comes coffee, and with the final sip, ‘ Tak for kaffe;’ on 
separating, after the party, to Farvel is added, ‘ Tak for idag’ 
(Thanks for to-day), and the person thanked responds, ‘ Tak selv’ 
(Thanks yourself). Isn’t that Irish ? 

But gratitude does not end here: meet somebody with whom 
you have been in the same room for an hour yesterday, and you are 
greeted with ‘ Tak for igaar’ (Thanks for yesterday) ; even if weeks 
have elapsed, still memory flies to the last time, and you hear ‘ Tuk 
for sidst’ (for last time); take a walk with any one, they finish off 
with ‘ Tak for touren;’ and so on ad infinitum. Even children 
and peasants never omit this; it is difficult to persuade them that 
we can be courteous at home without using these stereotyped mono- 
tonous little forms. When anything is passed from hand to hand, 
the giver uses some cabalistic words which get no response. ‘ Be so 
good’ (as to accept this favour, understood). I never can remember 
this fragment of civility. 

After dinner, we had some music, pretty much like what one 
hears at home; the singing I did not care for at all, it was most 
expressionless. Perhaps I am prejudiced, for I have heard no lack 
of criticism on English music; scarcely one of the critics have ever 
heard any, but that does not matter. Janet would not play last 
night ; and when I asked her why, she told me some of our new 
acquaintances had confided to her, ‘ they liked not to hear our Eng- 
lish music, the English women will make it, and they make it so 
bad ;’ and, as Jeanie said, she wished to be as inoffensive as pos- 
sible, and so refused. In spite of the thorough kindness of every 
one we meet, we hear many little bits of bitter candour like this 
spoken in the quietest, most take-it-for-granted manner. Imitation 
is the highest compliment, and they do imitate everything English 
as far as possible; but any custom which they cannot adopt, any 
mode of thought or principle of action they don’t recognise, they 
unhesitatingly condemn. After the music came valses and qua- 
drilles, then a number of merry and very noisy games. We played 
‘Hunt the Slipper’ with some of the highest dignitaries of Church 
and State, who enjoyed the fun as much as any of us. People here 
have a facility of casting off life’s burdens which is very un-English. 
The ‘social fictions’ of conventionality do not fetter them in the least; 
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they seize the passing minute, and enjoy its sunshine like very 
children. There may be trouble before and worry behind, but ‘ let us 
be jolly, if for this night only’—so we laughed, ran about, and 
shouted (some of us) more than was necessary. It was great fun, 
yery piquant in its contrast to our stiff sensible parties in England. 

After supper (sweets, ices, and fruit), we had coffee again, 
then a long hour of waiting, till it was time to say ‘ Godnat;’ it is 
a breach of etiquette to go away soon after a meal. Neither of us 
ever enjoyed a dinner-party so much before. We are to spend 
Christmas-eve (to-night) with the Svaresens, who are as charming 
as they are kind; have travelled much. The sons and daughters are 
all more or less above the average of well-bred people, really un- 
commonplace, without being odd; and Fruen a sweet, gracious, 
picturesque lady of the old school. 


II. 
ROUND THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 


Lirtte Christmas-eve, Christmas-eve, and Christmas-day have 
passed. This is the last night of the old year. We are spending 
it at home, though we have had several invitations. 

Jul Aften (Christmas-eve) we spent with the Svaresens; our 
own Fréken, as we call our first friend, called for me in the morn- 
ing to go through the Jul Vorstillinger (bazaars held in every shop for 
the sale of Christmas presents). They ovened last Sunday, at five 
o’clock, when afternoon service ends in the churches; it is only on 
rare occasions that the shops are open on Sunday, though the 
theatre, concert-rooms, and public-houses are crowded after five, 
which is the hour recognised by law as the end of Sunday observ- 
ance. FPicture-gallery and Museum open at one o'clock, and at 
that hour a military band plays on the Platz, where we live; but 
amusements which cost anything are not legal until after Evensong. 

To come back to the bazaar, the crowds of buyers were the 
attraction to us: the wares had evidently been imported from Eng- 
land and Germany. In every shop I was offered, as something certain 
to flatter and tempt me, a collection of needle-cases, each bearing 
a brightly-coloured portrait of some English notability—Dickens, 
George Macdonald, Tennyson, Disraeli. I bought John Bright, 
or ‘ Zon Prit,’ as he becomes in the Bergen mouth, as a compro- 
mise. 

We were home in time to dine and dress before the carriage 
came, at half-past five, to take us to Fru Svaresen’s. When we 
arrived there we found the rooms already full; we were introduced 
to five married sons, three married daughters, with their respective 
wives and husbands, and an all-but-countless flock of grandchildren 
of all ages, from two to twenty. 
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Some of the ladies wore winseys, with linen collars and cuffs ; 
while others were in tarlatane and grenadine. The majority had 
taken a happy medium, and were dressed in black silk, which is 
the favourite gala dress, and gives a funereal appearance to every 
assembly, whether evening party, theatre, or concert. The dresses 
of the elder ladies were quite innocent of the latest fashion ; but the 
girls, who were nearly all pretty, and some quite lovely, were prettily 
dressed. The little children were the quaintest little mortals ; tiny, 
fat two-year boys dressed in cloth tunics, and trousered to the 
heels, their baby throats encircled by enormous frills, all so like 
the pictures of good little boys in Mrs. Barbauld; the girls wore 
scarlet dresses or large-patterned plaids, long skirts, square bodices, 
and pink-woollen stockings—all the little heads closely cropped. 

When we had been introduced and welcomed, chocolate was 
brought in. Fréken Helga, the youngest and only unmarried 
daughter, poured it out; while the other sisters handed round baskets 
of cakes, not only to the ladies, but to the gentlemen, who took it 
quite as a matter of course to play Jupiter to their sisters’ Hebe. 
The rooms looked exceedingly pretty, lighted with quantities of 
lamps and great chandeliers filled with wax candles; the satiny 
light paint of the walls and ceilings, the muslin draperies, the large 
mirrors, the gilded furniture, and the ivy trailing everywhere, gave 
the four large rooms a festival air. The fashion of having ivy grow- 
ing indoors is very pretty—it is trained over doors and windows, and 
falls in shining dark wreath over the white curtains—it so exactly 
suits the style of the rooms, and gives the touch of sombre colouring 
which the decoration would want without it. The large folding-doors 
leading to the fifth room were closed; one of the comical little boys 
whispered to an uncle who sat beside me to tell the ‘ Engelske 
Dame’ that in there the Christ Child had placed the tree. 

The doors were soon thrown open, and the tree revealed in all 
its glory, just such a one as we had often danced round at home, 
reaching from floor to ceiling, glittering with coloured tapers, golden 
fruits, and all manner of pretty things, while round the stem were 
heaped the gifts which would have been too cumbrous for the 
slender branches. While the children were still in the first ecstasy, 
a door beyond the tree opened, and a large and brilliant star ap- 
peared on the threshold; there was a joyous cry from the little 
ones—‘ Velkommen til Bethlehems Stjarne /’—as the Star of Beth- 
lehem advanced, slowly followed by a crowd of poorly-dressed little 
boys; they all stopped under the tree, and the clear young voices 
rang through the room blithely, if not musically, in a Christmas 
carol, while the faces of the singers far outshone the tinsel glories 
of the Star. They were presently dismissed with presents of cakes 
and money; as they left the room, the Star going out last, a pair of 
sturdy bare legs and two little feet in clattering wooden shoes were 
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most comically visible beneath its rays. It had hardly disappeared, 
when with a rush and tumult two goats entered on their hind legs 
with another set of singers older than the last. After a good deal 
of noise and clumsy dancing round the tree, varied by frenzied fits 
of butting at the nearest ladies, they too sang a carol and left. 
I suppose there is some symbol hidden in the masque, but nobody 
could give me a clue. 

Dancing began directly the mummers went away; hand in hand 
we circled round the tree, voices young and old mingling in a wild 
Norske chant, feet big and little beating time energetically. Sud- 
denly the melody was changed, the circle broken, and still hand in 
hand we defiled through a door, round sundry landings and corridors, 
in again through the farthest room, down the whole length of the 
suite, then round and round the tree again. The dance lasted for 
three hours wit! short intervals, during which the gifts were dis- 
tributed, &c., and the chant was constantly varied, apparently with- 
out any rule but the caprice of the leader. Now we followed him 
under an arch formed by the joined hands of a couple of gentlemen, 
as if playing ‘ Oranges and lemons ;’ now fell into couples and whirled 
round in a wild valse ; then again the circle was re-formed, and we 
went through something like the grand chain of the Lancers—the 
changes following each other without the slightest confusion. Over 
and over again we danced round the passages, down the five salons; 
this manceuvre ending in what I must call a conglomeration round 
the tree, the leader pausing beneath it while we curled round like a 
long ribbon till we formed a compact mass into the centre of which 
leader and tree were tightly wedged. This figure did not at all suit 
my fastidiousness, and, O, nobody wore gloves but ourselves ; but 
the rapid motion, the wild, joyous, ever-changing chant, and the 
glee and abandon of the whole, were delightful. 

At half-past nine, the tree being rifled—we too had our share 
of pretty things—we sat down to enjoy the Christmas institution of 
Norway, which takes the place of holly, plum-pudding, mince-pies, 
and snap-dragon—namely, bret. 

Bret is the Norske word for tray, and as trays are indispensable 
to the performance of the ceremony, from that it takes its name. 

Enter three large trays ; on the first, cakes and biscuits are piled 
in endless variety; the second is covered with a number of glass 
plates containing preserved fruits, raspberries, currants, cherries, &c. ; 
in the midst of these stand two glasses, one filled with fair water, 
the other containing a number of spoons. Thoroughly to enjoy 
bret one must overcome one’s natural dislike to being the cynosure 
of all eyes while occupied in a greedy and undignified manner, and 
posed in a most ungraceful attitude; it can be enjoyed by only one 
person at a time, while everybody else sits enviously gaping. English 
prejudice in favour of having a peculiar claim on one special spoon 
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must also be laid aside. Well, then, the trays approach and pause 
before you; you rise (a commanding position is needful), take a cake 
from the first tray, a spoon from the glass on the second, plunge 
the latter into the plate of jam nearest you and carry a spoonful to 
your mouth ; the same spoon you then insert into the plate next in 
order; and so on repeating the process until you have gone the round 
of the tray, and swallowed at least a dozen spoonfuls of jam in suc- 
cession; you then place your spoon in the glass of water, and reseat 
yourself with that feeling of self-satisfaction ever attendant on the 
thorough performance of a duty. The third tray then approaches, 
and from it you take a glass of mead, the real Norske mead—bever- 
age ofthe grand old Vikings. I think myself that the true recipe 
has got lost in the lapse of ages; the Jarls of old would never have 
spent days and nights in quaffing their skoals in this sickly oily 
compound, nor could it have been with the innocent mead (Norske, 
Mjod) of our experience that they kindled the mighty Berserker 
rage. While you enjoy your cake and mead, your neighbour rises and 
goes through the evolutions you have just performed, putting his or 
her spoon into the water when used. Of course, when bret has 
progressed a very little way through the rooms the spoons are all in 
the water, which grows murkier with every additional spoon. Then 
the process has to be reversed, the partakers of bret taking their 
spoons from the glass of unpleasant-looking water, and replacing 
them, when used, in the empty tumbler. 

It was near eleven when supper was announced ; the children 
who were beyond babyhood came to table, and while they were 
brilliantly and exuberantly happy, they were still models of deport- 
ment. Fried fish was the grand dish, the adjuncts were innumer- 
able ; the dishes were passed from hand to hand, and it was evidently 
considered the correct thing to take some of each. Fruen left her 
seat more than once to bring me some delicacy which I had allowed 
to pass. On my plate I had at one time fish, cold ptarmigan, cab- 
bage stewed in cream with sugar and nutmeg, hard-boiled egg, cold 
ham, preserved cherries, and potatoes! We had a choice of milk, 
tea, wine, or beer, but were not obliged to take all. The second 
course was rice porridge eaten with rich cream and jam; then fol- 
lowed the skoals, among which ‘dear ones in England’ were not 
forgotten by our entertainers. I cannot tell you the kindly welcome 
we met from all, the evident wish to make us of the family circle ; 
and it must have been rather a bore to have perfect strangers in the * 
midst of what is so specially a family festival. It sounds paradoxi- 
cal, but our being strangers seemed to be just the reason we were 
made to feel thoroughly at home. 

I shrink from recording the number of supplementary meals 
which were discussed before we left—coffee, cakes, ices, fruit, brets, 
appeared in succession before the party broke up at three o’clock, 
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and we said ‘Godnat’ amid a chorus of ‘ Tak for iaften,’ ‘ Lykkelig 
Jul,’ ‘Kom snart igyen.’ (Thanks for this evening, Merry Christmas, 
Come soon again). 

As we walked home, exchanging Christmas greetings with other 
home-goers, it was with a strange thrill of gladness that we saw the 
stars once more, visible for the first time since our arrival, strangely 
familiar though shining from a dark yet radiant sky with a brilliance 
we had never seen them wear before; we felt nearer home for the 
moment, as we remembered they were shining too, though with a 
paler light, on the dear ones far away. 

The Christmas bells.awoke us at five next morning. There is an 
early service, to which Jeanie went with Helga Svaresen; I preferred 
waiting for a less adventurous ten-o’clock Matins. It is quite proper 
to say Matins and Evensong here, so nobody need snub me for it; I 
only translate. In fact, to say truth, morning festival service is called 
mass; why, I don’t know, for there is no pretext for using the word 
—it is a very simple service of hymn, prayer, and sermon. 

We walked down Strand Gade, the Regent-street of the town, 
in a crowd of church-goers. Ladies in heavy winter cloaks sur- 
mounted by the gayest of head-gear; bonnets of every hue—blue, 
pink, green, mauve, lemon, orange—feathered and flowered profusely, 
gaudy streamers floating in the frosty air; while the hands, which 
peeped now and then from enormous muffs, were exquisitely gloved. 
Bonnets and gloves are the Bergen specialties ; ladies here, ostrich- 
like, provide for the extremities, and seem to care very little about 
their bodies. Peasants in crowds, the men in dark-blue jackets, red 
waistcoats with silver buttons, and red caps; the women in short 
dark petticoats, which showed the buckled shoe and white-woollen 
stocking, the brightly-coloured bodices fitting exquisitely to sturdy 
robust figures; no shawl or mantle; the head covered with a gay 
woollen kerchief, or the national wadded cap of scarlet or violet, 


‘something the shape of a Quakeress’s bonnet, relieved round the face 


with a crimped frill of white muslin; the hands invariably clasped 
over 2 prayer-book neatly folded in a clean pocket-handkerchief— 
the latter altogether for ornament, its folds are never disturbed. 
The church, a whitewashed unecclesiastical-looking building, 
was reached at last, and we became straws in the current of a dense 
crowd which landed us in a gallery. There was no Christmas 
greenery, but in addition to the candles which always burn on the 
altar there were hundreds of lights about the church, and the 
clergyman wore a white surplice, instead of the black cassock and 
plaited ruff in which he usually officiates. The body of the church 
is puritanically plain, while the altar, with its altar-cloth of white 
and gold, crucifix, ornaments, might belong to a Roman-Catholic 
church. The vestments, alb and chasuble, were lying on the altar ; 
they are used only during the celebration. The wine is mingled 
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with water; the priest puts the elements into the mouth of each 
communicant; the ritual of the administration is very much that used 
at the most extreme of the Anglican churches, while the rest of 
the service is plain and unadorned. 

Hundreds stood during the whole service; we were happy enough 
to get seats on a bench about four inches in width; and with my 
usual luck I began by most innocently and unconsciously attracting 
everybody’s attention. I knelt down as we always do on coming 
into church in England, and instantly felt my dress pulled by one 
friend, my sleeve by another, with a hurried whisper, ‘ Stand up!’ 
which I did, to meet a crowd of laughing faces and hear an unre- 
pressed titter. Nobody kneels here; the posture is looked on with 
holy horror as a relic of Papacy. I did not know this, and found 
myself stared at as an English congregation might regard a dancing 
Dervish who began to twirl in the aisle. Such a long service, 
psalms of eighteen and twenty verses, sung by the congregation, 
seated, to such monotonous tunes; but the Christmas anthem came 
with a crash of wind instruments frightful to hear; very short 
prayers, congregation still seated. Then the gospel, during the read- 
ing of which we all stood, was followed by a sermon an hour and half 
long, during which the congregation wept abundantly ; the effect was 
most depressing. I tried to make a story for each as I looked from 
one bowed head and hidden face to another, imagining every weeper 
had suffered bereavement or sorrow of some kind during the past 
year, but found afterwards my sympathies were wasted; tears al- 
ways accompany sermons up here—they are the expected result. 

The font is quite a contrast to the altar; instead of being placed 
on the ground at the entrance to the church, it hangs in mid-air in 
the form of a full-sized angel—I mean an angel of full human size, 
with floating drapery of white and gold; it bears in its outstretched 
hands a basin, in which the baptismal water is placed. When 
needed it is lowered, and when the baptism is over it is dismissed, 
by a gentle touch on one of the toes, to its former position. 

The church is not warmed, and very badly ventilated. Scandi- 
navians seem quite independent of fresh air, and the men, too, suffer 
constantly from bronchial affections. To quote Mrs. Browning, 

‘The pavement of the churches here 

Are good enough to pray on, albeit 

Not too good’ 
to be used for quite another purpose, which makes it necessary to 
lift our dresses and choose our way with care in leaving. Even the 
best houses here have spittoons in every room; if not for the use 
of the owners, in self-defence they must keep them for their guests. 
It is the great drawback to society here. I cannot enter into details, 
but, O, I do wish they would control this tendency while we live 
among them. 

Turep Series, Vou. V. F.S. Vor. XXV. cc 
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Ir was the 4th of December 1873, at a quarter-past four in the 
afternoon, when I strolled into Westminster Abbey. I had no 
thought in going there but to stroll. Just as I entered—inhar- 
moniously, I admit—I took out a purse from my pocket and counted 
three or four bank-notes. I ought not to have done this. West- 
minster Abbey is not a bank; and though a good deal is done in 
Westminster Abbey which might be done more appropriately else- 
where, and a good deal is not done which the nature of the place 
might suggest as religiously fit, still counting bank-notes is decid- 
edly out of keeping with the original idea of a church. My only 
excuse was, that as every one in the building seemed to have gone 
there for non-devotional purposes, it could make no great difference 
if I assumed for an axiom what others merely took for a postulate. 
Be this as it may, just as I was counting my notes, through some 
suspicion that I had lost one on the road, I observed a most respect- 
able old gentleman standing within half a dozen yards of me, and 
taking keen cognisance of my money. . But let this fact pass. The 
old gentleman passed. And with him there went from my memory 
all recollection of his gaze. 

I then strolled round the Abbey. 

‘Johannes Smith, armiger, Smithorum Lincolniensium oriundus,’ 
‘was an inscription that engaged my attention. ‘ Lincolniensium’ 
was perhaps more distinctive than the somewhat promiscuous 
‘Smithorum ;’ but neither of the two could be said to individualise 
the particular identity of Smith. There was play left for fancy as 
to ‘ Smithi,’ even with the narrowing of the county; and I wondered 
whether that ancient Roman family had originally come over with 
Ceesar. 

As I pondered these matters, I noticed, almost touching me, a 
gentleman aged perhaps sixty. On a second glance I satisfied my 
inquiry that it was the same gentleman who had looked at my notes. 
But this did not matter. The gentleman, whoever he might be, 
had a right both to look at my notes and at other objects of interest 
in the Abbey. But at this particular moment he was not looking 
‘ at my notes. His countenance was uplifted with a view to the 
monuments, especially to the monument of ‘Smith.’ He had very 
white hair. He wore very gold spectacles. His spectacles were of 
that demonstrative kind which throws the rest of the toilet into the 
shade. It is the province of gold spectacles to obscure every detail 
of even the best dressed and most distinguished of men; and there 
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are some gold spectacles in particular which do this, such as those 
which the Shah wore in London. The gentleman in the Abbey had 
this class of spectacles. They betokened a mind accustomed to 
think, and eyes that even needed repose. Less an ornament than 
meant for real use, they suggested a library and tomes. They had, 
too, a bulk that was costly. The gentleman himself looked costly. 
His spectacles and himself were on a par—preéminently financial 
and sound. 

He wore a blue coat. It was buttoned up to the throat. A 
white tie of immaculate purity surmounted the very blue coat. 
Pantaloons of indisputable newness perfected the downward pro- 
prieties; and boots that distanced competition ended the man. 
Result : aristocratic, balance at his banker’s, fine country seat, dis- 
tinguished old family, with a son perhaps in the army or navy. This 
was the impression produced. 

So I felt, when the gentleman, turning towards me, inquired 
with a large-incomed smile, ‘ You like art ?’ 

I said that I did, but that I was not altogether a proficient. 

‘ This figure is remarkably fine,’ he kindly advanced for my in- 
struction. ‘ You notice, from whichever point you view it, the 
effect is equally perfect. Look this way.’ 

I looked. But I hazarded the remark that I but partially admired 
the beauties of the figure referred to. I thought that a lady con- 
templating a medallion on which was a marital countenance was, 
to say the least of it, somewhat uninteresting, and unworthy of 
Westminster Abbey. 

He replied like a man who deigned to instruct me. There was 
a blandness of authority in his way of speaking that did not admit 
of contradiction, He delivered an opinion like one who decided, 
not like one who opened, an argument. 

I was glad to have a guide who had views of his own. Having 
gone into the Abbey to waste my time, I thought I might now im- 
prove it. 

‘ These monuments,’ he continued, ‘ are badly arranged. They 
are heaped together without plan. Admirable, some of them, in 
the merits of art, they are spoiled by idea or location. There is a 
want of harmony and whole. What a contrast, indeed, between 
the exquisite thought, impressed on the glorious pile, and the paltry 
attempts at mere human praise chiselled on most of these marbles! 
How the past seems to weigh down the present! How small are 
we of to-day compared with the founders of this church !’ 

I fancied that this seemed learned by heart. It was very well 
spoken, and if it was his own, it was evident he was a man of 
education. I concluded that the ideas were his own, because they 
were consistent with his ‘form.’ But who shall tell whether a man 
is original in the first five minutes of his acquaintance? Certainly 
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the words had that sort of sound which implied they had been said 
once before, and might perhaps be said once again. It struck me 
as accidental that I was the recipient of wisdom which was pre- 
pared and sentenced for delivery. And then, too, there is a way 
of saying good things which shows that the talker wishes to elevate 
himself, much more than to do justice to his theme ; and my friend’s 
depreciation of Westminster sculpture was obviously the exaltation 
of—my friend. I replied in few words, just to show that I under- 
stood both himself and the remarks he had made. But he took up 
his theme, and expanded it. 

‘ The uses of the Abbey,’ he declaimed in irritation, ‘ are simply 
infantine and imbecile. Compare that roof, these walls, this idea, 
with the grasp of the dean and chapter. It is a fabric of really 
great mind chattelled by mere children’s toys.’ 

This was sublime. I thought it desirable to say that I agreed 
with him. Not wishing to provoke more deep thoughts, I would 
assuage him by graceful concession. 

‘I see you are a man of ideas,’ he continued (this at least 
showed his perception) ; and then we wandered all over the Abbey, 
and inspected the various points. 

He smiled at the monuments as we passed along, and made dis- 
respectful observations. Here are some of them. Robert South, 
he considered, looked very uncomfortable; and Campbell, who 
doubtless wrote well, had some rather weak lines at his base. 
Mrs. Rowe was seen wiping the widowed eye with a too crisp stone 
pocket-handkerchief; and Dryden, who had the countenance of a 
gentleman, was painfully devoid of any body. Peel was- decidedly 
average, and Canning too would-be heroic. Lord Clare, who had 
taken off a coronet, was looking up from a luxurious sofa; and 
William Wilberforce suggested port-wine and a more than episcopal 
armchair. A marble erected by the East India Company was 
strikingly stiff and unnatural, while a little more of the modest and: 
a little less of the classic had certainly been in Christian taste. 
Such were the observations of my friend. It will be seen that he 
profoundly appreciated both art and congruity of place. It is pos- 
sible that similar reflections may have been made by a good many 
minds; nor could my friend lay claim to be original, save in his 
selection of me. 

I was thinking how to get rid of him, for the Abbey was cold ; 
and the chillness of the monuments, with the bombast of my friend, 
suggested a speedy escape. I think he saw that I had heard about 
enough, and was on the point of wishing him ‘ Good-evening.’ This 
quickened his plans. 

‘You know the cloisters ?’ he asked me with eagerness—with 
a tone that implied, ‘If you don’t, I should be extremely delighted 
to show them.’ 
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I did not know the cloisters. I had never been in them in my 
life. I had no wish whatever to enter them, least of all on this 
chill winter’s eve, with the thermometer down below zero. The 
wind, too, was blowing from the east, and there was nothing outside 
to invite one. I therefore replied that I would now return home, 
and I made some excuses about ‘ family.’ 

He was not to-be refused. 

‘TI know all these places by heart,’ he objected; ‘I have made 
them the study of my life. It will not take us five minutes to walk 
round. Do come!’ 

There is a fascination in some men in the inverse proportion of 
their gifts of attractiveness and merit. You may often be unable 
to refuse to the disagreeable what, with reluctance, you would refuse 
to the pleasing. Nor is it possible to account for this anomaly, save 
on the ground of that secret bewitchment which comes of rank evil 
to the soul. I think Catullus speaks of fascinating ‘ mala lingua ;’ 
but there are worse fascinations inherent to some men than those 
which proceed from the tongue. ‘ Suadent cadentia sidera somnos,’ 
says Virgil—though I forget with what context—which one might 
apply, in allegorical sense, to some falling stars that are human. 
The ‘somnos’ would take a moral signification ; and truly there is 
more of moral ‘ somnos’ in the world than there is of even midnight 
forgetfulness. However, I was fascinated into saying ‘ Yes’ to my 
friend, and accordingly to the cloisters we went. 

It was the very witching hour of five, which, in winter time, 
means coming night, and shadows drear and fitful. The Abbey was 
growing indistinct. As we turned to go, my friend still poured on 
me the stream of his laborious comments. 

‘This motley crowd of incongruous monuments casts a weird 
and sepulchral look along those desolate aisles. It is difficult to 
ascertain whether one is really in a church or in some pagan mauso- 
leum for the dead.’ 

I answered that I thought so. 

‘ Ah,’ he went on, ‘ for men who think, this is a very humiliat- 
ing spot. I always feel inclined, whenever I come here, to take 
a pickaxe and a broom, and sweep all these monuments into the 
Thames.’ 

I objected to this. 

‘What is more vulgar than marble merit, more unmeaning than 
stone in-memoriams ?’ 

I objected again. 

‘I see,’ he retorted, with some little contempt, ‘ you are a man 
of the nineteenth century. I am not. I detest the present, and 
live altogether in the past.’ 

It struck me that I also ‘ detested the present,’ and would have 
been glad to get on into the future. I cannot tell what it was that 
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possessed me to accompany this gentleman to the cloisters, save 
that curious and indefinable fascination to which I have already 
alluded. The sirens were fabled to attract poor mariners by sweet 
voices to inevitable shipwreck, but this man had not a sweet voice. 
There is, too, an allusion in some natural histories to the ‘ evil eye’ 
of the snake; though Mr. Waterton says this is all nonsense, and 
that the eye of the snake cannot move. Yet this man had not 
an ‘evil eye.” There must, then, be charms of the diabolic kind 
which admit not of featured expression. You are conscious in such 
charms of neither pleasure nor harm ; you are conscious of nothing 
but the charm. Ovid calls certain kinds of witchment, which are 
not of the virtuous kind, ‘ jucundum malum;’ but then, though the 
‘jucundum’ be present, and the ‘malum’ come later, you are con- 
scious of both from the beginning. Yet this man had neither ‘ jucun- 
dum’ nor ‘ malum,’ at least in his sensible attractiveness. I give it 
up. Certain it is that, in our journey through life, more influences 
for evil are without clear expression than such as bear their mean- 
ing on the front. 

‘ Might I venture to inquire,’ asked my friend at this moment, 
when we were just going out of the Abbey, ‘if it is not taking too 
great a liberty, which University you were at ?’ 

I conceived the inquiry superfluous ; the more so as nothing 
had been said which brought the subject into parley. 

‘ Cambridge,’ I replied, rather shortly. 

‘I thought so,’ he answered. ‘ Some remarks which fell from 
you in respect of the monuments implied the mathematical mind. 
I was at Oxford myself, though previously at Dublin. I think 
Oxford promotes a theological turn, Cambridge rather a rational.’ 

I did not see the drift of this particular comment, which my 
friend delivered sententiously ; but I was pleased to think that he 
was theological, and that I was so ostensibly mathematical. 

We had now got out into the open. The air was keen and 
frosty, the wind was blowing from the east, and we both put our 
handkerchiefs up to our faces as we issued from the great west door. 
Then, entering the archway which leads to Dean’s-yard, we took 
the turn to the left, and in the course of a few moments we stood 
on the threshold of the really beautiful cloisters. The porter might 
possibly be sanctuarised in his own little house hard by; but we 
saw no sign of life, save the milk-boy and a very old woman. 

It was just the interim between the eclipse of day and the light- 
ing the lamps for the night. The lamplighter would be round in 
few minutes. He had not come yet. I should have hailed his ap- 
proach with pleasure. My friend was exuberantly talky, and ran 
over with profound cogitation. He was so glad to have me for a 
companion. An intelligent acquaintance was such an infinite treat 
in the world where one met so few. 
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‘You have a mind,’ he said warmly. ‘A mind is the luxury of 
life, to others as well as to yourself. I should prefer your compan- 
ionship to that of the canons who inhabit this comfortable Close. 
They read Greek and drink port; but mind, sir, mind is the thing.’ 

Could I doubt him to be a man of observation ? 

‘ How domestic this seems!’ continued my friend, as we stood 
at the entrance to the cloisters. ‘ We can hardly imagine that the 
home-loving clergy who live in these nests of repose are successors 
of the men who prayed half the night for the souls of the living and 
the dead. Times change, like cities. Since the night when, as the 
legend assures us, the fishermen, fishing in the Thames, caught 
sight of St. Peter and his companions, and ferried them across the 
river to consecrate the Abbey—which then was but partially built— 
London is not more changed in character and area than her people 
in faith and habit.’ 

This was really too much for a cold afternoon. But before I 
had time to suggest our return my friend proceeded to rave. 

‘Do you know’ (he had a constant habit of saying ‘Do you 
know,’ as though he would convey real sympathy and an intuitive 
apprehension of me), ‘ whenever I come here I always regret that 
I did not live and die a monk. My father was a clergyman of the 
Church of England. He was rector of Broadstone in Suffolk, and he 
wrote the lives of some saints, which I used to read when a boy. 
I always believed that to be a monk was the most thoughtful and 
philosophical life ; but I married when I was only nineteen; so, you 
see, I was born to be Benedict.’ 

‘ Like a good many others,’ I replied, ‘ who are monks in theory 
or sentiment, you were eminently connubial in fact. Celibacy is 
a charming abstraction, but it not unfrequently ends in twins.’ 

‘ Ah, true!’ he continued. ‘ My brother wrote a book on the 
blessings of celibacy, but his wife was the prettiest woman to be 
found in the county of Dorset.’ 

And then we stood still in the cloister. Nor can I tell why I 
did not move away. 

I scarcely know what it was that aroused my suspicions in this 
very remarkable man. He was a gentleman, and evidently eda- 
cated; but there was a something unnatural about him. I defy a 
man to act for three-quarters of an hour without doing something 


that is odd. He will stand still, or he will move, when he should 


do just the contrary, and he will speak his words without soul. A 
contrast that struck me in this man was the finish and ardour of his 
language with a coldness of eye and of tone. A man who is an en- 
thusiast will throw about his limbs, and feeling will gleam from his 
face ; but this man spoke always by rote, like an actor who has got 
up a part. 

I was about to insist on departure, when there passed us, very 
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hastily indeed, a stranger, dressed apparently in black. What 
struck me about him was the singular fact, that I could see him 
but could not hear any sound. He must have worn fantastically 
thin boots; or perhaps he wore slippers—which would be a little 
unusual on a cold afternoon in December. Any way, he was totally 
inaudible, and, gliding like a vision, he passed under an archway in 
the direction of Little Dean’s-yard. 

‘ Did you see that man ?’ I asked my friend. 

He looked not a little disturbed; then he said hurriedly, and 
with obvious effort, 

‘ No—what man? I was thinking at the instant of this in- 
teresting passage, which will lead us to Little Dean’s-yard. It is 
one of the oldest bits of the Abbey. It has of course been spoiled 
by modernism—whitewashed, like the cathedral piety; but you 
cannot efface the real. Do you know, I believe if you could detach 
the beauties of London from the mass of modernism and money, and 
place them in one spot by themselves, you would make a resort 
compared to which Rome would be a dustbin, and Athens Ramsgate 
or Margate.’ 

I thought this absurd, but I did not say so. My friend was 
obviously mad. But then his white hair—his very white hair— 
seemed to give him excuse for being exceptional ; since age has the 
right to be dogmatic with youth, and I was but a youth in his 
presence. 

We were now in the passage which my friend had panegyrised 
as one of the most ancient of the Abbey. Ancient or not, it was 
certainly very dark, and I could scarcely see where I was going. 
Hardly conscious of what I was doing, or why I should feel very 
anxious, I looked over my shoulder behind me. I perceived in the 
darkness that same strange figure which had passed us three minutes 
before. Not a sound—not a muffled one ; the human being alone 
—its form—its very dark form. 

* * * * * * 

Now here I might descend from those very lofty flights of 
esthetic disquisition and lore, with which my friend had instructed 
me, and tell plainly exactly what happened. I am not going to do 
anything of the kind. Ifthe reader wishes to enjoy an account of 
a robbery, of ‘ garrotting with violence in London,’ he has only to 
‘take in’ copies of Reynolds’s Sunday newspaper, and he will be 
able to satisfy his yearnings. I was garrotted; but since the sen- 
sation was quite enough for myself, and I have no wish to live it 
over again, the reader will be so kind as to supply his imagination 
with whatever particulars he pleases. I lost my bank-notes. I 
never recovered them. But let that fact suffice as to detail. I 
hate garrotting, both the reading of it and the suffering it myself; 
and I shall not allude farther to the subject. 
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So soon as I recovered I passed through Dean’s-yard and made 
for- the cloisters. I hailed a policeman and informed him of my 
wrongs. He stationed himself just outside the gate, and we two 
waited future results. 

We stood perhaps five minutes; nobody passed. But just as I 
was despairing of any success, a gentleman, aged perhaps thirty, 
with very black hair and black whiskers, and a jaunty and juvenile 
mien, came out of the yard through the archway. He was not 
my friend. My friend was sixty, was white, was aged; this man 
was exuberant with youth. 

I scarcely bestowed even one glance on this gentleman; but my 
surprise was intense on seeing the policeman instantly collar and 
handcuff him. He was the man. By a singular coincidence, he 
had been watched the night before round the cloisters of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. He was ‘known to the police.’ He had been tracked 
more than once in these lairs by a detective dressed in plain clothes. 
He was a frequenter of interesting places, in toilettes more or less 
grave. He had even been known to be a bishop in the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. He was fond of assuming a dignified character, with 
a leaning towards venerable age. Pity that society misunderstood 
him! With such versatility of talent he might have risen very high 
in some of the branches of ‘ legitimate felony.’ 

Briefly, my friend was a first-class thief; he had graduated in 
the kleptomaniac college. Not precisely at Oxford, nor accurately 
at Dublin, he had nevertheless taken his degree. M.A. he was, 
though the ‘ A’ might be equivocal in the moral of its range, while 
doubtless difficult to ‘master.’ He had been at a very good school; 
and, as it transpired not many days afterwards, when his story was 
told before a magistrate, he had once gained a prize for Latin com- 
position, and had been second for an Exhibition at Oxford. His 
boast was therefore well founded. He had merely directed into 
felonious channels the abilities which were meant for conventional. 


A. MARSHALL, M.A. 





DEAN SWIFT’S GHOST 


Two or three miles from the city of Dublin flows the river Tolka, 
which takes its course through Finglas, through Glasnevin, Drum- 
condra, and Richmond, and finally mingles its waters with those of 
the sea where it emerges from beneath Ballybough-bridge. What 
wonderful memories does not the name conjure up! The wild 
doings of the rollicking Tolka Club, and the traditions of the orgies 
of the still more formidable and famous Hell-Fire Club (which 
latter held its meetings in a lonely house amongst the marshes 
near the mouth of the river), yet furnish tales which are told 
around many a winter’s fire. The marshes have long since been 
reclaimed, and streets and manufactories flourish there now. The 
Dublin and Drogheda Railway runs not a stone’s throw from the 
identical spot where the Hell-Fire Club-house once stood ; and not 
very’ many years ago we assisted at a ‘ house-warming’ in its 
vicinity, where the marvellous legends concerning the club—told 
by an old gentleman who, when a boy, had bathed in the sea, which 
used to flow where we were then sitting—were only equalled by 
the avidity with which we listened to them. 

‘The right royal Tolka,’ associated with the classic name of 
Furlong the poet, who sleeps his last in Drumcondra churchyard ; 
with the names of Sheridan, of Tickell, of Parnell; of Addison, 
who, in sight of the river, composed Cato whilst walking up and 
down the yew-tree walk, in what are now the Botanic-gardens ; 
the favourite haunt of good old Doctor Delaney; and last and 
chiefly, sacred from associations with Doctor Jonathan Swift, and 
the Stella whose name he has rendered immortal. 

Barring the public-house as you cross the bridge—we do not 
mean Mary White’s—there is no fashionable or even very mo- 
dern architecture in all Glasnevin. -Althongh so near the metro- 
polis, it is about one of the most primitive and characteristic Irish 
villages you could wish to see. Standing on Glasnevin-bridge 
with your back to Dublin, the Botanic-gardens lie to the left; be- 
yond them the great national cemetery, where the chaste and noble 
monument to the memory of ‘the Liberator’ rears its imposing 
head. To the right lies Drumcondra; whilst straight before you, 
and half-way up in the village street, stands the house that was 
once the residence of Esther Johnson, 7.e. Stella. See, the huge 
wooden gates are open, and afford a good view of the house. It is 
simply an old-fashioned country residence, slightly modernised. 
Beneath are cellars, in which tradition says ‘ the Drapier Letters’ 
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were first privately printed. The loving passionate heart that 
ached and broke there has long since mouldered away; but the 
memory of her pathetic and unhappy life yet lingers in the minds 
of many of the inhabitants. 

It cannot but be admitted that an Irishman almost invariably 
looks at only one side of a question. As a general rule, his 
judgment may be said to be of the feminine gender ; for in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred, it is biassed by his feelings. Keep- 
ing this estimate in view, it is not to be wondered at that the popu- 
lar idea of Dean Swift’s conduct with reference to Stella is, that 
it was one unbroken career of unmitigated villany. Few take the 
trouble, or are indeed capable, of looking beyond the surface, there- 
fore they fail to detect that it is not improbable that, in the subtle 
workings of his wondrous mind, there were deeper depths of love for 
her than even she could fathom. The possible knowledge and con- 
sequent horror of his impending madness ought to be sufficient 
apology for any eccentricities. And he, in his deep love for Stella, 
and his stern sense of justice towards humanity, would not incur 
the probability of embittering her life by an outbreak of his malady, 
nor would he run the risk of entailing the curse upon future 
generations. 

Be all that as it may, you would hardly find one of the ‘ ould 
residenthers’ in or about Glasnevin to give heed unto you. So that 
when it was generally reported that the ghost of Dean Swift was 
to be seen every night, taking the air upon the high bank of the 
Tolka, between Glasnevin and Drumcondra, and in the fields at the 
back of Stella’s former residence, why the story was implicitly 
believed in by a large majority ; and the current opinion was, that 
his reverence’s ghost was thus doomed to perambulate the neigh- 
bourhood as a punishment for his cruel conduct towards his lady- 
love. 

The then sexton of Drumcondra was ‘a very knowledgeable 
man.’ Of incalculable years, even middle-aged people could scarcely 
remember when Michael Kelly’s white head had not been associated 
in their minds with the sleepy, droning service of Drumcondra 
church. Ah, Michael Kelly! does not thy name recall the by- 
gone days, when we sat in the old-fashioned square pew, with its 
high, narrow, uncomfortable seats, from which our legs dangled 
ungracefully ; when we used to munch dry bread whilst the collec- 
tion was being made! Our pew was near the little tank in which 
Michael sat, and whence he kept a watchful eye upon us youngsters, 
occasionally shaking his head and frowning ominously when our 
risibles defied all control, and a suppressed giggle went round the 
pew as some one of his peculiar modes of reading the responses 
struck us as being irresistibly comic. In his own opinion Michael 
was a very important person indeed, and when in conversation 
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with a stranger, he seldom failed to tell that he had, in his youth, 
been a sweetheart of Catherine Hayes’s mother’s; and, conse- 
quently, ‘ My dear sir, I was within an ace of being the father of 
the Swan of Erin !’* 

To Michael then, in deference to his reputed learning, was the 
matter of the ghost referred one afternoon in the Glasnevin Botanical- 
gardens. The June roses were flinging their fragrance upon the 
sultry summer air, already laden with the burden of a thousand 
other sweet odours. A group of gardeners were working lazily a 
little apart from the space appropriated to the medicinal herbs, and 
near this latter place sauntered a young girl, the brightest blossom 
in the whole Botanical-gardens — merry, laughing Annie Mac- 
Dermott. Nominally, Annie was studying botany under the super- 
intendence of Tom Pearson, a tall good-looking young fellow of 
about seven-and-twenty who walked beside her. He was a clerk 
in Dublin Castle, and being an enthusiastic botanist and very 
much in love, the greater portion of his spare time was spent in the 
gardens, where he cultivated science and Annie MacDermott’s 
acquaintance at the same time. We shall not intrude upon their 
studies at present, but approach the gardeners, and hear what 
Michael Kelly has to say about the ghost. 

‘I’m greatly exercised in me mind consarnin’ it,’ said Michael. 
‘I’ve been forty-five years livin’ in the na’borhood, an’ I never 
heerd tell av the like before.’ 

‘An’ d’ye think it’s a raal live ghost, Misther Kelly ?’ inquired 
a gardener’s man. ‘ Yeh have the larnin’, an’ ought t’ know 
betther nor the likes av uz.’ 

‘ That’s a logical question,’ replied Michael, with an expression 
of preternatural gravity; ‘an’ only reducible an’ deducible be the 
laws o’ logic. Me sintimints wid regard t’ the supernathral 
visithor wud purtake av the nathur avy an hypothesis, an’, such bein’ 
the case, cudn’t possibly lade t’ a verification or idintification.’ 

‘Tundher-an-ouns! Misther Kelly, av yeh wor t’ go an’ meet 
the ghost, an’ say all thim grand hard words t’ him, why yeh’d be 
the ruination av him complately! The priest himself cudn’t bate 
yeh.’ 

‘I wish some wan ’ud sind the sperrit t’ the right-about!’ 
exclaimed another man. ‘Me ould woman sez she seen it the 
other night, an’ ever sence she’s afeard av findin’ herself dead in 
her bed in the mornin’.’ 

‘ They say it’s no less nor the immortal remains av ould Dane 
Swift,’ said the first speaker. ‘He put his commedher an’ a 
young woman that lived beyant there in the town, an’ thin thrated 


* We are perfectly aware that this bull has been cribbed and confined in other 
pastures ; but to Michael Kelly the honour of being its originator we maintain. 
—E, 0.B. 
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her very onhan’some ; so the pinance he’s condimmed t’ do is to 
come back and hear what people sez about him.’ 

‘The Dane was a powerful clever man,’ sententiously re- 
marked Michael, with the air of an appreciative sympathiser with 
genius. ‘Another grate pote called Shakespeare was discribin’ 
the way the Dane praiched wanst, an’ he said : 

“The pulpit, dhrum ecclesiastic, 
He bet wid his fist, instid iv a stick.”’ 

‘ Well, now, only listen t’ that!’ admiringly exclaimed one of 
his auditors. ‘Bud here’s another larned gintleman—Misther 
Pearson ; maybe he can tell us somethin’ about it.’ 

Tom Pearson, whose lady-love had gone off with some friends, 
now joined the group, his hands full of botanical specimens. The 
question of the ghost being referred to him, he laughed heartily, 
and addressing a quiet-looking gardener who had not yet spoken, 
he said : 

‘ Jack Cussidy, you live up on the Tolka bank ; you ought to be 
able to tell us something about this ghost. Have you ever seen it ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, often and often! An’ be me word, it isn’t me 
that’s consaited av th’ acquaintance aither! There he goes, mean- 
dherin’ about wid his black cassock, an’ his black heart too; that 
ye can see in his ugly face.’ 

‘ Are you not afraid of the ghost, Jack ?” 

‘Yeh may well ax that, sir. The sorra dhry schreed there’s 
an me sometimes wid the pasp’ration! Me business brings me out 
at ontimely hours, an’ only I’m dhruv to it, the sorra bit o’ me ’ud 
go in the way av seein’ the ould naygar!’ And Jack put his 
working implements into the barrow and wheeled it away, thereby 
avoiding any farther conversation. Tom Pearson was farthermore 
informed that there was not a ‘ boy’ in or about Glasnevin who 
would venture alone along the Tolka bank after nightfall. 

Sure enough, in a few days Tom found that all the barony was 
talking about the ghost, and the united testimony of the district 
went to confirm the report that a supernatural visitor of some kind 
or other haunted the Tolka bank. He was told this one evening 
as he came home from Dublin on the top of the omnibus ; but the 
subject soon dropped out of his mind, for he was on his way to take 
tea at Drumcondra, where he expected to meet Annie MacDermott. 

Yes, Annie was there, looking distractingly pretty in a thick 
white piqué dress. According to her wont, she snubbed Tom 
most unmercifully ; laughed at him when he recounted the latest 
intelligence concerning the ghost; and succeeded in putting him 
into such a whirl of alternate despair and delight, that when the 
hour for departure came, and her brother had not arrived to take 
her home, his happiness was consummated by her graciously ac- 
cepting his escort to Glasnevin. 
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It was a sultry night, and Annie wore no wrappings save a 
white, cloud-like woollen shawl. The moon shone clearly, reveal- 
ing every object as distinctly as in the noonday. When they came 
to the corner, Annie said : , 

‘I wish you would come home by the Tolka bank; it is by far 
the shorter way ; moreover, we might have a chance of seeing Dean 
Swift’s ghost.’ 

Now, it was all very well for lively Annie to make such a sug- 
gestion, but some people are nervous where the supernatural is in 
question, and Tom was one of these unfortunates. He was truly 
in a dilemma. Should he face the probabilities of meeting the 
ghost, or run the gauntlet of Annie’s quizzing ? Somehow or other 
he had an instinctive feeling that women despised cowards, so 
mustering up all his courage, he said bravely : 

‘By all means! let us go that way.’ 

They walked along for a little time, chatting gaily, and at last 
Annie remarked : 

‘ That stupid old ghost! I wonder he does not join us. I am 
sure it would be far more pleasant than going about by himself.’ 

Tom, whose head was as soft as his heart, was incoherently 
muttering some sentimental reply as to the pleasure of their being 
only in each other’s company, when his companion grasped his arm 
tightly, and, with a gasp, exclaimed hoarsely : 

‘Good heavens! Tom, there 17 is!’ 

They were standing just behind a little belt of pines, from 
whence they could see without being seen. The girl trembled 
violently. Tom, paralysed with terror, stood grasping her hand ; 
neither could move. 

On it came—a rather tall figure walking slowly and deliber- 
ately. By the clear moonlight, the watchers were enabled to dis- 
tinguish every detail distinctly—the white stern face; the shovel- 
hat; the long, old-fashioned, clerical coat ; the knee-breeches and 
gaiters ; the shoes with buckles; the book which it carried, and 
which it was, to all appearance, intently perusing. It was within 
a yard of the corner where Tom and Annie stood, when the latter, 
unable to control her over-wrought feelings, gave a faint moan, just 
as the ghost came face to face with her. 

Strange, most strange, but O, most true! The ghost dropped 
-its book, its teeth chattered audibly, its knees knocked together, 
and it exclaimed in a rich brogue : 

‘Och, holy St. Dinis! what’s this for at-all-at-all! Here’s 
a raal ghost comin’ t’ take me aff fur purtindin’ t’ be wan av his 
fambily! Och, shure, av it’s jealous yeh are, I'll nivir come here 
agin !’ 

‘Jack Cassidy!’ ejaculated Annie. 

‘ Jack Cassidy !’ ejaculated Tom. And they both came forward. 
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‘Be the powers, it’s Misther Pearson an’ Miss Annie!’ And 
here the ghost (sic) twirled its shovel-hat in the air, and turned a 
swift but most unclerical caper. ‘Shure it’s meself thought yer- 
self was a ghost, Miss Annie, alannah! standin’ there in yer white 
frock.’ 

‘Jack, you ought to be ashamed of yourself!’ exclaimed Annie 
indignantly. ‘I'll tell papa, and he’ll have you punished.’ 

‘’Troth an’ he won’t, Miss Annie, jewil! for yer papa is wan 
av the people that pays me fur bein’ a ghost. Where wud yer 
sthrawberries an’ yer flowers an’ Misther Connolly’s beauty-ful roses 
up there at the nursery be, av it wasn’t that the chaps is afeard 
av the ghost? The few polis can’t be everywhere at wanst, and 
nivir fear, they know all about it. So don’t brathe a word, Miss 
Annie, alannah, or ye’ll hindher a boy from airnin’ an’ honest 
penny.’ 

Annie, now at ease, recognised the ghost’s attire to be a suit 
of clothes belonging to her father, who was a collector of curiosities, 
so that the undoubted identification of the Dean of St. Patrick 
by the graybeards of the district was a natural sequence of the 
apparition. 

* * * * * * 

Since that evening Michael Kelly has himself actually seen the 
ghost. Many are the marvellous tales which he relates concerning 
it, proving them according to his own ‘logic,’ whilst Tom and 
Annie gravely listen. These two have a pleasant home of their 
own now, near Drumcondra, and when strolling along the banks 
of the Tolka—but in the broad daylight—they have more than 
once beheld ‘ Dean Swift’s Ghost.’ 

E. OWENS BLACKBURNE. 








NEW YEAR AND OLD 





The World speaks : | 


Goop thou mayhap hast wrought us, 
But we grow weary now the end is near, 
And so think most about the ills you brought us: 
Die, then, Old Year! 


Back to life could we catch thee, 
By stretching forth a hand to keep thee here, 
Thinkst thou that we should care from doom to snatch thee ? 
No! die, Old Year ! 


Come, thou for whom we’re waiting— 
Heir of the ages, child whose birth we cheer ; 
Thou shalt find welcome thine arrival féting : 
Come, then, New Year! 


Hark, how the glad bells greet thee, 
Singing with silver tongues so sweet and clear ! 
Behold how all our hearts go forth to meet thee ! 
Welcome, New Year! 


The New Year replies : 





Heard I not tones upbraiding ? 
I saw a dim shape from your presence hurl’d ; 
Ere long I too must fade as that is fading, f 
Ungrateful World! ; 


Think not to win a blessing 
By selfish hopes in honey-speeches furl’d ; 
I go my way, and heed not your caresses, 
O cold, hard World! 


The Voice of the Old Year is heard: 


Not within my bestowing 
Were moments sunn’d with joy, or sorrow-pearl’d ; 
I lived with you—I loved you—I am going: 
Farewell, false World. 
T. HOOD. 











AN ARAB’S REVENGE 
A tne Storn 


BY EDWARD HENRY VIZETELLY 


I wap been in Algeria for some months, and during one of my 
somewhat frequent visits to Algiers I was fortunate enough to be- 
come acquainted with a Moor. I may even say that to a certain 
extent I had conquered his confidence, which, for a European, was 
no very easy matter. His name was Sid-Hadj-Abdallah. The first 
time I met him was at a Moorish café, and some days afterwards 
I saw him seated in his shop, on the square of Si-Mohammed-el- 
Scheriff, in the Mussulman quarter of the town. I often passed 
that way, and whenever we met we naturally saluted each other, 
until at length the mere cold nod or wave of the hand, or the few 
commonplace words of greeting which we were in the habit of ex- 
changing, gradually developed into a kind offriendship. I never by 
any chance returned to Algiers from a journey in the interior 
without paying him a visit, and at times I would pass an hour or 
two with him of an afternoon engaged in conversation. We had 
both travelled a great deal, and while Sid-Abdallah would talk to 
me of the East and Algeria, concerning which I was anxious to 
learn all I could, I, for my part, would relate my travels in Europe. 
When I say that I had to a certain extent conquered the Moor’s 
confidence, I should explain that he was merely as friendly with me 
as he was ever likely to be with a European. He never mentioned 
a word concerning his house or family. He only spoke about his 
public life, such as the condition of his ancestors, his travels in the 
interior and in the East, his business, and such-like. I knew 
from other people that he was tolerably well off, and that he had 
had three wives, only one of whom was living. He resided in a 
house not far from his shop, but he had never asked me to go 
there, and had never even pointed it out to me. 

One day while I was seated in his bazaar talking, smoking cigar- 
ettes, and sipping coffee, he took down a small wooden box from a 
shelf, and opening it, proceeded to show me its contents. There 
was an old watch, some valuable jewelry, and several parchments 
covered with very beautiful Arab writing, and illuminated in the 
margins with blue and gold; some of them, too, had large seals in 
the corners. Abdallah was telling me how he was descended from a 
family of Marabouts, and how these documents were his patents of 
nobility. The one-o’clock prayer had just been announced from the 
minaret of the neighbouring mosque, and a number of Moorish 
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women were descending from the upper part of the town on their 
way to the baths, followed by negresses carrying large bundles of 
linen upon their heads. All of a sudden a woman, quite alone, un- 
accompanied either by a servant or a child, as is usual in Algiers, 
stopped before the shop and leant against the doorway. 

‘Salem’ (I salute thee), she said in a very soft melodious voice, 
but which was somewhat indistinct on account of the muslin which 
covered her face from the eyes downwards. 

Abdallah saw her without raising his head, heard her greeting, 
replied by a very gruff ‘Salem,’ and continued turning over his 
parchments. 

‘Ouach enta ?’ (How art thou?) continued the voice in a tone 
which, although slightly firmer, was still very soft. 

‘ Very well,’ answered Abdallah abruptly, in just such a manner 
as he would have said ‘ Go about your business.’ 

After one or two other questions, however, he was obliged to 
put his papers on one side; stretching out his hand towards the 
box, he slowly arranged the precious documents, and then, raising 
his head, looked’ straight at the woman. An almost imperceptible 
blush passed over his careworn countenance, and for the first time 
since I had known him, his usually dull eyes were lighted up with 
something resembling the fire of youth. The conversation com- 
menced in a very animated manner, although it was generally car- 
ried on in a low tone. It was quite impossible for me, with my 
imperfect knowledge of Arabic, to gather anything from it. I could 
only distinguish the often-repeated word ‘ Amar,’ and judging from 
the gestures of Abdallah, it seemed as if he was refusing to comply 
with the woman’s request. Sometimes he would take his beard in 
both hands and shake his head, at others he would place the back of 
his right hand under his chin and draw it away again with that em- 
phatic gesture by which the Arabs accompany their ‘ La, la’ (no). 
Nevertheless, the woman strove to attain her object without appear- 
ing in the least degree discouraged at Abdallah’s repeated refusals. 
She asked, begged, prayed, and menaced in turn, with such a volubi- 
lity of phrases, and such a soft accent, that her passionate language 
would have been irresistible to any one but old Abdallah. What 
fascinated me more than anything was the musical voice of this 
pleading woman. She softened the harshest sounds of her language, 
an, whether she desired it or not, her most irritable sayings were 
enveloped, as it were, in a kind of melody. Even when she burst 
out in a passion, and when her voice rose to the intonations of anger, 
she never by any chance gave utterance to a false note. I sat listen- 
ing in ecstasy. What was the age and condition of this woman, I 
asked myself? Apart from a miracle’ there was art, and a great 
deal of art, in her language; I therefore estimated that she was more 
than eighteen. By her figure, which was completely masked from 
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head to foot, I could tell nothing. She was enveloped in white, 
i and all that one could see of her body was a wrist and hand, the 
former being delicately tatooed with blue marks and ornamented 
with a double gold bracelet, while the latter looked soft and small, 
and seemed to belong to an idle woman who was more than usually 
careful of her person. 
: The interview terminated without any result. The woman 
: selected a small red-leather pouch and a pair of embroidered slippers 
from the shop, placed them beneath her haik, without asking the 
price, readjusted her veils, and saluted Sid-Abdallah by a sign of 
the head. Without thinking what I was doing I bowed slightly 
and said ‘ Good-day’ in Arabic. ‘ Au revoir,’ she answered with the 
purest French accent. At the same moment I caught sight of her 
eyes, which were directed towards me. It would be difficult to say 
what they expressed; but I felt that the look was piercing, for it 
came and went like a flash of lightning. 
‘Do you know that woman ?’ I asked Sid-Abdallah, when she 
had left us. 
He was quite calm again, and merely answered, ‘ No.’ 
‘ Does she live in Algiers ?’ 
‘I don’t know.’ 
‘What was she asking you ?’ 

The question was too direct. The old man hesitated; then, as 
is generally the case when Mussulmans are embarrassed for an ans- 
wer, he replied bya proverb. At the same time he rose, put on his 
shoes, and left me, as was his custom, to go to say his prayers. 

I knew Abdallah sufficiently well to be aware that any farther 
allusion to the subject would annoy him, and I therefore determined 
to say nothing more about it. 

I returned to the shop the next day at a little before one, with 
the firm resolution of being discreet, no matter what might happen. 
We had hardly been talking for five minutes when a woman, followed 
by a negress in a red haik, which is quite an unusual sight in 
Algiers, appeared at the top of the street. I saw her stop in the 
shadow of one of the low arched doorways to readjust her veil, so 
that her servant preceded her instead of following her. Her cos- 
tume was irreproachably white, but I was somewhat surprised to see 
that she wore neither stockings nor the long baggy muslin breeches 
which Moorish women generally put on when they go out. She had 
two massive gold rings round her somewhat thin ankles, and her 
naked feet were encased in black-morocco shoes slashed with red. 
Shg came towards us, striking the gold rings together at every step, 
with her body perfectly erect and her hands hidden beneath her 
white drapery. As she passed in front of the shop I noticed that her 
almond-shaped eyes were looking at me sideways, and the movement 
of the muslin ‘stretched across her lips showed me clearly enough 
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that she was laughing. It was my Moorish woman of the previous 
day. Something more than the smile and the sidelong glance seemed 
to tell me that it was she. My first thought was to follow her, but 
I restrained myself, for I would not for the world have done any- 
thing to offend my old friend. She turned the corner of the street ; 
for a few seconds I heard the jingling of the gold rings in the dis- 
tance, then it suddenly died away, and we continued our conversa- 
tion in the most natural manner imaginable. I noticed, however, 
that Sid-Abdallah did not leave me that afternoon to go to the 
mosque; indeed, our gossip seemed to have interested him so much, 
that he forgot all about his prayers. 

I remained more than two hours with him after the Moorish 
woman had passed. When I rose to leave he looked at me in a 
very strange manner, and pressed my hand with a familiarity quite 
unusual to him; then laying stress upon each word, he said, 

‘Sidi, you are very young; I speak to you as a man who knows 
a great many things—beware of the Kabyle.’ 

I returned home musing. I did not so much think of the dan- 
ger I was incurring, although danger there undoubtedly was, as Sid- 
Abdallah had thought it necessary to warn me. I was pondering 
on the phrase which he had made use of, and which was open to 
various constructions. Was the woman a Kabyle, or was this 
merely an injurious term which Abdallah used to qualify her? He 
thoroughly hated Kabyles and Jews; and with him ‘ K’bail-ben- 
K’bail,’ or Kabyle son of a Kabyle, was equivalent to ‘dog son of a 
dog.’ The most injurious phrase I had ever heard him make use 
of when speaking of a person whom he despised was ‘ K’bail-ben- 
K’bail.’ ‘If,’ thought I, ‘he used the word in that sense, I know 
what to think of the woman; but if, on the other hand, she is merely 
a Kabyle, I can see no crime in her having been born in the moun- 
tains; and that would also excuse her for having forgotten to put 
on stockings when she went to the baths.’ 

The above events occurred about the middle of November, and 
shortly afterwards I left Algiers for the interior. Towards the end 
of February I was at Blidah, some thirty miles from Algiers, in com- 
pany with a Frenchman of the name of Vertbois. We had met 
some time previous in the Sahara ; I was following a caravan bound 
for Onargla, but which I intended leaving at the second oasis. One 
evening, just as we were getting to the end of the days. of March, 
Vertbois joined us, and asI had the least baggage of any one, it was 
decided that he should share my tent. We parted company on the 
next day, but we met each other again several months afterwards in 
the plain of the Mitidja. Vertbois was quite a character. He 
would set out alone, on excursions of several hundred miles into 
the interior of the country, without giving a thought to the danger 
connected with the journey ; for being a thorough master of Arabic, 
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and of an inoffensive disposition, he was always well received by the 
Arabs. When I expressed surprise that he had never been robbed, 
he would answer that the best way to avoid it was to carry nothing 
likely to tempt any one. ‘A thousand horsemen cannot strip a naked 
man,’ he would say. 

At Blidah we shared a house together. One afternoon, about 
two o’clock, we were sitting smoking in our room, when our atten- 
tion was attracted by the clinking of iron castanets and the dull 
sound of a tarbouka, or native drum, issuing from a neighbouring 
street. 

‘A fete,’ said Vertbois; ‘ shall we go and see it ?’ 

‘T don’t mind,’ I answered. 

Guided by the music, we soon found the house where the féte, 
us my companion styled it, was being given. A portion of the wall 
surrounding the courtyard had fallen down at one part, so that by 
looking over the ruins we could see what was going on within just 
as if we had been inside. On the door-step of a low building run- 
ning along one side of the yard sat a young negress suckling a 
naked baby, and apparently presiding over the small family party 
which had gathered in a circle in front of her. Two Moorish women 
reclining upon carpets, each with a pair of enormous iron casta- 
nets, which seemed quite out of place in their delicate little hands, 
uecompanied the song of a couple of negroes, who were squatted 
cross-legged on the ground, beating time upon their tarboukas, and 
giving utterance to a series of nasal sounds which, although rather 
monotonous, were not altogether devoid of melody. In the centre 
of the group, at a short distance from the mother and child, a half- 
naked negro was performing, in honour of the new-born babe, the 
wildest kind of war-dance that it is possible to conceive. The court- 
yard was small, and almost completely covered in by an enormous 
fig-tree, which, although leafless, had such a multitude of branches 
closely entwined together, that the sun could hardly penetrate them. 
A few ducks wallowed at the foot of the tree in a pool of mud, and 
some fowls, tied together in couples by the legs, were pecking about 
on a heap of manure, at times creating no little amusement as one 
of them would try to go to the left while its fellow-prisoner was walk- 
ing off to the right. Presently a child noticed us, and ran to open 
the door. Entering the yard, we saluted the company by a move- 
ment of the lips and a slight inclination of the head, so as not to cail 
their attention from the dancer, who, on perceiving two foreigners, 
seemed to throw new energy into his performance, quickening the 
time and making a fearful clatter with the iron castanets, which 
he held in each hand. 

The Moorish women had cast aside their veils, as well as the 
voluminous muslin drapery with which they envelop themselves out 
of doors, so that we were able to contemplate them at our leisure. 
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They were pretty and well dressed, their costumes being composed 
of silks and satins, richly embroidered with gold and silver thread 
and different-coloured silks. They wore a pair of baggy breeches 
reaching to the knee, and several small waistcoats, worn one over 
the other beneath a kaftan, or jacket with long sleeves, the whole 
being relieved by a very fine muslin chemisette, which peeped out 
through the negligently-buttoned waistcoats and at the bottom of the 
sleeves. We sat there for nearly an hour without any one speaking 
a word. The dancer was of course the first to get tired; and when 
he at length sank down completely exhausted, the féte came to an 
end. We had said ‘Good-day’ to the people of the house, and were 
on the point of leaving, when we all at once heard a suppressed 
titter behind us, and looking round, perceived that we were followed 
by the two Moorish women, who had put on their veils and white- 
calico masks. We naturally stood on one side to allow them to go 
out first, and as they passed us we both said ‘ Good-day’ in Arabic. 

‘ Au revoir, monsieur,’ answered the shortest and slimmest of 
the two women. 

I need hardly say that I at once recognised the ‘Au revoir, 
monsieur,’ of the square at Algiers. This time old Abdallah was not 
there, and without giving the matter a moment’s thought I followed 
them. 

‘Do you know them ?’ asked Vertbois. 

‘No,’ I answered; ‘but I am rather curious to find out some- 
thing about the one who said Au revoir.’ 

At the end of the street they parted company. I allowed the 
tall one to proceed on her way, and followed the other. Much to 
my disappointment, she did not once turn her head, or, at all events, 
I did not notice her do so. At last, after a somewhat roundabout 
journey, she reached her destination, which was one of those dismal- 
looking Arab houses, situated in an Arab street, in a melancholy and 
deserted quarter of the town. She pushed open the heavy door by 
leaning the whole weight of her body against it, and disappeared. 
I was close behind her; I saw the massive wooden door, studded 
with large iron nails, swing back again, and for a moment or two 
tremble upon its hinges. She had not bolted it after her, for every 
now and then it opened slightly, as if pushed by the wind or pulled 
from the interior by an invisible hand. I remained there for half 
a minute, uncertain how to act. All of a sudden the door opened 
again, and the woman stood before me, still masked, but with her 
eyes sparkling like diamonds. 

‘Don’t come in,’ she said in Sabir—that is to say, a dialect 
composed of French, Spanish, Italian, and Arabic, which is commonly 
used by the Arabs in the neighbourhood of Algiers ; ‘ come to-morrow 
at twelve.’ 

Vertbois was keeping guard at the bottom of the street. 
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‘ Well?’ he inquired, when I joined him. 

‘ Well,’ I answered, ‘ I’m going there to-morrow.’ 

In a few words I related to him the incident connected with 
Sid-Abdallah’s bazaar. He knew Sid-Abdallah well, and assured 
me that his warning had not been given without cause. ‘ As to the 
woman,’ he added, ‘ we can soon find out all about her from Hassan 
the barber.’ 

As we entered the barber’s shop, a Moor and an Arab had just 
concluded a game of draughts. 

‘If one had everything that one desired, the beggar would be- 
come bey,’ exclaimed the former, as his antagonist captured his 
last piece. 

‘ That’s a well-known proverb,’ said Vertbois, taking him by the 
hand; and then turning to me, he continued, ‘ Let me introduce 
you to Ben-Hamida. You can talk together of Paris, for you have 
both lived there.’ 

Ben-Hamida spoke French fluently. He had been educated in 
Paris at the Collége St. Louis, and was then a professor at one of 
the Arab schools. His antagonist was an Arab of the plain—a 
short thick-set man, with a brown skin and beard and whiskers. 
The quality of his burnous and haik, and the elegant jacket and 
waistcoats which one caught a glimpse of beneath, seemed to indi- 
cate that he was a man of position in his tribe. 

We stayed at the barber’s, talking, listening to anecdotes, smok- 
ing, and sipping coffee, which an Arab boy brought from a neigh- 
bouring coffee-house, until the heat had somewhat subsided. 

‘ He’s very charming, but a thorough hypocrite,’ said Vertbois, 
as we were strolling home, referring to the ex-student of the Collége 
St. Louis. ‘As to the one who was playing draughts with him,’ 
he continued, ‘he has a little sin upon his conscience which makes 
him rather taciturn, for the eyes of justice are watching him. As 
he was returning one night on horseback to his douar, by a some- 
what lonely road, accompanied by a cousin against whom he had a 
grievance, he managed to ride behind his companion and shoot him 
through the loins. The cousin’s horse returned to the douar with- 
out a rider, but it was some days before the corpse could be found ; 
eventually, however, it was discovered by the number of birds of prey 
which were seen hovering over it. Unfortunately, it was then in 
such a state that it was impossible to find any traces of the wound, 
and, in fact, the body was only recognised by the garments. Never- 
theless, the authorities suspected the truth; Amar-ben-Arif was 
arrested and questioned, but they were obliged to release him for 
want of proof. It was a family quarrel, originating out of jealousy, 
I believe.’ 

_*T have gathered a few facts concerning your mauresque,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘ The woman has been at Blidah for the last month; she 
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lives alone with her servant Assra, the negress whom we saw to-day. 
Her name is Haotia, and the name of her friend Aichouna. The 
fete to-day was given to celebrate the birth of Assra’s first-born, 
and the negro who was dancing is the father. That is all I know, 
but if we require any farther information we will return to Hassan.’ 

The following day at twelve o’clock I knocked at Haota’s door, 
and was answered by several people in the interior crying out to- 
gether, ‘ Minhou ?’ (Who is there ?); while a voice, easily enough 
to recognise, proceeding from a little loophole above my head, re- 
peated, ‘ Ache koune ?’ (Who is it ?). Then a shutter was slammed 
to, and the same voice continued, ‘ Ya Assra, heull el bab’ (Assra, 
open the door). A few minutes afterwards the negress admitted me. 

Passing through the courtyard, I noticed four Jewish families 
huddled together on the ground-floor in a few small rooms, through 
the open doors of which one caught sight of the women busy at their 
washing-tubs, while their babies were swinging backwards and for- 
wards in hammocks above their heads, and a score of half-naked 
children were rolling in the dust at their feet. We ascended a 
wooden staircase leading to a gallery which ran completely round 
the house on the inside, and eventually reached Haotia’s room. The 
negress drew aside the muslin curtain which veiled the entrance, and 
motioned me to enter. Crossing the threshold, I found myself in 
a large apartment paved with encaustic tiles, and furnished with a 
quantity of Persian carpets and cushions, a few divans, some large 
chests, and two or three low tables standing about a foot from the 
ground. I perceived Haowa reclining at full length upon a large 
low divan in the midst of a number of small cushions. 

‘ Good-day,’ she said, as I entered. ‘ Sit down.’ 

I seated myself, not beside her, but at her feet, and at a certain 
distance, so that I might have a better view of her. 

She held the tube of an Oriental pipe between her fingers, and 
was watching the smoke as it issued from the amber mouthpiece, 
and went curling slowly up towards the ceiling. The long tube, 
ornamented with golden bands, was twisted round one of her legs— 
both of which were naked to the knees and of a very delicate brown 
tint. It was a lovely sight to watch her as she lay there, pale, mo- 
tionless, half smiling, with her bosom gently heaving up and down. 
There was nothing wanting in her toilette to make her appear as 
charming as possible ; indeed, she seemed to have taken more than 
ordinary pains about her dress, for she was considerably less désha- 
billée than a Moorish woman generally is at home. She wore blue 
and black silk handkerchiefs in her hair, and a bodice of blue cash- 
mere richly embroidered with gold thread, beneath a blue kaftan 
without sleeves, while, contrary to the custom of the neighbourhood, 
a kind of gold belt with a massive fastening secured an ample scar- 
let-coléured fouta round her slender waist. Her costume was thus 
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composed of three colours, but the scarlet completely killed the 
others, and seemed to intensify her naturally pale complexion. Her 
eyelashes and eyebrows were painted with koheul, and her hands 
and feet stained with henna. 

‘Onech esmek ?’ (What is your name ?) I asked. 

She took a last whiff of smoke, and handing me the mouthpiece 
exclaimed, with a smile: 

‘Onech entekfi ?’? (What does that matter to you ?) 

‘IT want to know if your name sounds as soft as your voice,’ I 
answered ; and then, as I looked at her, as if waiting for a reply, 
she said : 

‘My name is Haota ?’ 

‘Ts it warm ?’ she asked, after a silence. 

‘ Very warm; and he who seeks shelter from the sun beside a 
fire is a madman.’ 

She smiled slightly at the proverb ; and then there was a second 
pause. I soon discovered that all the French Haotia knew con- 
sisted of such words as monsieur, bon jour, au revoir, asseyez-vous ; 
and as I possessed but a very indifferent knowledge of Arabic, it 
was somewhat difficult at times to carry on the conversation. After 
a while, however, we managed to get on pretty well, and soon be- 
came very good friends. I filled the pipe and made cigarettes for 
her, while she sipped the coffee which Assra brought in from the 
kitchen. When I was tired of sitting down I walked about the 
room, admiring the Persian carpets, the enamelled tables, the bril- 
liantly-painted shelves covered with a thousand nicknacks, the 
many-coloured glass lamps, the divans, the mirrors, and embroidered 
silk cushions. 

Fastened in her hair, and wound four or five times round her 
neck, was one of those long strings of orange-blossoms which are 
sold at the markets for a few sous. The blossoms had been ga- 
thered that morning, and their perfume scented the whole apart- 
ment. As I was wishing her good-bye she slowly removed it, and 
throwing it round my neck said: ‘ Take it.’ 

After my first visit I saw her almost daily. Vertbois and I 
used to go there together, and as the Oriental pipe had three 
branches, each of us took one. In this manner we passed the warm 
afternoons and evenings; lounging upon cushions, with the amber 
mouthpiece between our lips and a cup of coffee at our side. I had 
full permission to open Haotia’s boxes and examine the contents. 
She had one of the most magnificent wardrobes tMat it is possible 
to imagine. There were winter and summer jackets covered with 
gold and silver ornaments, and with large gold or silver buttons ; 
cloth and silk kaftans ; trousers made of every material and of every 
size, from those of ordinary long cloth or muslin to those of satin 
and brocaded silk, embroidered with gold and silver thread; a vast 
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number of fouta for fastening round the waist; silk handkerchiefs 
and Tunisian tissues of every description of colour. The jewelry 
was wrapped up in large silk handkerchiefs. There were massive 
gold rings for the ankles, bracelets, brooches for fastening the haik, 
large earrings, ornaments for the hair, rings for the fingers, and 
necklaces composed of gold coins of almost every country in the 
world strung upon ribbons. 

One day, when I had been turning all her things over, I said : 

‘Why, Haota, you must have inherited the fortune ofa Sultan.’ 

‘It was not a Sultan that gave me that; it was my husband.’ 

‘Which one ?’ asked Vertbois in fun, little thinking that he had 
shot so near the mark. 

‘The one who is dead,’ answered Haowta, in a voice which was 
sad enough to convince us that she had been a widow. 

‘ And what has become of your second husband ?’ I asked. 

She hesitated for a moment, turned very pale—that is to say, 
as pale as a face without a shade of colour can possibly become, 
looked fixedly at us one after the other, and replied : 

‘I left him.’ 

‘ Quite right, too, if he annoyed you,’ exclaimed Vertbois. 

That evening Vertbois went to the barber’s shop, and ascer- 
tained that Haotia was the widow of a first husband, and that she 
had been divorced six months after her second marriage; but — 
Hassan would give no farther information, and pretended that he 
had forgotten the names of her husbands. 

Sometimes we dined with Haotia. On those occasions the after- 
noon was spent in making preparations for the repast. I pounded 
the spices with a pestle and mortar, Haotia rolled couscoussou in 
brass bowls, Assra made honey cakes and tarts, and Vertbois in- 
troduced all manner of dishes which he had tasted in the tents of 
the great chiefs of the Sahara. When by chance Haoitia’s friend 
Aichouna came to dinner there was a regular féte, for the ladies 
seemed to endeavour to eclipse each other by the splendour of their 
costumes. I remember Aichouna coming one evening about six 
o’clock, followed by her negress, enveloped in a red haik. As she 
entered the room she cast aside her large muslin veil, and placing 
her black-morocco shoes at the edge of the carpet, seated herself 
upon the divan. She looked positively splendid, with her legs 
wrapped in a fouta tied very low down, her little sleeveless bodice 
glittering with gold and silver ornaments, and a simple gauze chemi- 
sette, speckled @ith a multitude of sparkling spots, covering her 
bosom and shoulders. A few minutes afterwards, Haotia, who had 
left us an hour before, raised the curtain veiling the entrance to her 
dressing-room, and appeared before us. She wore with an air of 
considerable distinction the gala costume of the women of Con- 
stantine; that is to say, three long kaftans placed one over the 
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other. Two were of muslin embroidered with flowers, while the 
third, which was of cloth of gold, fitted her without a single crease, 
and gave a kind of stiffness to her supple form. Her hair was 
enveloped in a tissue of gold thread falling down to within half an 
inch of her painted eyebrows, and her large black eyes were bor- 
dered and lengthened with koheul, which gave them a kind of 
laughing expression, while in the centre of her forehead was a small 
star tattooed in pale blue. Contrary to the custom of her country, 
she wore no rings, and indeed very few jewels. She entered the 
room, dragging her naked feet indolently along the woollen carpet, 
and gently agitating a Turkish handkerchief, which she had soaked 
in scent, so as to spread the perfume about her. She approached 
the low divan, placed her nervous brown hand upon her friend’s 
naked shoulder, and slid, rather than sat, down with an air of lassi- 
tude impossible to describe. 

We dined upon the carpet by the light of a dozen wax candles, 
half lying, half sitting round a little low table covered with a negress’s 
haik by way of a cloth. After dinner, which lasted much longer 
than a European repast, we all drank coffee and tea, and smoked 
without intermission until ten o’clock, when we took leave of our 
hostess. 

Shortly after this I again left for the south, and only returned 
to Blidah in the month of August. I found Haota exactly the 
same as when I left her three months previous, with the exception 
that she was perhaps a trifle more languid. She told me that her 
friend Aichouna had taken to dancing in public with considerable 
success. Towards the end of October of the same year, just after 
Vertbois and I had returned from a shooting excursion in the.neigh- 
bourhood of Tipaza, we received a letter from the caid of the 
Hadjouts, inviting us to a féte that was to be given in the tribe on 
the afternoon of the next market-day. 

‘You'll find nothing new there,’ observed Vertbois, as we 
were riding out of the town; ‘ you'll see nothing but a vast number 
of tents and some hundreds of Arabs, who will give an equestrian 
féte, followed in the evening by feasting and dancing; but the caid 
has invited us, and it would look bad not to go. Besides, we shall 
perhaps amuse ourselves after all, for I have a great many friends 
among the Hadjouts, including that scoundrel Amar-ben-Arif, who, 
by the way, is a splendid horseman.’ 

We reached the market about mid-day, and by four o’clock 
everything was ready for the féte. Precisely opposite the women’s 
tent, which was surmounted by a small red flag, stood the silk 
standard of the caid planted in the ground. These flags showed 
the width of the course, which was of no specified length; they 
marked the spot where the horses had to be stopped short, and 
where the riders were to discharge their firearms, turning first of 
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all towards the caid, and afterwards towards the women. Just as 
the féte was about to commence, we noticed three mules entering 
the bivouac ; two of them were ridden by Moorish women enve- 
loped in white veils, and the third by a negro, while a negress 
accompanied them on foot. 

‘Why, there’s Assra and the negro Said!’ said Vertbois, who 
at once recognised Haotia’s servant and her husband. 

‘In that case,’ I answered, ‘it is easy to guess who the two 
Moorish women are.’ 

They entered the camp, but instead of going to the pavilion 
which had been set apart for the women, they proceeded towards a 
small tent standing by itself. Nobody seemed to pay much atten- 
tion to them, but I heard one or two people near me say that they 
were dancers. As soon as they were seated, Aichouna unmasked 
herself completely, while Haotia merely drew her muslin veil slightly 
on one side so as to show her face to her friends. 

‘Are they going to stay there?’ I asked Vertbois. ‘Why 
don’t they go with the other women ?’ 

‘Haotia would not be admitted amongst mothers and families,’ 
he answered; ‘they speak a language which she, perhaps, has 
never spoken, they do things that would cause even her pale face 
to blush. But while she has shown her visage the others have re- 
mained veiled, and have closed their doors while she has thrown 
hers wide open; it is not so much a question of sentiment as one 
of discipline. All the difference lies in the veil; as long as a 
Moorish woman is enveloped in muslin and shuts herself up at 
home she is considered respectable ; but when once the veil is cast 
aside and she allows the opposite sex to gaze upon her, she is no 
longer so.’ : 

At the first discharge of musketry Aichouna rose, and taking 
her friend by the hand, exclaimed : 

‘There go the horsemen; let us run and see them.’ 

They both arranged their veils, and, leaving the tent, mixed 
with the crowd of spectators. 

‘ Au revoir,’ said Haotia, as she passed me. 

‘ Au revoir,’ I answered; and I might have said ‘adieu,’ for 
when I saw her again she was lying at the brink of death and 
hardly recognisable. 

The scene that followed was truly magnificent. There were 
*some two or three hundred mounted Arabs galloping about in almost 
every direction, discharging their firearms in the air and loading 
them again without stopping, flinging them up above their heads 
and catching them, standing erect in their stirrups, stooping down 
to pick up stones from the ground as their horses, pushed to their 
utmost speed, described curves and circles over the course, and 
then at a certain signal came tearing down towards the multitude 
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of lookers-on, stopping short between the standard of the caid and 
the tent of the women, while the riders, rising in their stirrups, 
discharged all the firearms they carried about them and then dashed 
off again as fleetly as before, amidst the repeated ‘You, you, you!’ 
of the women, who in this manner expressed their approval of what 
they saw. 

It was a splendid sight to watch that compact body of horse- 
men approaching us at a break-neck gallop with their white wool- 
len burnouses and haiks floating in the wind, their costly saddles 
and harness richly embroidered with different-coloured silk, and their 
jackets and waistcoats elaborately ornamented with gold and silver, 
while the weapons which they held in their hands or carried thrust 
in their girdles flashed in the last rays of the setting sun. 

All at once Vertbois, pointing to a horseman who had passed 
us several times, and who seemed to be riding more recklessly than 
any of the others, exclaimed, ‘ There is Ben-Arif.’ I remembered 
the Arab that he had pointed out to me on the occasion of our first 
visit to Hassan the barber, as well as the story he had related con- 
cerning him; but I could hardly recognise the serious and gloomy- 
looking man whom I had seen playing draughts with the ex- 
student of the Collége St. Louis in the brilliant cavalier who 
seemed to be the very soul of the féte. He carried a curved sabre 
thrust between the girths of his saddle, two or three long knives 
and pistols in his girdle, and a double-barrelled rifle of European 
manufacture in his hand. From time to time he loaded the last- 
mentioned weapon with handsful of powder and cocked it while his 
horse was at full speed; then, after discharging the two barrels in 
the air, almost simultaneously, in the presence of the caid and the 
women of the tribe, he would dash off again into the far distance, 
throwing the gun up above his head and catching it as it came down 
with the greatest facility. 

The fantasia had lasted for more than an hour, and Amar 
seemed as untiring as at the commencement, notwithstanding that 
he had not once left the saddle and that his horse had not had a 
single minute’s repose. At last, as he went tearing past us, accom- 
panied by the dull sound of his horse’s hoofs—for, contrary to the 
custom prevalent among Arabs, it was shod—some of his friends 
in the crowd of lookers-on shouted after him : 

‘Ya! Ben-Arif, take care, take care! Your horse is bleeding; 
you'll injure it, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘ Patience, patience,’ he answered ; ‘I have another ;’ and dis- 
charging his rifle at arm’s length he dashed out of sight as fast as 
his steed would carry him. 

At length he stopped, not because he was tired, but out of pity 
for his horse, or may be from prudence. He examined the animal’s 
sides, sponged the wounds with a tuft of grass, and stopped those 
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which were bleeding too freely with moistened clay. He then care- 
fully wiped off the foam with a corner of his haik, loosened the 
saddle-girths, and taking the animal’s head between his open hands 
kissed it upon the nostrils and called it by some endearing name 
which I did not hear. Then he jumped upon the fresh horse which 
an Arab was holding for him, and darted off again like a flash of 
lightning. 

‘This madman,’ said Vertbois, turning to me, ‘ will wind up 
with some foolery.’ 

A few minutes afterwards, as he was galloping past the caid, 
the latter cried after him, ‘ Wait a minute, Ren-Arif; I'll ride with 
you;’ and suiting the action to the word, the old man mounted a 
white horse and, accompanied by Amar and three youths who had 
not yet taken part in the fantasia, rode slowly out on to the open 
ground. When they had attained a certain distance, we heard the 
caid shout, ‘Are you ready?’ and then the five horsemen dashed 
off together. They approached us in a line, just as they had started, 
and as they reached the standard we heard three reports. They 
were all armed except the caid, but Amar did not fire. I noticed 
him place his rifle in front of him across the saddle, and gather up 
his reins as if to make his horse jump. The animal sprang on one 
side, and then, rising in the air, leapt into the midst of the specta- 
tors. There was a piercing shriek, followed by a confused clamour. 
The crowd opened, and I caught sight of a bundle of white drapery 
lying in convulsions upon the ground. 

‘ Ah, the villain !’ exclaimed Vertbois. 

‘Seize him!’ shouted the caid, as he dug his spurs into his 
horse and dashed after Amar. 

No one had time to lay hands upon him, however, although he 
passed so close to us that his horse almost knocked us down. He 
looked behind him to see if he was followed, and gave a long shrill 
whistle. On hearing it his first horse, tired as it was, broke loose 
from the man who was holding it and darted after its master. <A 
few seconds later we saw a party of horsemen enveloped in a cloud 
of dust racing across the plain in the direction of the mountains. 
At a short distance in front of them was Ben-Arif, leaning forward 
in his saddle, with his other horse galloping beside him. 

In the mean while, the people round about me continued ex- 
claiming, ‘ The villain! Arrest him! Faster—faster!’ while every 
now and then one could hear voices in the crowd saying, ‘ She is 
dead.’ 

It was poor Haotia who had been knocked down and trampled 
under foot by Amar’s horse. She was not dead, but over her right 
eyebrow there was a deep wound which bled profusely. They car- 
ried her to her tent, laid her on a mattress, and brought red-hot 
irons for the purpose of cauterising the wound, according to the 
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Arab custom; but both the caid and Vertbois, after examining it 
carefully, exclaimed, ‘It is useless.’ 

It was an hour before she recovered her senses; and then she 
looked at us with a sort of vacant stare, her beautiful black eyes 
being covered with a kind of film. 

‘Ya, habibi!’ she said, seizing my hand. ‘O my friend, I am 
killed.’ She made a second effort to make herself heard, and ex- 
claimed in a hoarse whisper, ‘ He has killed me.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Vertbois, taking me on one side, ‘he has killed her, 
and he intended to kill her. She was his wife. Every one says 
so here, and we should have known it before if we had taken the 
trouble to make inquiries. He murdered her first husband in order 
to be able to marry her, and she left him when she discovered that 
he was an assassin.’ 

It was six o’clock when the féte was brought to this tragic end. 
As soon as it was dusk the diffa was served, after which there was 
dancing, a youth taking the place of Aichouna. The horsemen 
returned to the camp between eleven and twelve o’clock at night, 
but without Ben-Arif, who had succeeded in escaping to the moun- 
tains. 

We visited the tent for the last time at four o’clock in the 
morning, while the stillness of death reigned over everything. The 
end of a candle was shedding forth its last rays and spreading a dim 
light in the interior. Aichouna was asleep. Assra, worn out with 
fatigue, with her hair in disorder and her face disfigured with 
scratches, was crouched on the ground at her mistress’s feet. Haotia 
was dead. Her arms were stiff, her head was turned a little on one 
side, and her eyelids were closed in an everlasting sleep. Her 
forehead was covered with a bandage, and she wore a long string of 
flowers round her neck similar to the one she had given me the 
first time I visited her. We took a last look at her from the 
entrance to the tent, and then, mounting our horses, turned sadly 
towards home. 
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SIR RUPERT 


An Essex 


Zz 
*TwAS all in the leafy month o’ June, 
When the wild white roses blow, 
Sir Rupert rode out in the merrie green- 
A-hawking he would goe. [wood : 


Rode many a gallant youth in his 
train, 
Both proper young knights and tall, 
But Rupert de Vere of Hedingham 
Tower 
Was the knightliest of them all. 


O, black as the sloe were his laughing 


eyes 

His teeth they were like to pearls, 
And his pluméd hat was saucily set 

O’er his bonnie bright raven curls. 


His hawking suit was of Lincoln green, 
Bedizen’d like to the spring, 

And he strode a milk-white charger rare, 
Was the gift of Harry the King. 


Of Harry the King at Agincourt, 
On good St. Crispin his day, 

When Rupert he won his knightly spurs 
In the thick o’ the bloodsome fray. 


For Rupert hath foughten in many a 
He is known in chivalrie ; [fight, 

In the tiltyard gay, or the tented field, 
Are few more fear’d than he. 


But ’tis peace in our Merrie England 
The voice of her foes is mute, [now, 

And Rupert he leaves the warrior’s sword 
To toy with the lover's lute. 


His only weapons are whispers and sighs 
As he loiters in ladye’s bower, 

And ever he flitteth like the bee 
From beautiful flower to flower. 


And ’tis whisper’d there’s many a fair 
young maid 
Rueth the luckless day [mood, 
When he won her heart in an idlesse 
Then laughingly turn’d away. 


His days are spent in sport, and his 
In ribald and reckless cheer ; [nights 
There are people who cross themselves 
and sigh 
At the name of Rupert de Vere, 


And so it comes in the leafy June, 
When the wild white roses blow, 

Sir Rupert rides out in the merrie green- 
A-hawking he would goe, [wood : 


egend 


Il. 
Sir Rupert he tires o’ the sport full soon ; 
He has wander’d in idlesse mood 
Away from his careless train and gay, 
To the cool green heart 0’ the wood, 


To the cool green heart o’ the summer 
wood, 
Meet haunt for the frolic fays, 
Where there broods o’er the ferny and 
moss-strown depths 
A tender hyacinth haze, 


He walks by his steed, his pluméd hat 
doff'd, 

And his brow to the soft breeze bare, 

While the leaf-tost sunbeams flicker and 

In his bonnie raven hair. [play 


And he dreamily thinks ’twere pleasant 
A simple forester bold, [to be 

And what a brave life was Robin Hood’s 
In the merrie days of old, 


When he sees in his path a maiden fair 
In simple country guise : 

Her startled eyes are soft as the fawn’s, 
And blue as the summer skies, 


The rose and the lily softly blend 
In her dainty cheek so fair, 

And bonnie to see are her cherry lips 
And ripple o’ golden hair. 


She has gather’d a posy o’ wild flowers 
t 


sweet, 

Where the roses and violets blow, 
But the sweetest flower in the wood to- 
Is her bonnie self, I trow. [day 


‘ Now where are you going to, my pretty 
maid ? 
Now what is your name, I pray? 
Are you queen o’ the fairies or wood- 
land sprite ?’ 
Sir Rupert he question’d gay. 


‘ No queen o’ the fairies am I, Sir Knight, 
No spirit nor woodland fay, 

But only a simple forester’s child, 
And my name it is Mabel May.’ 


‘ Hast ever a sweetheart, Mabel fair ? 
Ah! you blush and you shake your 
head. 
Why, where are the rustics’ hearts and 
Sir Rupert he laughing said. [eyes?’ 
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May ! 
*Twere pleasant, I trow, for both : 
One dainty kiss from these rosy lips 
Be the pledge of our plighted troth.’ 


‘Nay, touch me not, Sir Knight !’ she 
said ; 
‘ Nay, touch me not, I pray ! 
Our Lady forbid that a simple maid 
Should trifle with gallants gay. 


(io back to your true love, Mistress 
Grace, 
Your high-born lover and dear : 
My kisses I keep for homelier lips 
Than those of Rupert de Vere !’ 


Sir Rupert he bit his lip and he frown’d : 
‘Grace Hawkwood is naught to me ; 


‘Though I walk and whisper with her at 


Tis only in courtesie. [times, 
Full many a bonnie young maid I've 
seen 
Whose beauty was passing rare, 
But I swear by my knighthood, Mabel 
May, 
You are fairest of all the fair ! 


Love levels all ranks, sweet Mabel May, 
Love that is tender and true ; 

And ifever I marry a maid in my life 
It shall be only you. 


Then wear this ring for your own sweet 
sake, 
And give me a rose for mine ; 
The wild white rose you have in your 
hand, 
For a lover’s token and sign !’ 


‘Nay, keep your ring, Sir Rupert,’ she 
said; 
‘Such tokens are not for me, 
But gin you care for.a wild white rose, 
Here is one I will give to thee. 


dut ’twill fade e’er the summer day be 
And you'll toss it idly away, [gone, 
And with it the thought o’ the careless 
You spoke to Mabel May!’ _[words 


‘ Not so, not so,’ Sir Rupert he cries, 
‘Though our race be Red-Rose* men, 
See, I'll wear your white rose in my hat, 
dear heart, 
Till we two meet agen ! 


You have heard of our ancient saw, 
may be: 
wey Beware, De Vere, the love 
That would plant the white where the 
red should be, 
And the eagle beside the dove.” 


SIR RUPERT 


‘Let me be your swectheart, Mabel 
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But little care I for their monkish 
As my lordly father knows: [rhymes, 
Come Yorkist, or devil, or what you will, 
Here's ‘‘Hey for the bonnie white rose!”’ 


He mounts his steed, and his hand he 
waves 
To that simple maiden dear. 
Ah, Mabel May, ’twas a luckless day 
You met with Rupert de Vere. 


IIT, 
Mabel May, the forester’s child, 
Was a winsome lassie and fair ; 
For a bonnie face and a blythesome 
heart 
Few mote with her compare. 


The light and the joy of her father’s 
heart, 
Her mother’s darling and stay, 
Never was sweeter or daintier lass 
Than bonnie Mabel May. 


All gave her pleasant greeting, aud 
; fair— 
The foresters blythe and brown ; 
The abbey monks, and the tradesfulk 
kind 
Who lived in Hedingham town. 


And the black-veil’d Benedictine nuns, 
In their convent old and gray, 

Had ever a kindly word and smile 
For their little Mabel May. 


For this fresh, sweet, innocent, hopeful 
girl, 
With her sunny smile and glance, 
Seem’d to flush into their faded lives 
A touch of their old romance : 


The old romance of their early days 
When they’d dream of whisper and 
vow 
And life was as sunny and sweet to them 
As to bonnie Mabel now. 


But why is Mabel so pale of late? 
Why so silent and wistful grown ? 

She carols no longer about the place, 
But sitteth brooding alone : 


Brooding over a secret rare— 
Rich gift of our God above— 
So new to her, yet old as the hills, 

And mortals call it love. 


Ever she thinks ofa gay young knight, 
The gallant Rupert de Vere, 

Who’s won her at last to hear his vows 
And plight him her troth so dear. 


For Rupert has waited and watch’d for- 
sooth, 
He has thrown himself in her way, 
And has vow'd that the only maid he 
Is bonnie Mabel May. [loves 


* The De Veres, Earls 0: Oxford, were conspicuous for theie de otion to the 


Red-Rose party. 
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And she listens and loves, and loving 
believes, 
And longs for the happy hour 
When Mabel May. the forester’s child, 
Shall be Lady of Hedingham Tower. 


For Rupert has pledged his knightly 
‘Lord Oxford is old and gray, [oath : 
And when he has pass’d to his rest, dear 
heart, 
There be none to say me nay. 


There be none who may dare to say 
me nay, 
When my father is laid to rest ; 
Then Ishall be free to choose for wife 
The maiden I love the best. 


Full many a baron and belted knight 
Of lofty and high degree 

Has chosen a wee sweet woodland lass 
His own true lover to be. 


And, Mabel May, gin I play you false, 
Be ruin and death my dole ; 

If ever I marry a maid but you, 
May I perish, body and soul! - 


But keep our secret a while, sweetheart, 
From every eye and ear, 

Or my father will part you, Mabel mine, 
From your own true lover and dear,’ 


And Mabel she keeps the secret well ; 
She thiuks it were death to part ; 
For she loves him with all the passionate 
love 
Of her fresh young innocent heart. 


They meet by stealth in the summer 
woods 
Under the sun-touch’d boughs ; 
And linger oft in the twilights sweet 
To whisper their tencer vows. 


But Mabel is pale and wistful still ; 
For it troubles her gentle mind 

To harbour a thought she may not tell 
To her mother so leal and kind. 


And ever she longs for the happy time 
When her parents proud shall hear 
How Mabel May is to be the wife 
Of the gallant Rupert de Vere. 


IV. 
The summer days, with their radiant 
Have faded and paled away; [tints, 
And the later autumn is stealing on, 
With its twilights weird and gray. 
And Mabel May, she is fading too ; 
She sits apart and sighs, 
And gone is the glow of her duinty cheek 
Aud the light of her laughing eyes, 


They watch her with tender pitiful love, 
As she paleth day by day; 


But little they think of the secret shame 
That is eating her life away, 


Little they think that her cheek is pahd 
By a burden heavy and sore; 
That her eyes are dim with watching in 
vain 
For a lover who comes no more. 


She shrinks from her mother’s tender 
love 
With a boding, passionate dread ; 
And when the good Sisters praise her now, 
She shudders and hangs her head. 


No more in the sunny Sabbath morns 
She warbles some old hymn rare, 

As she tires herself before her glass 
In her own wee chamber fair. 


But sadly she thinks o’ the innocent time, 
With its spotless virgin fame ; 

And her midnight pillow is wet with 
Of bitter, remorseful shame, [tears 


Till there comes a time when her brain, 
poor child, 
Reels in its sick despair ; 
And the burden of all she is and was 
Is greater than she can bear, 


One morn they call’d and sought her in 
vain, 
With wondering faces and wild : 
Empty and smooth was the wee white 
bed 
Where she'd slept from a little child. 


They sought her here, and they sought 
her there, 
Weeping and anguish-tost ; 
Swiftly there spread the sorrowful news 
How Mabel May was lost. 


They sought her here, and they sought 
her there, 
All day until near the dark, 
When some tiny children were gathering 
flowers 
By the pool in the Little Park. 


And O, sweet Jesu, merciful Lord, 
What a pitiful sight was there! 

The water-lilies were tangled and twined 
With tresses of bright- brown hair. 


Ghostly and dank in her watery shroud 
A dead girl-woman lay ; 
And the still white face was turn’d to 
the sky, 
Was the face of Mabel May. 


~ 

There’s feasting at Heron Hall, I wot, 
And in Hedingham Tower brave cheer; 

For bonnie Maud Tyrrel weds to-day 
With the gallant Rupert de Vere. 


There be joust and tourney at Her 


Revel and feasting gay ; {Hal}, 
And the poorest hind in Horndon vil 
Shall be jolly and blythe to-day. 
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Never was braver wedding train 
Than that glittering cavalcade, 

As it windeth its way to Horndon church 
3y woodland thicket and glade; 


By woodland thicket and open glade, 
And many a sunny lawn, 

Where the daisies bloom and the wild 

birds sing, 

As fitteth a marriage morn. 

There be knights and ladies many a score, 
Of lofty lineage and race ; 

And barefoot monks, who sing as they 
A hymn of our Lady’s grace. [goe 


Page and yeoman and jester gay, 
And foresters frank and free, 
Trooper and bowman and village folk, 
A motley companie. 


They bear in her litter the dark-hair'd 
Maud, 
In her wedding robes bedight ; 
And there tends her a bevy of brides- 
maids fair, 
Apparell’d in virgin white. 
And there rideth with Rupert threescore 
friends, 
Both proper young knights and tall ; 
3ut Rupert de Vere of Hedingham Tower 
Is the knightliest of them all, 


His wedding suit is of cloth-of-gold, 
Bedizen’d like to the spring ; 

And he rides his milk-whité charger rare, 
Was the gift of Harry the King. 

O, black as the sloe are his merry eyes, 
And his laugh it is loud and clear ; 

Never was blyther or bonnier groom 
Than the gallant Rupert de Vere. 


VI. 
Before the high altar in Horndon church 
They are standing side by side: 
The gallant groom in his manly bloom, 
The blushing and lovely bride. 


Around them are gather’d a glittering 
throng 
Of knights and of ladyes fair ; 
And the mitred Abbot of Barking is here 
To marry the winsome pair. 


Sir Rupert has taken her hand, to place 
On her dainty finger the ring, 
When he starteth back with a bitter cry, 
Like a stricken guilty thing. 
His face is blanch’d to a deathly white, 
Was wont so ruddy to be ; 
And his twitching mouth and his start- 
ing eyes 
Are an awesome sight to see. 
‘O, why is her hand so wet and cold? 
O, why does she clutch me so? 
See, her hair is changed to a golden 
brown, 
Was now as black as the sloe ! 
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To a golden brown, all dripping and 
dank. 
Look, she beckons me hence away ! 
And her face —O Heaven, that dead- 
white face 
Is the face of Mabel May!” 


They gather about him with wond’ring 
looks, 
And hearts that quiver for fear: 
‘Sir Rupert, your brain must be dis- 
traught, 
There is no Mabel here. 


Here’s only your true love, Mistress 

Maud, sore; 

Whom you've frighted and startled 

Then take you her hand again, dear heart, 
And all will be well once more.’ 


‘Nay, keep her from me!’ Sir Rupert 
he cries ; 
‘O, her eyes are stony and fell ! 
And there’s that in her dank and deathly 
clasp 
Would drag me down to hell ! 


O God, was it true, our olden rhyme : 
‘“* Beware, De Vere, the love 
That would plant the white where the 
red should be, 
And the eagle beside the dove”? 


What would you here? In the name of 
God, 
What would you, Mabel May? 
Hark! she speaks! What horrible 


Are these I hear her say ? [words 


“ Mabel May, gin I play you false, 
Be ruin and death my dole ; 

Tf ever I marry a maid but you, 
May I perish body and soui !” 


My own words! God, how I gasp! 
reel |— 
See, she beckons me stern and dumb! 
And those horrible eyes are drawing me 


Mabel, I come! I come!’ [on : 


He staggers forward a little space, 
Then falls by the altar-rail. 
Ab, well may the fair bride wring her 
hands! 
Ah, well may she moan and wail ! 


For when his brothers have lifted his 
head, 
With faces that blanch for fear, 
There is no such man in all the world 
As their kinsman, Rupert de Vere. 


Maud Tyrrel’s heart was broken, they 
In her gloomy convent-cell [say : 
Ever she pray’d for his guilty soul 
Whom she loved so well, so well ! 
And ’tis said that still in the Little Park 
There ‘ walks’ in the twilight gray 
A weeping figure in ghostly white 
That once was Mabel May. 
EDWIN COLLER, 





WARD OR WIFE ? 
A Romance 


‘O shallow and mean heart of man! dost thou conceive so little of love as not 
to know that it sacrifices all—love itself—for the happiness of the thing it loves?’ 
—Zanoni, 


CHAPTER XVI. THE LAsT STRAW. 


Man is seldom so miserable but that he may be more so. The 
cup of sorrow so many of us have to drain is mercifully but rarely 
filled to the brim. Not to many of us is added the last drop of 
gall, the supreme bitterness of the bitter draught; or how could 
we bear our lives ? 

Yet to some it happens that, writhing still under the agony of 
their grief, and confident that nothing in the dreary future can add 
to it one pang, another hour, another day brings with it that which 
intensifies their pain a thousandfold, and of their woe makes torture 
most exquisite. 

Sir James Tregarvan has suffered much. Te love his country 
and his profession, and, in penalty of his training, to become a 
wanderer on the face of the earth; to be brought up in luxury, and 
to depend on the day’s labour for the day’s bread; to cherish a 
pretty helpless orphan till she becomes part of his life, and to be 
compelled by the strong voice of duty to deny himself his heritage 
that he may separate her from him, and send her to find her happi- 
ness among strangers; to meet her again, to have her to himself a 
few short weeks, to love her with all the passion of a heart that has 
never loved before, and then, when first he understands of what 
price is the pearl he is losing, to give her in marriage to another. 
Is not this suffering ? 

When he confessed to himself his love for her, and resolved she 
should never know of such madness, he suffered; when, because 
his love was stronger than he, he left her on her sick-bed, and re- 
mained away to conquer himself, and perhaps to efface his words 
from her memory if so be she had heard them, he suffered; when 
he came back and seemed cold to deceive his darling, he suffered ; 
and when he gave Dane his consent, when he persuaded Minnie 
he loved her but as a guardian should his ward, when she accepted 
the man he gave her to husband, when the thing was made known, 
and people shook him by the hand and congratulated him; when 
Minnie began to try to show her affianced allegiance and affection ; 
when, finally, after many delays, they all left for England, and the 
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parting was over, and he alone till he should see them again at the 
wedding,—O God, how he suffered ! 

For many days he battled fiercely against his despair. He said 
to himself, ‘I will bear up to the end; I will nerve myself for this 
last sharp trial. She will be happier if I am there to give her away 
on her bridal morning: and when she is separated from me for 
ever I shall be calmer, I shall struggle no longer with my vain 
mad hopes; I shall leave all that reminds me of her, and live down 
my misery as best I can. Who knows,’ with a melancholy smile, 
‘perhaps they'll make me a pasha over there!’ And so, when he 
had thus made up his mind, he accepted the offer which had been 
made him, through one of his old pupils, of an appointment in the 
Khedive’s service. 

It is in time of trouble that friendship best proves itself. Ca- 
mille loved ‘ce pauvre Djems’ with no ordinary affection. There 
was no phase of his friend’s nature which the bond between them did 
not render him keen to perceive and appreciate. It was not long, 
therefore, before he first suspected, and then understood to the full, 
the depth of his passion for the beautiful girl whom he had betrothed 
to Reginald Dane; and, understanding the might of that passion, 
he did not marvel at the greatness of the sacrifice. For he too, 
long ago, had loved, and, having discovered that his fiancée had 
accepted him under constraint, though fain to marry another whose 
only fault was his poverty, he had given her, with her freedom, the 
dowry which has reduced his income to its present modest limits. 
So, with a heart full of sympathy and compassion, he did what he 
could to comfort poor Jim in his hour of need. Moreover, he gave 
his unqualified approval to Jim’s project, and vowed it would be the 
making of him, cheering him not a little thereby. Then, one fine 
morning, he came up to his friend’s lonely chamber, and informed 
him, with a broad grin of delight, that he had realised his property, 
sold his various goods and chattels, and decided, if Jim would allow 
him to be of the party, to make a little voyage of pleasure up the 
Nile. 

No representations, no arguments could shake-his resolve: he 
swore stoutly that if the Captain would not have him, he would go 
alone, and haunt him like a corpulent little ghost. At last Jim 
gave way. 

Shortly afterwards, when the Salle d’Armes, its good-will, 
connection, appurtenances, and so forth, had been satisfactorily dis- 
posed of to the identical Monsieur Bergeret, of Paris, who performed 
at a certain memorable ‘assault,’ the two comrades left, perhaps 
for ever, the bright old town that had known them so long. 

For one hour, just before their departure, Jim was unaccountably 
missing ; and if Camille could have looked through the locked door 
of an unoccupied room at the top of No. 15 (it once was Minnie’s), 
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he might have seen that which it is bad to see—the tearless throes 
of a strong man’s grief; but when the hour was passed, Captain 
Tregarvan rejoined him, his face impassible as before, and in a few 
minutes they had steamed out of the harbour, and were on their 
way over the laughing waves to England. 

There, being utterly hopeless, spending his days in making 
preparation for exile, his sleepless nights in steeling his heart for 
the ordeal that awaits it, Jim has lived through some ten days, 
and, perchance, has found a grain of comfort in the thought that his 
misery is at its full, that no possible event can add to his despair. 
And now—O mockery of Fate !—he is a baronet, and immensely 
wealthy. 

A few weeks ago, and this news would have made him happy 
for life ; to-night he paces his room, with fever in his eyes, half 
demented under this new subtle agony. <A few weeks ago, and he 
would never have been compelled to hide his love as though it were 
a crime, to deny himself even the friendship of one for whom he would 
have laid down his life rejoicing ja few weeks ago, and; instead of 
telling Dane, ‘Go and prosper,’ he would have fought with him, 
loyally and mercilessly, for every smile, for every look of that fair 
face, till one of them had won it; a few weeks 
and to-night ? 

He could bear his burden almost patiently this morning, for he 
had no thought that it could have been otherwise ; but now, indeed, 
the venom led entered his wound, and spreads deadly and fast. 
He had not thought of this; it never even suggested itself to him 
in his wildest hopes to build upon this. He had always fancied 
himself so lost to his family, to his country, that the idea of his 
brother dying before him childless never once arose in his mind. 
O fool! not to have waited a little, granted himself a little respite, 
before he slew his soul. O fool! to have been so rash, when this 
little imperceptible delay, these few days more or less, meant love or 
despair, life or existence, the bright happy sun or the outer dark- 
ness. O fool! to be standing here to-night, with burning hands 
tearing his hair, when he might be where Dane is; when he might 
be listening to the sweet full tones of the one voice for him, look- 
ing for love in the depths of those loving eyes. . 

How can he bear it? True, he does not believe that Minnie 
loves him ; he does not doubt her love for Regy; he does not even 
feel sure she ever would have loved him; but how can he bear to 
think that by his own act he has cut himself off from his chance, 
however slight, of happiness ? that he has lost'-her when he might 
have won her ? : 

Jim refuses to do any business the next day, and remains in 
his room till the evening. ‘Then he comes down-stairs, his face 
strangely drawn and haggard, and goes through a long conversation 
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with Camille and the lawyer, in which he informs them of his in- 
tentions, and, notwithstanding great opposition, manages to con- 
vince at least his more impressionable friend that they are for the 
best. Firstly, he finds himself unable, under present circumstances, 
to be present at the wedding, and will therefore run down a‘ once 
to Holyoak Lodge to say ‘ Good-bye’ before his departure for the 
East; secondly, he will enter the Egyptian service, as he had 
intended, and wishes to do it as soon as possible; thirdly, he 
desires the revenues of the Tregarvan estates to be applied in the 
purchase of land, as he himself does not intend to touch them, at 
least for some years. 

Camille supplements this by casting in his lot with the speaker, 
whatever may be in store for them, but begs him to reconsider his 
determination. 

Mr. De Murrer refuses to believe his ears, and doesn’t. 


Cuapter XVII. 
WHAT THE NIGHT-BREEZE HAD TO SAY. 


Two days after. The mid-day express is speeding Sir James Tre- 
garvan through the green hedgerows and stubbly fields on his way to 
Leamington. He has not written to the Colonel to announce his 
arrival; he wishes to take them unawares, to do his purpose quickly, 
to return by the night train. Farewells that are hard to say should 
be brief; words that are hard to speak are worst spoken at leisure. 
He must leave them no chance of reversing his decision. It would 
have well-nigh broken his heart to listen to the merry marriage-bells 
when still they could pot chime for him, but he would have borne it ; 
now, when the bride might, if she would, lay her little hand in his, 
and all the world applaud, it would be worse than death; the very 
thought is torture unendurable and maddening. 

‘*’Ave a look at this week’s Judy, sir?’ breaks in the stridulent 
voice of the other occupant of the carriage, who up to this time has 
been immersed in the Sporting Life and a big brass-bound pocket- 
book alternately—a stout red-faced man, principally remarkable 
from the magnificence of his apparel and the rank odour of his cigar. 

‘Seen it, eh?’ he resumes; ‘runs Jun to a neck, don’t it ? 
No? Ah, some don’t care for it, I know. . By the way, you'll 
excuse a feller-traveller, but ’ave you got another of those smokes 
‘andy? The yellow-haired girl at the bar (clinker, ain’t she ?) 
gave me these, and they’re ’orrid bad.’ 

Jim gives him a cigar to stop his mouth, if possible, and be- 
comes interested in the landscape. 

‘Topping weed this,’ moving over to opposite the donor; 
‘ there’s a great deal in choosin’ one’s baccy; and you ain’t a fool 
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at that, J can see. Lor’ bless ye, I can tell a connyseur a mile off 


by the smell of his clothes.’ 

His vis-a-vis begins to beat an impatient tattoo with his foot, 
and continues looking intently out of window. 

‘In the military line, I fancy ?’ resumes the irrepressible one, 
slowly taking off his dog-skin gloves, and passing in review half-a- 
dozen huge rings. ‘Ah, you “lobsters’—he! he! no offence, I 
"ope ?—you ‘‘ lobsters” ’ave got the breed and quality, make no 
error. By gad! I should like to see the army you couldn’t give 
two stone to, and walk in, walk in, by George !’ 

Jim vouchsafes no answer but the restive tapping of his heel. 

‘Going to the Meeting, I s’pose,’ after a pull at a gilt flask, 
‘eh ?’? Rat-tat-tat rather more pronounced, ‘ Well, what’s your 
fancy for the Cup? Don’t care about touching it, p’r’aps? Better 
not’; no public form to go on, you see. You'll keep to the 
Stewards’ Stakes, if you take my advice. Come, I'll tell you what 
Pll do with you,’ catching up the pocket-book, and preparing for 
action; ‘I'll lay you forty pound to ten against Rattlesnake ! Won't 
have it? I'll lay you two to one, bar one! There, eh? shail I 
put it down?’ A sudden movement from Jim. ‘ Dama it, ten to 
one, bar three !’ 

By a great effort Jim restrains a tremendous inclination to kick 
his speculative friend out of window, and merely points to the other 
side of the carriage, with a word or two of a sufficiently peremptory 
nature ; whither, after a stare of astonishment, the red face retires, 
somewhat abashed, and grumbling indistinctly. 

Half an hour more to ponder over what he shall say to Minnie, 
the train runs in to Leamington Station, and Sir James Tregarvan 
goes up the town to charter a trap for the remaining ten miles of his 
journey. 

The day has turned out strangely hot for September, and so, 


partly oppressed by the heat, partly glad of an excuse to put off 


the visit he dreads so much, he orders lunch at the hotel, and tries 
to get cool in the coffee-room. 

As the shadows grow longer, he leaves the town in a ramshackle 
old vehicle, the only one which the neighbouring races have not 
‘ requisitioned,’ probably because it is so ramshackle. The road is 
picturesque, and would be pleasant but for the dust. Every now and 
then across the fields comes the sudden bang of some gun, and the 
eye catches the fitile white cloud of smoke rising in the still air; 
quaint villages meet them, rattle under their wheels, and vanish 
among the great trees; lordly gates stand open invitingly, and give 
them a glimpse of undulating park-lands and interminable avenues, 
sending a thrill through Jim as he approaches his destination, lest 
each should be in turn the entrance of Colonel Ferrers’ property. 
Diminutive rustics stand cn the bank as they pass, and cheer them 
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vociferously ; and so they leave milestone after milestone behind 
them, and presently come to the last. 

‘ That’s the short cut to the Lodge, sir,’ says the driver, point- 
ing with his whip, ‘ that little gate there, on the left.’ 

An iron wicket half embedded in the hedge, and surmounted by 
a forbidding piece of information: ‘ All trespassers will be pro- 
secuted.’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ cries Jim, with a sudden fancy; ‘is it a 
pratt walk ?” 

‘Ay, sir, that it be; takes you through the plantation, straight 
up to the house.’ 

‘In that ease,’ getting out of the carriage, ‘I shall walk up. 
You go on to the inn, and wait for me; I'll be down there about 
ten o'clock.’ 

‘ All right, sir; can’t miss your way.’ And the dilapidated fly 
rumbles off in a cloud of dust. 

Jim lifts the latch, and passes into a long rise of meadow. As 
he walks by the path in the cool pleasant grass, he tries to com- 
pose his thoughts, and prepare: himself for what he has to do, and 
yet feels, with every step, that his heart is beating faster, that his 
face is paling. How often must not Minnie have passed along this 
track! Perhaps she was here to-day. He is very near her now; 
in a quarter of an hour he will meet her, touch her hand, listen to 
her expressions of surprise; in a quarter of an hour he will be 
giving an explanation of his presence, answering the questions of 
the others, sitting down to the remains of dinner; and before mid- 
night he will have said his say, bid his good-byes, parted from her 
for ever. 

Several fields to cross, several antique stiles to linger over, and 
he comes to another hedge and a locked gate. Up and into the 
heavy shade of ihe trees like a bird—he is not an old man yet, 
thank the Lord—and straight ahead, till he comes to a little soft- 
turfed glade, when the felled trunk of a tree suggests a moment’s 
rest. A dusky walk under the still branches up to the garden and 
the house, which he can just discern through the leaves; an opening 
towards the west; the sun sinking redly over those far-off purple 
hills, bathing the hot plain in the mist of its golden slanting rays ; 
strange dull streaks of black across the ruddy sky; a bar of inky 
cloud athwart the fire itself as it dallies with the blushing night. In 
the distance a sheep-bell tinkles not unmusically, and now and then 
the barking of a dog, the faint roll of wheels, an echoed halloo, sound 
through the air. 

‘It'll soon be all over,’ thinks Jim sadly, ‘ and Minnie, little 
Minnie mine, I shall be part of your life no longer !’ 

He is sitting in deep shade, half hidden by great overhanging 
boughs of oak. 
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‘Good-bye, Minnie, that I loved so madly; good-bye, my beau- 
tiful dream! Ah, Heaven! how happy we might have been!’ 

The grateful stillness of the twilight is wondrous soothing. 
Hark! one hears that rustle in the fallen leaves so plainly—the 
night-breeze rising ? 

‘But, Minnie, your husband cannot take you all to him; I 
have still ten years (those swift ten years—do you remember ?) 
that are mine, that he has no right in.’ : 

That rustle again, nearer—the night-breeze coming this 
way ? 

‘Of them he cannot rob me. - My pet of the dear old times 
lives still for me, to fill up that awful blank of the future. But her 
heart? Must it be another’s ?’ 

How the gravel crackles !—The night-breeze playing along the 
path ? 

‘O, for one spark of hope! O, that. it were possible even to 
hope for hope!’ 

What is that softest murmur that mingles itself with his thoughts, 
as the night-breeze grows stronger and nearer ? 

‘I cannot; I dare not. Then may I have strength to do, and 
not betray myself!’ 

A light tread on the grass, a sweet voice in his ears. It was 
not the wind, then, that was coming to cool his throbbing temples ; 
it is not the wind that has turned him into a statue, so white, with 
such blazing eyes. It is a woman: not one of the household—her 
walk is too graceful; not the Colonel’s wife—she is too young. 
He can see her, he can hear her; and he stands, hands clenched, 
dazed and drunk with what he hears. Listen, she is speaking 
again : 

‘When you know how I love you, Jim darling,’ very dreamily, 
‘how can you be cruel? My own, are you happy alone? Why 
are you not here to take care of me? Why are you not here, when 
I want you so much? But you will come—you must ” 

Then, her fair arms imploring, in a passion of yearning : 

‘Ah, darling, come soon! O God! send him to me soon— 
very soon!’ 

Again she speaks, her outstretched hands so close that the low 
branch which hides Jim almost brushes against them : 

‘ Was it no use, then, begging a respite? Will the time pass, 
and laugh at my tears? Ah, no! you will come, and take me to 
you. You will come, won’t you, Jim? You would not linger so 
long, my beloved, if you heard me.’ 

Is joy deadly, or will ever that stone waken into life ? 

‘O darling, I have only three months,’ continues the tender 
voice—‘ three short months; he would not give me more. Three 
short months, and then—I shall have to make myself love him. I 
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must give him the first place in my heart; I may never again 
come to the quiet faithful woods and talk to you.’ 

How can his flambent eyes look upon her, and not speak of their 
presence ? 

‘It will be a sin to love you then. Ah, come before it is too 
late !’ 

See, in the gloom there, those limbs quivering and strained in 
a great effort to move, that parched mouth forming words which 
sound not, and are spent on the air. Once more the agonised wail : 

‘I’m waiting; I have waited so long! In pity come soon, for 
I love you, and am weary !’ 

A dead silence. 

‘ Minnie !’—in a sharp hoarse whisper. 

She starts violently, and stands trembling from head to foot, her 
gaze fixed on the shadow. 

‘ Minnie !’ again whispered harshly. 

With one heavy staggering stride Jim has left the darkness 
behind him, and is at her side. A catching of her breath, a low 
glad cry, and her soft white arms are clinging round his neck, and 
her yielding body is a dull weight in his clasp, and her beautiful 
head is thrown back gazing upon his face, and wondering if it can 
be from the last rays of setting day that it has caught such a glory. 

‘Min,’ he murmurs, in his old bell-like tones, looking down into 
her swimming eyes, ‘was that all true? All you were saying to 
Jim just now, was it for me? Was it true ?’ 

A smile of sweetness unuttcrable on those divine lips so near 
him. 

‘So you love me, Min ?’ slowly. 

‘Ah, God! how intensely !’ 

‘ And I, Min,’ bending down his radiant face to hers, ‘ do I love 
you ?’ Lower still: ‘Do I? Say, sweetest.’ Then almost in a sob, 
‘My angel, I adore you!’ And their impassioned eyes grow to each 
other, and her velvet cheek lies against his, and broken happy 
words of love die away and are lost in one long idolatrous kiss, in 
one ravenous embrace. 

‘All mine at last, Min,’ very fondly, after some minutes. 

‘Yours, my own love, now and to eternity!’ How triumphantly 
she says it! And yet it is not so long ago that she would have re- 
membered the words of a little French song which does not believe 
in ‘la rive fidéle, ou l’on aime toujours.’ 


Cuaprer XVIII. 
‘SWEET SORROW’—SWEETER JOY. 


A pistant clock has twice chimed the quarters since Jim found 
his love under the oak trees. As the first daze of their meeting 
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passes away they wake to the reality of their bliss. Minnie is the 
first to speak. 

‘O Jim!’ she murmurs, ‘ how often I have walked up and down 
here, telling you all about my struggles with myself, and how sad 
I felt, just as if you were there, making the most barefaced love to 
you all the time!’ Rosy face hidden on his breast: ‘ What can 
you think of me? By the way,’ looking up at him with a bright 
laugh, ‘ how is it you are here at all? Nobody knew where you 
were; indeed, there was a funny old man here the other day who 
wanted your address, and we had to send him on to Malaise. Ex- 
plain yourself !’ 

‘ Well, darling, if you must know,’ says Jim, with a sigh, ‘I 
came to say good-bye before starting suddenly for the East.’ 

‘O, indeed!’ nestling up closer ‘to him. 

‘I came,’ he resumes ruefully, ‘to tell you I couldn’t be > a 
at the wedding. My treasure,’ with a small shower of kisses, 
‘ could I have borne it ?’ 

‘I had got it put off though, you know,’ she returns; ‘ wasn’t 
it good of me, Jim?’ Then, her eyes dancing, ‘ But you won't 
mind being present at my wedding now, Crabs dear, will you ?’ 

As Crabs is answering this impertinent question in a way that 
occupies all his attention, the boom ofa gong comes sounding down 
the garden. They are too happy to listen to anything except their 
own murmured words, and the gong sounds again unnoticed. 

So also, unsteady and white-faced, a tall figure finds its way 
back to the house along the grass, as it had come, unnoticed. 

How quickly the moments fly ! 

‘Look out, Min! Listen !’ dropping her hand and picking up 
his fallen hat. 

‘ Miss Goring! Miss Goring !’ 

A footman clattering down the path. 

‘Beg pardon, miss,’ looking curiously at Jim, ‘ dinner’s been 
served nearly a quarter of an hour. Couldn’t find you anywhere, miss.’ 

‘Come along, Jim,’ she says, passing before the astonished 
servant; ‘give me your arm, and we’ll soon relieve their anxiety. 
I’m sure the Colonel must be swearing.’ 

‘ Wicked old man,’ laughs her lover. ‘Now for a good old 
crusted surprise !’ 

Five minutes more, and Jim is elbowing Mrs. Ferrers into the 
dining-room in the midst of a torrent of questions and much hilarity. 
His host alternates spoonfuls of mulligatawny with a running fire 
of chaff, and calls his gods to witness that he will commit him for 
trespass and entry with burglarious intent—possibly for attempt at 
abduction of heiress. 

‘ By George, sir!’ with a guffaw, ‘what'll Regy say when he 
hears of that, eh ?’ 
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Minnie drops her handkerchief, and is a long time searching for 
it ; but the hot blood still ebbs and flows under that pearly skin in 
painful consciousness as she rises. 

‘ By the way,’ breaks in Mrs. Morant, who is dining here to- 
night, ‘ what has become of Mr. Dane? He went out about half 
an hour ago to look for Minnie down the garden, and he has not 
appeared since. Isn’t he coming to dinner ?’ 

‘Went upstairs for a minute,’ answers the Colonel; ‘ nose 
bleeding, I think, or something. Lucky we asked him for this 
evening,’ turning to Jim, ‘ wasn’t it? You'll be glad to see him; eh, 
my boy? You'll have lots to say to each other. Ah, here he is.’ 

Enter Dane, very pale, a set smile on his lips. 

‘ Ah, Tregarvan, how are you ?’ shaking hands across an épergne. 
‘They told me a strange gentleman had come unexpectedly ; knew 
it must be you.’ 

‘ Stick a knife into him !’ cries the head of the table ; ‘ call him 
out, the villain! He made Minnie late for dinner, and it’s my 
private opinion has been proposing to her a hurried flight with him 
to Cairo, and a commission as vivandiére in the Viceroy’s guards.’ 

Minnie breaks into a nervous little fit of laughter, and shakes a 
small fist at the Colonel. Jim leans back in his chair laughing too, 
vainly attempting the while to keep the mad love out of his eyes, as 
he looks over the table at his darling, and thinks how blessed a 
thing it is to be loved with such abandonment. She would follow 
him to the end of the world, and he knows it. Thank God, every- 
body else will have a chance of knowing it too, soon! 

‘Never mind what the Colonel says, Tregarvan,’ returns Regy 
quietly ; ‘I fancy you have a better future in store for Minnie than 
that.’ 

Jim bites his lip, and becomes thoughtful. 

Bah! how could he know, after all? Conversation resumed 
with renewed spirit. And so the hour slips away, and the meal 
comes to an end. 


‘Come for a turn in the garden, will you ? I must be off soon.’ 

The last chords of a selection from J Puritani crash out, and 
Minnie rises from the piano with sparkling eyes, and walks forth 
demurely on to the terrace. She is glad of an excuse to escape from 
the room; glad to get into the cool night air, where she need not 
be afraid of betraying her excess of joy. The greatness of her 
bliss oppresses her; she longs to dance, to sing, to tell everybody 
of what has befallen her. Regy has never seen her look so mag- 
nificently fair. 

They stroll along, among the heavy scent of the flowers, in 
silence. Now is the time to tell him, poor fellow! but how can 
she break it to him? Howcan she make him understand how im- 
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possible it is that things should have been otherwise? how make him 
believe her great pity for him? Now is the time to tell him, but 
how can she convince him that she plighted him her troth in all 
good faith; that, but for the merest chance, she would still be his ? 

She is so indescribably happy that she almost wishes she could 
make him happy too. But there is only one man in the wide world 
for her, and she can find no comfort for another but to confess him 
the truth as tenderly as may be. 

‘ Minnie, answer me honestly,’ Dane blurts out at last, stopping 
suddenly, and facing round upon her, ‘ how long have you loved 
Jim ?’ 

He knows it! How fierce are his eyes, how they glitter in the 
dim light! An interval, his face twitching as he watches her lips. 

‘ Ah, Regy,’ she answers, ‘I couldn’t help it. If he had not 
loved me I should have conquered myself. I thought he did not 
care, but he does.’ 

Her voice has never sounded so passionately sweet, this glory 
has never irradiated her beauty thus for him. 

‘ How long have you loved Jim ?’ he repeats with an effort. 

She looks up at the wakeful stars. 

‘ Since—that day—at the cascade.’ Then quickly, ‘But how 
can you have found out? How is it that—’ 

‘IT went to find you,’ he interrupts harshly, ‘this evening in the 
plantation, and I saw and heard what I would have rather died than 
see andhear. I was not spying on you; I give you my word I got 
away as soon as I could, without falling down by the way. I be- 
lieve I was as near fainting as ever I was in my life.’ <A bitter 
laugh. 

‘Tt was an accidental meeting, Regy,’ she cries ; ‘it was indeed. 
O, don’t laugh like that! Look—Jim came this evening to say 
good-bye; he couldn’t bear to be at the wedding ; and he was walk- 
ing up through the plantation, when he heard me say something,’ 
hanging her pretty head—‘ something that made him understand 
that—that I had put off the marriage because I didn’t love you 
enough, and because I still loved him too much; and then—’ 

‘God! don’t go on!’ breaks in Dane; ‘I believe you, Minnie. 
But, O heavens! why did you accept me if you loved him ?’ 

She takes his hand, looking into his suffering face with pitiful 
eyes. 
‘I was so wretched, and you were so kind; I despaired of all 
else ; and I was fond of you, and thought that I should love you in 
time. But, you know, Jim does care for me; he did all along.’ 

A long sad pause. 

‘What a fool I am!’ he murmurs, gulping down his grief. 
‘ Listen, Minnie; I won’t keep you long; I have only a few words 
more to say. When we were walking in the hotel garden at 
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Malaise—you remember ?’ tossing his auburn curls off his forehead, 
—‘I made a vow to myself; it was this: that I would never, by any 
act of mine, bring the tears into your soft eyes. Iam going to keep 
my promise.’ 

He stops a moment, and resumes : 

‘You are engaged to me; you love Captain Tregarvan. Poor 
as he is—don’t speak yet—poor as he is, you are willing to share 
his poverty; you will glory in helping him on; you will be happy 
with him (God give you all the happiness I wish you, my darling !) ; 
but if you thought you had broken your faith with me, your happiness 
would not be perfect,’ a deep breath. ‘ You are free. God bless 
you, Minnie—beautiful Minnie! He only knows how I love you. 
Good-bye !’ 

He presses her hand to his lips, and turns away towards the 
house.. 

‘Ah, Regy, forgive me!’ she sobs out; ‘ Regy, forgive me 
before you go!’ 

‘Forgive you for my being unable to win your love!’ Very 
sadly, ‘ Well, darling, if it will put you at rest, I forgive you, and 
I shall love you for ever. There, don’t cry, little one; think how 
happy you have made two months of my life. Good-bye, my dar- 
ling; good-bye !’ 

And he has vanished through the darkness. 


The Kaiserhof Hotel, Ems. <A bright sunny room ; open win- 
dows, giving on waving trees and a wall of fragrant mountains, 
whose pine-clad crests tower above the promenade, already thronged 
with gay costumes on their way back from an early dose of the 
waters. 

Breakfast-things glittering on the table—and Minnie Tregarvan 
deftly pouring out coffee for a certain stalwart gentleman, who sits 
slippered and loose-jacketed at her side, casting his eye over the 
columns of a Times that has just arrived with the letters. 

‘ Monsieur est servi,’ she says, passing round him to put down 
the cup at his elbow, with a praiseworthy attempt to look matronly 
in her fresh white wrapper and pink ribbons; but, for all her affected 
staidness of demeanour, she must needs deposit a little kiss, from 
behind him, on the top of his forehead, and is consequently captured 
and summarily dealt with. 

‘ Poor dear little me! Can’t even go near its great ugly hus- 
band without being treated like this!’ seat resumed in gleeful 
misery. ‘I say, Crabs, don’t keep all the news to yourself. What 
is that bit you are so absorbed in ?’ 

Jim looks up with a bright smile. ‘It’s rather interesting, 
Min. I'll give it you in full.’ Reading: 

‘On the 2d inst., at the parish-church of Holyoak, near Leam- 
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ington, by the Rey. Alfred Ferrers, Rector of Southmead, assisted 
by the Rev. Charles Wincham, Vicar of Holyoak, Sir James Tre- 
garvan, Bart., of Castle Tregarvan, Cornwall, to Wilhelmina, only 
daughter of the late Hon. John Goring, formerly Captain in her 
Majesty’s 9th Hussars.” 

‘There, Lady Tregarvan ; what do you think of that ?’ 

‘O dear,’ with just the slightest pout, ‘what a flourish of 
trumpets about our quiet little marriage! And yet, you base man, 
I do believe, if I hadn’t seen that bit you cut out of the newspaper 
one day, I should never have known you had any property at all till 
this moment.’ 

‘It was such fun,’ he continues, opening his letters—‘ to hear 
you contriving all sorts of financial plots and economic conspiracies, 
to hear you map out a future, which, by the way, seemed to consist 
principally in hard work for you and beatitude for me—it almost 


made me wish I was hard up. Letter from the Colonel: ‘‘ My dear 


Jim”—hum, ah—‘‘ Mrs. Morant has left us—gone to Baden with 
her married sister’’—hum, hum—‘‘ Margaret has a severe cold— 
confined to her room—misses our dear Minnie very much’’—our 
dear Minnie, indeed! of course they miss you ; beastly rude if they 


didn’t—hum—‘‘ Yours affec., Bertie Ferrers.—P.S. Poor Daneis . 


_ off for change of scene to New York by to-day’s mail. He looked 
very bad last time I saw him.”’’ 

‘Poor old Regy!’ sighs Minnie, with glistening eyes. 

‘Suppose it were I, Min,’ drawing her to him fondly. ‘ Sup- 
pose I had said good-bye, and was on my way to Egypt, looking 
bad ?’ 

‘O Jim, I am very, very sorry for him—but I couldn’t lose 
you!’ 

‘He is not hopeless,’ whispers the deep tender voice; ‘the 
voyage will do him good; he will come back himself again. I was 
a broken man; it would have killed me.’ 

Presently Jim picks up the letter, and continues: ‘‘‘ P.P.S. Ca- 
mille writes to say he has found a house to suit him, on your home 
estate; in his own words, ‘all that there is of most gentle in way 
of chalets.’ He will be a fixture by the time you come back.” ’ 

‘Dear little man,’ cries Minnie, ‘I am so fond of him! Do 
you know, Jim, I fancy I like him so much because in one point we 
are exactly alike.’ 

‘ What’s that ?’ inquires he expectantly. 

‘ We both love you better than anything else in this big beautiful 
world.’ 
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